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ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE “READER,” 


MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buci, 14, who will receive 
Subscriptions and forward Books intended for Review. 


ERMANY.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig aud Nor- 
thern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers will 
send their names to him. Books for Review may also be for- 
warded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 








ORTH or EUROPE.—Messrs. ONCKEN, 

10, grosser Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply THE READER, 

receive Books intended for Review, and forward Communications 
for the Editor. 





NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ, 


Brothers, 175, Mount Street,Madras, will register names of 
Subscribers on account of the ‘ Reader.” Annual subscrip- 
tion, including postage, i3 rupees. 


LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 








At the ANNUAL MEETING of the Proprietors inthis Company, 
held on Thursday, 25th of February, 1863, 


JAMES ASPINALL TOBIN, Esq., in the Chair, 


The Report of the Directors for the Year 1862 was read; it 
showed :— 


That the Fire Premiums of the Year were 
Against those in 1861, which were ° 


- £436,005 0 0 
- « 860,131 0 0 





£75,934 0 


Giving anincreasein18620f . . . «. . 0 
That the new Life business comprised the issue 

of 785 Policies, insuring é ° ° P - « 467,334 0 0 
On which the Annual Premiums were . ... 13,935 7 11 
That there was added to the Life Reserve. . . 79,277 11 4 
That the balance of Undivided Profit was increased 25,725 9 7 


ThattheInvested Funds ofthe Company amounted 
to. ° ° ° e ° ° ° 1,417,808 8 


In reference to the very large increase of £76,900 in the Fire 
[me of the year, it was remarked in the Report, “The 
remiums pee toa company are the measure of that company’s 
all kinds; the Directors therefore prefer that test 

the duty collected may afford, as that pomtes, 
e share o 


business o 
of progress to an 
to only a part of a company’s business, and a la 
that part may be, and often is, re-insured with other offices. 
In this view the yearly addition to the Fire Premiums of the 
Liverpool and London Company must be very gratifying to the 
proprietors,” 
SWINTON BOULLT, Secretary to the Company. 


JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 


ORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE 


SOCIETY.—Instituted 1808, upon the Principle of Mutual 
Assurance. 
— Society affords unusval advantages to the intending 
ssurer. 
The Rates of Premium are 10 per cent. less than those of most 


offices. 

The whole of the profits belong to the Assured. 
* One-half of the first five annual premiums i A remain as a 
ce charge upon Policies effected for the whole duration 
of life. 





PRESENT POSITION OF THE SOCIETY. 
The Accumulationsexceed. . . £2,090,000 0 4 
The Amount Assured is upwards of. 5,570,405 0 0 
AnnualIncome . . . .«. « 254,712 13 2 
as have been paid to the representatives of deceased 
rs, 
For farther tgtoemation ond Prospectus apply 6 ridge Stecete 
Office, Surre reet, Norwich; Crescent, New reet, 
Blackfriars, B.C. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 








LETTERS of CREDIT or BILLS issued upon Adelaide, Port 

Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo. Approved 
negotiated and sent for collection. 

Every description of banking business conducted with Victoria, 

New South Wales, and the other Australian Colonies, through 


the Company’s Agents. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54, Old Broad Street, E.0. 


OYAL NATIONAL LIFEBOAT IN- 


STITUTION, 14, John Street, Adelphi —Duri 
the recent heavy gales some of the boats of "the Repai National 
Lifeboat Institution have been instrumental in rescuing the 
crews of the following shipwrecked vessels :—Barque Tamworth 
of Norway, 17 men; schooner Northern Lights, of Preston, 4. 
schooner Arion, of Workin ton,4; schooner Gipsy, of Drogheda’ 
4; smack Saucy Jack, of Inverness, 1; barque Marietta 0 
Lisbon, 1; and barque Providence, of Dantzt .7. Total lives 
saved, The lifeboats also assisted in bringing safely into 
port, with their crews, one of 29 men, the Italian brig 
‘'amoglino; the schoone? Sir Colin Cam of Whitby; the 
ner of Palermo; and the kete , of Amsterdam, 

The t reply to 8 of distress on 





was 

to enable them to meet emands 
Society’s 125 lifeboat es site ge Le t ; establishn j= 
of the “7-4-2! i. seete lyse have a saved by its 

crews w 

ted rewards. tributions in aid of the funds or the 
Institution are ved by all the London and Country 
Btrcet Ademnt, retary, at the Institution, 14, John 





ju ent as to the merits of investmen 


Advertiser City Article, April 14, 1863. 
AH fo 2 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 


next HALF-YEARLY EXAMINATION for MATRICULA- 
TION in this University will COMMENCE on MONDAY. the 
llth of JANUARY, 1864. In addition to the Metropolitan 
Examination, a Provincial Pass Examination will be held in 
the Town Hall, Leeds. 

Every Candidate is required to transmit his Certificate of Age 
to the Registrar (Burlington House, London, W.) at least four- 
teen days before the commencement of the Examination. 

The Matriculation Examination is poceptes by the Council of 
Military Education as an equivalent for the Entrance Examina- 
tion otherwise imposed on Candidates for admission to the 
Royal bm a College, Sandhurst.—It is among those Examina- 
tions of which every Medical Student commencing his profes- 
sional studies is required to have passed some one; and is 
accepted by the Royal College of Surgeons of England in place 
of the Preliminary Examination otherwise imposed on Candi- 
dates for its Fellowship.—It is among those Examinations of 
which it is necessary for every person entering upon Articles of 
Clerkship to an Attorney to have passed some one, whilst those 
yas pees it in the first division are exempted from one year's 

rvice, 


N.B. THE MIDSUMMER MATRICULATION EXAMINATION 
Fikp MEncEvonrE CoMMENCE ON THE LAST MONDAY IN 


WILLIAM B, CARPENTER, M.D., 
Burlington House, Registrar. 


Nov. 6, 1 


SEE NADAR’S GEANT. 





RYSTAL PALACE.—NADAR’S MON- 


STER BALLOON, “Le Géant,” which ascended from_the 
Champ de Mars, Paris, with nine persons, and passed over Ger- 
many, Belgium, and Holland, descending in Hanover, is now 
exhibited inflated to its full dimensions in the Great ransept. 
The Balloon reaches nearly from the roof to the floor, and 
extends to within a few feet of the side-galleries, 

The Colossal Car, with its various fittings and appliances, is 
also on view for a few days. 

The Palace lighted up each evening till Seven o’clock. No 
extra charge for admission. One Shilling. 


ADAR’S BALLOON, LE GEANT, 


THE GREATEST BALLOON IN THE WORLD, at the 
Crystal Palace. 


Rox AL ACADEMY OF ARTS.— 


ROFESSOR PARTRIDGE will deliver his Course of 
LECTURES ON ANATOMY on the evenings of MONDAY, the 
16th, 23rd gua Sth of NOVEMBER, and the 7th and Mth of 


DECEMBE 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 














NTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
LONDON. 


WAITZ’S INTRODUCTION TO ANTHROPOLOGY, Edited 
by J. FREDERICK COLLINGWOOD, Esq., F.G.S., making an 
octavo volume of 400 pages, is delivered to Fellows of the 
Aptreomeent Society THIS DAY. 

Subscription for Foundation Members, £2. 2s. annually, 
entitling them to all the publications. A Prospectus, and fur- 
ther information, will be sent on application to 


C. CARTER BLAKE, F.G.S., F.A.S.L. 
J. FREDERICK COLLINGWOOD, F.R.S.L., F.G.S. 
4, St. Martin’s Place, W.C, 38lst October, 1863. 





O GEOLOGISTS, Amateur and Profes- 


sional; NATURAL HISTORY and GEOLOGICAL SO- 
CIETIES; and other SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS and 
LIBRARIES. 

The PALHONTOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, instituted in 1847, 
cupruce Subscribers of £1. ls. per annum with Quarto MONO- 
GRAPHS of BRITISH FOSSILS, copiously illustrated by Litho- 
graphs and Woodcuts. Fifteen large Annual Volumes (any one 
of which may be had separately) have already been published 
averaging Four Monographs, or parts of Monographs, each, an 
illustrated by 689 Plates (upwards of 12,0v0 figures) of Fossils, 
from most of the Geological Formations. 

Further information may be obtained on application to the 
Honorary Secretary, the Rev. THOS, WILTSHIRE, M.A., F.G.S., 
Rectory, Bread Street Hill, London, E.C, 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s 
Square, London, 8.W. 
PRESIDENT—The Earl of CLARENDON, 

The following are the TERMS of ADMISSION to this Library, 
which contains 80,000 volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in various Languages :—Subhscription, £3 a year, or £2 a 
year with Entrance Fee of £6. Life Membership, £26. Fifteen 
volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members, 
Reading-room open from ten to six. 

Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 





Price 3s. 6d., 


HRONOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE CHRONOLOGICAL INSTI- 
TUTE, Part III. Vol. Il.: containing EGYPTIAN, ASSYRIAN, 
BABYLONIAN, TYRIAN, MEDIAN, and LYDIAN CHRONOLOGY 
being part of a Compendium of Chronology from the Reign of 
Solomon to the Birth of Christ. To be followed by HEBREWand 
PERSIAN CHRONOLOGY. together with a Chronological Table. 
By J. W. BoSANQUET, Esq., Treasurer. 

n Part II. of the same Volume is a Translation ofthe “ S1prr 
OLaAM RABBAH,” an Ancient Hebrew Chronicle. By JOHN 
WILLIAMS, Esq., Hon. Sec. Price 3s. 6d, 


Sold by H. G. Bonn, York Street, Covent Garden. 





OMMERCIAL INSTITUTE and 


GENERAL SHARE EXCHANGE, established for the con- 
venience of capitalists, and for enabling investors to have an 
interest or dormant share in commercial undertakings of every 
description, without incurring liability beyond the capital 
actually embarked in each case; and also, by an effective orca- 
nization and the association of capitalists, to economise expen- 
diture and obtain the 1 st sible dividends or profits on 
investments, together with facilities, hitherto unattainable, for 
obtainin information, and forminga correct judgment as tothe 
merits of investments. 

A ments are also made for the sale and purchase of 
shares, stocks, and securities of every description on the most 
favourable terms, and in the case of shares, the present heavy 
charge of the dealers or “turn of the market” on both sides is 
sav 


OFFICES.—15, George Strect, Mansion House, London, F.C. @ 


BaNKERS.—The Union Bank of England and France. 
MANAGERS,—Messrs. Salter and St. John. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESS. 

“The chief object will be to facilitate the formation of combi- 
nations of persons who may wish to enter into persuerese 
under limited liability. This ohject is legitimate, and may ai 
the development of many useful enterprises.”—Times City 
Articie, April 13, 1865. 

* Is like Ang le va te Steen of the em commu- 
nity.”’—Daily Telegrap y ie, April 15, . 

“Facilities will exist to enable to arrive at a correct 

dgm ”—Standard City 
Article, April 13, 1863. 

5 8 


“Tt is stated to have been well received, and to be likely to in- 
clude a considerable body of subscribers.”—Morning Star City 


Article, April . 1 
“Will no doubt prove of great value to persons desirous of 
investing their money in mercantile and other firms.”—Morning 


“It is res) and ced auspices.” — 
Money Market Review City Article, April i. 1863. 








Further particulars, and a detailed plan of operation, on 
application, 


N VIEW DAILY.—THE PATENT 


CASKET MINIATURES and LOCKETS, presenting a 
solid, life-like bust, in an enclosed cube of crystal, with a truth 
and beauty wholly unattainable in a flat portrait.—CASKET 
PORTRAIT COMPANY, No, 40, Charing Cross. 


HE TONIC SOL-FA METHOD OF 


TEACHING TO SING.—PERSONS wine to adopt this 
Method in their Schools, Congregations, or sng HA le’s 
Classes, should apply for information, in reference to the best 
course to be adopted, and the names of Teachers nearest to 
them, to Mr. WM. H. THODEY, Richmond House, Plaistow 
London, E. Describe the age and circumstances of the propos 

Pupils. The Motto of this Method is “‘ Easy, Cheap, and True.”’ 
We have the names and addresses of 134 friends who are now 
teaching it in various parts of Great Britain, the Colonies, and 
at Mission Stations. JOHN CURWEN. 


THE STANDARD COURSE OF LESSONS and EXERCISES on the 
TONIC SOL-FA Method of Teaching to Sing, illustrated by the 
Old, as well as by the New Notation, and containing a full List 
of Publications, by Jonn CURWEN, 


Price EIGHTEENPENCE. 


USIC. — THE ART OF HARMONY 


and COMPOSITION SIMPLIFIED and TAUGHT ina 
new Style and through a new Method, by means of which Pupils 
are enabled to Compose after a few Les sons. Pupils attended at 
their own residence, or at the Professor’s, Mr. JOSEPH 
KREMER. from Paris, 15, St. Mark’s Crescent, Clarendon Road, 
Notting Hill, W. 











TO AUTHORS. 
OW TO PRINT AND PUBLISH. Seo 


“Counsels to Authors, Plans of Publishing, and Specimens 
of Type and Illustrations.”” Demy 8vo., cloth, price 1s, Post 
free for 13 postage stamps. 


London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet Street, E.C. 


HACHETTE & CO., FRENCH PUB- 


e LISHERS AND FOREIGN IMPORTERS. London: 18, 
King  -garas Street, Strand, W.C. Paris: 77, Boulevard St. 
ermain, 





Railway Library. Illustrated Lib for Chil- 
Contemporary Literature. dren and Young People. 
Complete Works of the Prin- | Encyclopwdian Dictionaries. 


cipal French Authors. 
Library of the Best Foreign 


Novels. 
Guides and Road-Books for Works. 
Travellers. ' Latin & Greek Classics,Text, &c 
Catalogues supplied by Post on receipt of a Postage Stamp. 
18, King William Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


laseser7, Artistic, Historical, 
& Philosophical Publications. 
Miscellaneous Illustrated 





Post free on receipt of One Postage Stamp, 


CATALOGUE of a: LARGE COLLEC- 
TION of THEOLOGICAL, CLASSICAL, and SCHOOL 
BOOKS, 
R. D. DICKINSON, 92, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


NOTICE TO BOOKBUYERS.—Now 


, No.69 of JOHN RUSSELL SMITH’S CATALOGUE 





Rea 
of CHOICE, USEFUL, and CURIOUS BOOKS. 200 Classified 


Articles at very Moderate Prices, and worthy the notice of 


| Collectors and Public Librarians. GRatTIs, on Application, or 


by Post for Two Postage Labels. Also a CATALOGUE of 4000 
THEOLOGICAL PAMPHLETS for Six Postage Labels. J. R. SMITH, 
36, Soho Square, London, 


URIOUS BOOKS, &c., worth having :— 


Army Lists of Chas. I. and O. Cromwell. 7s. 64. 
Satirical Notices of the “ Long Parliament, 1642.” a” 6d. 
London Directory of 1677, the first published. 6s. 6d. 

M Charta, Fac-simile of, in Gold and Colours. 5s. 

Roll of Battle Abbey, in Gold and Colours. —) 

Warrants to Execute Chas. I. and ihery Queen f Scots, 2s. each. 
nglis 6d, 





Common er, Ilust &c. 10s. 6d. 
Family and County History e of 20,000 books. 55. 
Joe Miller’s Jests, the Genuine Original. 9s. 6d. 
Catalogue of Curious and Interesting Books. Gratis. 
Order direct from the Publisher, 
Jouy CAMDEN Horren, Piccadilly, London. 


AMILY HISTORY ayy COUNTY HISTORY. 


A Descriptive Account of 20,000 RARE Boors, Se. Relating 
LANDED ESTATE and O 
Phi on TE TRY. Each article with 





Hand-Book, of 380 pages, is sold for 


to istory of alm 

ENGLISH FAMILY IN THE COUN 

a small price affixed. The 
JouN CampgN Horry, 151, Pircadilly, London, 
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Second Edition, 8vo., cloth, 15s., 


HANDBOOK OF CHEMISTRY, THEO- 


RETICAL, PRACTICAL, and TECHNICAL. By F. A. Astt, F.R.8., and C. L, 
Broxam, Professor of Practical Chemistry in King’s College. 


Joun Cuurcuitt and Sons, New Burlington Street. 








With numerous Illustrations, Fourth Edition, feap. 8vo., cloth, 6s, 6d., 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, including ANA- 


LYSIS. By Jonunw E. Bowman. Edited by Cuartzes L. Bioxam, Professor of 
Practical Chemistry in King’s College, London. 


Joun Cuvurcuaiit and Sons, New Burlington Street. 





With Engravings, post 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d., 


HANDBOOK OF VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS; 


Or, the Quantitative Estimation of Chemical Substances by Measure. 


ee to the requirements of pure Chemical Research, Pathological Chemistry, 
Pharmacy, Metallurgy, Manufacturing Chemistry, Photography, &c., and for 
the Valuation of Substances used in Commerce, Agriculture, and the Arts. 


By FRANCIS SUTTON, F.C.S., Norwich. 
“Mr. Sutton’s ‘Handbook of Volumetric Analysis’ is the result of considerable experience: it 


is written with evident care, and may confidently be received as a guide by all who are called on 
to practise this branch of chemistry.” —Atheneum, 


Joun Cavurcuitt and Sons, New Burlington Street. 





Feap. 8vo., cloth, 6s., 


THE HOME NURSE, AND MANUAL FOR 
THE SICK ROOM. 


By ESTHER LE HARDY, 
Jouw Cuurcurit and Sons, New Burlington Street. 





Third Edition, considerably altered, post 8vo., cloth, 7s., 


THE CLIMATE OF PAU; 


With a Description of the Watering Places of the Pyrenees, and of the Virtues of their 
respective Mineral Sources in Disease. 


By ALEXANDER TAYLOR, M.D., F.R.S.E, 
Joun Cuurcuiit and Sons, New Burlington Street. 





With Portrait and Biographical Notice, 8vo., cloth, 14s., 


STUDIES in PHYSIOLOGY and MEDICINE. 


By the late ROBERT JAMES GRAVES, M.D., F.R.S. 
Edited by WILLIAM STOKES, Regius Professor of Physic in the University of Dublin. 
* Dr. Graves was gifted with a peculiarly easy and er style of composition, so pleasant 
€ 


to read that the elaborate finish of his sentences, and the extent of the information conveyed, 
are at first hardly appreciated.” —Saturday Review. 


THE READER. 


14 NOVEMBER, 1863. 





Joun Cuavrcnuitnt and Sons, New Burlington Street. 














8vo., cloth, £2. 10s., 


AN EXPOSITORY LEXICON of 50,000 


SCIENTIFIC TERMS, ANCIENT and MODERN, including a complete Medical 
and Medico-Legal Vocabulary, and presenting the Correct Pronunciation, Deri- 
vation, Definition, and Explanation of the Names, Analogues, Synonymes, and 
Phrases in English, Latin, Greek, qpenck, and German, employed in Science 
and connected with Medicine. By R.G. Marnz,M.D. 

Joun Cavurcnitt and Sons, New Burlington Street. 





With numerous Engravings, feap. 8voe., cloth, 5s. 6d., 


A MANUAL OF ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


By JOHN SHEA, M.D., B.A., Lond, 


*,* This Work contains an Appendix of Questions from the Examination Papers for the B.A. 
one B.Sc. London degree, the Preliminary Examination for the Royal College of Surgeons and 
others, 

Joun Cuvurcuitt and Sons, New Burlington Street. 





No, XII., New Series, with Plates, 4s., 


THE JOURNAL OF MICROSCOPICAL 
SCIENCE. 


Edited by E. LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S., and G. BUSK, F.R.S8. 
Vols. [., II., and III., 8vo., cloth, each 17s. 
Joun CuurcHILL and Sons, New Burlington Street. 





With numerous Diagrams, 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d., 


ON ORBITAL MOTION: 


The OUTLINES of a SYSTEM of PHYSICAL ASTRONOMY. 


By H#NRY F. PRATT, M.D., 
Author of “ Eccentric ana Centric Force,”’ and ‘‘ The Genealogy of Creation.” 
; Joun Cuvurcuitt and Sons, New Burlington Street. 





Third Edition, with more than 400 Engravings, fcap. 8vo., cloth, 12s. 6d., 


THE MICROSCOPE AND ITS 
REVELATIONS. 


By W. B. CARPENTER, M.D., F.R.S. 


*,* To this New Edition have been added Two Plates on Steel, illustrating Diatoms, &c. 
JouN CHURCHILL and Sons, New Burlington Street. 





Ninth Edition, with 187 Engravings, 12s. 6d., 


FOWNES’ MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY. 


Edited by H. BENCE JONES, M.D., F.R.S., and A. W. HOFMANN, Ph.D., F.R.S, 


“This ninth edition is still better than the eighth, —Chowtons News. 
“The merits of thisadmirable Manual are widely known—its comprehensiveness, accuracy 
and lucidity have been so generally appreciated.”’-—Educational Times. . 
“ Seepage the handiest chemical text-book ever offered to the student.”’—Chemist and 
Drugyist. 
Joun CHurCHILL and Sons, New Burlington Street. 





Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d., 


TOPICS OF THE DAY, MEDICAL, SOCIAL, 
AND SCIENTIFIC. 


By JAMES ANSLEY HINGESTON, 
President of the Brighton and Sussex Medical and Chirurgical Society. 


Joun CuurcHILL and Sons, New Burlington Street. 





PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 





NEW SCIENTIFIC PERIODICAL. 
THE QUARTERLY 


JOURNAL OF SCIENCE. 


No. I. JANUARY, 1864, price ds. 
The Popular Scientific Magazines at present in circulation having —— the reading public for a journal of a high standard, it is now proposed to publish, under the 


above title, a periodical review of the progress of Science in every part of the world. 


Whilst the information to be contained in this Journal will be conveyed in language comprehensible to the general public, its accuracy will be sufficiently guaranteed by 


the high professional reputation of its contributors. 
Its contents will comprise— 


OrternaL ComMUNICcATIONS: ARTICLES oN stUCH Toprcs As OccUPy PuBLIC ATTENTION, 


Reviews or Screntiric Works. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS CONNECTED WITH THE PROCEEDINGS OF METROPOLITAN AND PROVINCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


A Summary or Screntiric Progress in Evropr AnD AMERICA. 


A portion of the Journal will be specially reserved for Notes and Correspondence regarding new scientific discoveries which are deemed worthy of being recorded ; and 
men of science are invited to make this section a medium of communication between themselves and the public. , 


The JOURNAL OF SCIENCE will be edited by Mr. James Samvetson, Founder and late Editor of the Popular Science Review, and Author of Works on Natural History, 
conjointly with Mr. Writ1am Crookes, F.R.S., Editor of the Chemical News. Amongst those who have already given in their names as Contributors are the following eminent 


writers and observers :— 


F, A. ABEL, F.R.S., Director of the Chemical Establishment of |@. H. GLADSTONE, Ph.D., F.RB.S, 


‘ the War Department, JAMES GLAISHER, F.R.S. 
Professor D. T. ANSTED, F.R.S, 

Dr. LIONEL 8S. BEALE, F.R.S. 

BE. W. BINNEY, F.R.S., F.G.S. 

Sir CHARLES BRIGHT, M.LOC.E.,"F.G.S., F.R.A.S8., &c, 
E. B. BRIGHT, F.R.A.S. 

Professor JAMES BUCKMAN, 

Dr. W. B. CARPENTER, F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.S. 


A. 8. HERSCHEL, F.R.A.S. 


Rev. THOS. HINCKS, B.A. 
JABEZ HOGG, F.L.S., M.R.O.S, 


ROBERT HUNT, F.R.S. 


A, H. CHURCH, M.A.,, F.C.S., Professor of Chemistry, Royal Rev. Professor CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


Agricultural College, Cirencester, 
Dr. CUTHBERT COLLINGWOOD, M.A, 
WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN, F.R.S., D.C.L., C.B, 
FREDERICK FIELD, F.R,S, 
Mons. JULES GERARD, 


J. N. LOCKYER, F.R.A.S, 


Museum, 





VERNON HARCOURT, Esq., M.A., Christ Church, Oxford. 
Rev. Professor HAUGHTON, M.A., F.R.S. 


Sir J. F. W. HERSCHEL, Bart., K.H., D.C.L., F.B.S, 


EDWARD HULL, Geological Survey. 


8. J. MACKIE, F.G.S., Bditor of the Geologist. 
Professor MASKBLYNE, M.A., Keeper of the Minerals, British | J- MONCRIEFF WILSON, Esq. 


The Abbé MOIGNO, Editor of Coemos and Les Mondes, 


J. C. MORTON, Editor of the Agricultural Gazette. 
W. ODLING, M.B., F.R.S., Secretary of the Chemical Society. 
M. A. DE QUAKTREFAGES, 

Dr. P. L. SCLATER, A.M., Sec. Z.S., F.L.S. 
HARRY SEELEY, F.G.S., Cambridge. 

Dr. ANGUS SMITH, Ph.D., F.R.S. 

©. PIAZZI SMYTH, F.R.A.S. 

Dr. WILLIAM TURNER, Edinburgh University. 
Dr. AUGUSTUS VOELCKER, 

Professor CARL VOGT, Geneva, 

Dr. WALLICH, F.L.S. 

Dr. FRANCIS ©. WEBB, F.L.S. 


HENRY WOODWARD, F.Z.S., British Museum. 
S. P. WOODWARD, F.G.S., British Museum. 





It is hardly needful to add that the Journal will be illustrated, and that all the resources of Art and Science will be employed to render this feature as accurate and efficient 





JOHN CHURCHILL anp SONS, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
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To secure its punctual delivery in Scotland, Ireland, 
and the Provinces, THE READER is Published 
every Friday afternoon at Two o’Clock. 
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PROMOTIONS OF DEAN TRENCH 
AND CANON STANLEY. 


HE promotion of Dean Trench to the 
Archbishopric of Dublin, and that of 
Professor and Canon Stanley to the Deanery 
of Westminster, are calculated to suggest 
some reflections respecting the present state 
of the Church of England. Both are men so 
much more remarkable than usual, by their 
antecedents and their intellectual and liter- 
ary celebrity, that the promotion of them 
within the same week to higher places in 
the Church than they previously held is an 
act of considerable social and ecclesiastical 
significance. 
hat is a Church? Or, if that question 
is too wide, what is the Church of England ? 
Various as might be the answers given to 
this second question, they would all virtually 
include the notion of the Church of England 
as consisting visibly of a clergy, or organiza- 
tion of men set apart professionally for the 
performance of the religious rites and cere- 
monies required and authorized in the land, 
for the incessant administration of high 
spiritual truth to the minds of the commu- 
nity, and for the general moral guidance and 
vernment of all with whom they come 
in contact. Inseparable in fact from this 
notion of an English clergy is the notion of 
the English parochial system—the concep- 
tion of England as divided into small man- 
ageable tracts, each provided with its eccle- 
siastical building, and, at least, its one 
cler 
lished rites, to administer high spiritual 
truth, and to exert a general moral and 


directing influence within its bounds. Other | 


things are involved in the idea of the Church 
of England—such as the interrelation of these 
parochial clergy among themselves by means 
of a hierarchy of grades, up to Bishops and 
Archbishops. But, on the whole, it is on 


the distribution of England into parishes, 
and on the time-honoured spectacle of an in- 
dividual well-educated man labouring cleri- 








man, appointed to perform the estab- | 








cally in each parish, that the mind fastens 
when it thinks of the Church of England in 
its most intimate connexions with English 
life. It is through this mode of presenting 
itself that the Church of England has its 
strongest hold in our times on the heart and 
imagination of the English people, and even 
on the respect of those who do not yield much 
to heart or imagination, but criticize all in- 
stitutions on their merits. So long as the 
Church of England is thought of merely in 
the aggregate as a body of men claiming it 
as their office to administer high spiritual 
truth to the national mind, that modern 
objection to their claim which consists in the 
assertion that all truth is spiritually regula- 
tive, and, consequently, that every com- 
munity has already its true and sufficient 
clergy in all who in any manner lead its 
thoughts on important subjects, may seem to 
have some force. In these days, it may be 
said, the real clergy of England are its 
thinkers, its savans, ita speakers, its writers, 
of all orders collectively ; and, whatever may 
have been once necessary, when the thought 
of man was more homogeneous, and a com- 
paratively few persons monopolized it all, 
why now persist in offensive distinctions 
among orders of truths, as if some were 
sacred and others profane, by doing obeis- 
ance to a particular class as our clergy par 
excellence? If it be true that the Sun is the 
physical fountain of energy for our system, 
and that he is radiating his energy so fast 
into space that Science can forecast a time 
when it will be all used up, then does not 
that truth take rank as of prodigious effect to 
modify the whole condition of the human 
spirit about all things whatsoever, and is not 
whoever propagates it a preacher of power, and 
is not unintelligent resistance to it a carnal 
striving against the Spiritof Truth? Such is 
the argument, we say, that might proceed 
from men of extreme views now amidst us. 
Buteven by those who keep themselves far short 
of these extreme views, and who take their 
stand unflinchingly on the ground that there 
is such a thing as Saving Iaith, or doctrine 
revealed as of paramount and eternal conse- 
quence to the soul of man, and that the per- 
petual function of the Church is the adminis- 
tration of such doctrine and no other to the 
heart and conscience of mankind—even by 
these, objections may be taken to sueh an 
organization as the Church of England, 
looked at in the aggregate. Unless they ac- 
cept the dogma of Apostolical succession, or 
of a mystery in ordination, or unless at least 
they hold to that plainer idea on which so 
many churchmen now prefer to rest the 
claims of the English Church to superior 
respect—to wit, that it commands, or may 
command, the services of a highly-educated 
clergy, representing what is normally best 
in English society—they may conceive an 
organization of a Church that should satisfy 
them more than that of the Church of Eng- 
land. But if, instead of thus thinking of the 
English clergy in the aggregate as a class 
invested either with general didactic func- 


tions as respects the nation, or with the | 
specific function of ministers to the national | 
mind of all-important Biblical doctrine, the | 


critic of the Church of England should 
think of them distributively as the pastors of 
the many thousand English parishes 
educated, and respectable, and mostly pious 





men that are scattered over the length and | 


breadth of England, each not only a teacher | 
the extent of the discord between what is and 


‘what might be is not to be measured by the 


of all that he knows and a minister of Bibli- 
cal doctrine within his assigned bit of terri- 
tory, but also within that territory the priest 
of the stated worship, the performer of the 
sacred rites of baptism, marriage, and burial, 
and the functionary on whom deyolve a 
thousand practical and philanthropic duties 
in the economy of society—then it is pro- 
bable that the Church of England will as- 
sume under his gaze a characterso venerable, 
so useful, so congruous and necessary to the 
life of England, as to overbear afl contrary 


criticism. It will probably then be felt that, | : 
'the Church of England, as many think, is 


whatever abundance of other means of intel- 
lectual action on the national mind at pre- 
sent exists, through the press or otherwise, 
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as the | 





———— aE 





and whatever scope for zeal in evangelical 
preaching in towns, or in zig-zag movements 
over the country, thefe may be out of the 
Establishment, the Church of England is an 
ea the peculiar uses of which Eng- 
lish society has not yet outgrown and is not 
likely to outgrow. 

In point of fact, there never was a time 


when the Church of England, as a potenti- 
ality, had a stronger hold on the good-will of 
Englishmen generally than at present. And 


yet, as all know, there has not been, for many 
generations, a time when the Church of Eng- 
land, as an actuality, was blown upon from 
all sides with a ruder and more revolutionary 
breath. How is this? With what in the 
Church of England is there at present such a 
quarrel? Not, certainly, with those moral 
and economical functions which the clergy 
exercise in their parishes, and exercise in 
the main so well that no machinery for per- 
forming them can yet be conceived better 
than that which is represented in our recto- 
ries, and vicarages, and parsonages. Nor 
yet, certainly, to any great degree, with the 
continuance of the hereditary ceremonies and 
forms of worship. So far as the quarrel does 
affect these; it affects them only by reflec- 
tion from the real object of assault. That 
real object of assault is the conduct of the 
clergy, or even, as the law seems to stand, 
the compelled position of the clergy in their 
didactic capacity, as the appointed ministers f 
doctrine to the mind of thenation—the relation 
in which they stand to the best contemporary 
non-clerical thought. A Church, it is said, 
whether viewed as an organization for the 
administration of spiritual truth of all kinds 
to the national mind, or, more specifically, as 
an organization for the administration of 
essentially Christian truth, cannot, in the 
nature of things, move on from generation 
to generation with a fixed apparatus of tenets 
once for all expressed to their last particular, 
but must, if it is to retain its power, absorb 
and convert to spiritual use all truth that is 
evolved around it, or, at least, not be in 
antagonism to the most vital masses of such 
truth. Ifthe true doctrine of the Christian 
Church must always, by its nature, be to the 
the Jews a stumbling-block, and to the Greeks 
foolishness, yet it may be but a wresting of 
the text to exult in seeing more and more 
of the Jews stumbling, and more and more 
of the Greeks contemptuous, at the precise 
form of the doctrine which the Church 
proffers. Now, it is maintained that, in 
the present day of active research and 
speculation of all kinds, the discrepancy be- 
tween the common teaching of the Church of 
England and the most energetic contempo- 
rary thought of England has reachd a max- 
imum—that things are come to that se that 
either greater liberty and variety of opinion 
must be allowed within the Church, or 
the Church will forfeit the character which 
it has long had, and which most Englishmen 
desire earnestly to see it retain, as a reall 

national institute. True, the complaint, bot 

without and within the Church, is made bya 
comparatively small number ; and, so far as 
the mass of the people or the mass of thé 
clergy are concerned, the Church, merely ex- 
cluding more and more of those of our edu- 
cated and thoughtful young men who would 
have been eager to enter it, might go on, 
with no relaxation of its present subscriptions, 
in formal possession of the parish-machinery 
of England for a long while to come. But 


number of those who proclaim it. Mutatis 
mutandis, the descriptions given by Mr. 
Froude, in the important volumes of his 
History which the public are at this moment 


_ reading, as to the conflict between the old and 


the new in the English Church at the time 
of the accession of Elizabeth, would be held 


| by many, both within and without the 
Chu 


rch, to be applicable over again to the 


| English Church in its present crisis. 


In this state of ecclesiastical affairs, when 


heaving towards some constitutional change 
that shall make a new epoch in her history, 
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the promotions of Dean Trench and Canon 
Stanley are events of more than usual 
interest. Both are men qualified, above most 
churchmen, to mediate between the Church 
and the highest non-clerical thought and 
culture of their time. And, so far as they 
differ in their views of the extent of Church- 
Reform that may be necessary, the lots that 
have been assigned them respectively corre- 
spond with their characters. Dean Trench 

s over to a Primacy in that English 

urch in Ireland, in which, whatever liber- 
ality he may show in his administration of 
its internal affairs, yet, as it is the Church of 
a minority, and seems even now to await a 
political onslaught preparing for it in many 





quarters, his career, as respects the external | 


relations of the Church, will necessarily be 
conservative. @anon Stanley, on the other 
hand, remains within the Church of England 
pore as the holder of its highest Deanery. 

e is now in a position to forward, even 
more influentially than hitherto, those views 
of an enlargement of the constitution of the 
Church of which he has been one of the 
boldest representatives; and his promotion, 
while it was the inevitable recognition of his 
oc ag! personal and literary claims, is pro- 

ably :lso an indication that his views are 
gaining ground. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


SMILES’S INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Industrial Biography: Iron Workers and Tool 
Makers. By Samuel Smiles, author of the 
“ Lives of the Engineers.” (Murray.) 


is impossible to close this book without a 

feeling of exultation in being an English- 
man—one of the race that has wielded, as 
no other has, the powers of nature for the 
service of men, and asserted the dominion 
of the human brain and hand over her 
choicest stores, hidden in her most secret 
chambers. As you read page after page of 
these records of the mechanic triumphs of 
your kith and kin, once pitied as— 


“ Laborers that have no land 
To lyve on but hire [their] handes,” 


your heart swells with admiration, no less at 
the inventive power and exhaustless fertility 
of resource they have displayed, than at the 
manly bravery and resistless perseverance 
with which many of them have met the 
bitter hardships of their early life, and 
forced themselves up from the lowest strata 
to comfort and independence. From the 
plough, the mine, the quarry, they come, 
eager to shorten the processes of labour, to 
make that which was tedious short, and that 
which was complicated simple—to do, like 
Nasmyth, in one hour the old work of 
eighteen hundred hours; and it will be 
hard, indeed, if the country that has so 
benefited by their toil refuses them a meed 
of honour and of praise. It is true that 
we do not,, like people five hundred and 
sixty years ago, require our writers, when 
mentioning miners, to stop and explain to 
us that— 


“ Mynurs, they make yn hyllys holes 
As yn the west cuntre men seke coles ;” 


but it is also true that the literary public has 
not known, and does not know, enough of 
these getters and shapers of the produce of 
our mines, these empowerers of the making 
of nearly all the comforts of our every-day 
life. Does it not sound odd to you to come 
across such passages as these ?— 


As the connoisseur in art will exclaim, at sight 
of a picture, “That is Turner,” or “ That is Stan- 
field,” detecting the hand of the master in it: so 
the experienced mechanician, at sight of one of 
his machines or engines, will be equally ready to 
exclaim, ‘‘ That is Maudslay ;’’ for the character- 
istic style of the master-mind is as clear to the 
expericnced eye in the case of the finished machine 
as the touches of the artist’s pencil are in the case 
of the finished picture. 

What Oxford and Cambridge are in letters, 
workshops such as Maudslay’s and Penn’s are in 
mechanics: Nor can Oxford and Cambridge men 





be prouder of their connexion with their respec- 
tive colleges than mechanics such as Whitworth, 
Nasmyth, Roberts, Muir, and Lewis are of their 
connexion with the school of Maudslay. 

One of Mr. Maudslay’s old workmen, when 
informing us of the skilful manner in which he 
handled the file, said, “It was a pleasure to see 
him handle a tool of any kind, but he was quite 
splendid with an eighteen-inch file.’’ 


This is a new field of feeling and thought, 
and one that it is good to dip into for a 
change. Mr. Smiles, in his well-known 
uadtiie, straightforward way, has given us 
in this ‘‘ Industrial Biography,” first, a rapid 
sketch of the history of iron and the smith in 
Britain, then of the beginnings and progress 
of the iron manufacture here, and the 
‘‘mynurs”’ who perfected it, and, lastly, of 
the mechanical inventions, and the inventors 
that turned into tools and machines the metal 
which the manufacturers produced. The book 
is a history of iron in Britain, in the 
most interesting form that such a history 
can take—a series of the biographies of the 
men whose brains inyented the successive 
improvements in the treatment of the ore 
and metal ; and the lives are told in the style 
fitted to them—plain, vigorous, untricky 
English, fit for man and boy to read. The 
Keltic and Roman remains are noticed; 
the thirsty smith of Howel Dha, who was 
‘‘ entitled to a draught of every kind of liquor 
that was brought into the hall ;” his Highland 
delinquent brother, who was so valuable that 
his chief offered to hang any two weavers to 
pacify his accusers rather than give him up ; 
and then the Spanish noble before the 
Armada, whose words ‘‘ were not so rashly 
uttered as politely noted’? when ‘‘he did 
solemnly utter that it woull be an eas 
matter in short time to conquer England, 
because it wanted armour.” Hence sprang 
‘*the many forges and furnaces for the mak- 
ing of iron, and out of the glasse kilnes, as 
hath devoured (A.D. 1607) many famous 
woods within the wealds.” This tree-eating 
at last became a serious matter, and the 
‘* yoragious iron-mills”’ had to be stopped by 
the legislature. But, as ‘‘ God of his infinite 
goodness (if we will but take notice of His 

oodness unto this Nation) hath made this 
Conatey a very Granary for the supplying of 
Smiths with Iron, Cole, and Lime made with 
Cole,” the manufacturers began gradually to 
smelt iron by coal instead of wood; and Simon 
Sturtevant took out the first patent ‘‘to neale, 
melt, and worke all kind of metal oares, 
irons, and steeles, with sea-coale, pit-coale, 
earth-cole, and brush-fewell,” first ridding 
the coal of ‘‘those malignant proprieties 
which are averse to the nature of metallique 
substances.”” Dud Dudley, Lord Dudley’s 
natural son, was the first Englishman who 
followed the German (in 1620); but the other 
ironmasters worried him with lawsuits, their 
men cut his bellows and broke up his works, 
and at last his own siding with Charles I. in 
the Civil War destroyed his chance of success, 
till—‘‘ seepe captus, anno 1648 semel condem- 
natus, et tamen non decollatus’’—he had at 
last, in 1665, four forges at work at his 
‘perfect invention,” as he says. Wise 
Andrew Yarranton—in the field, too, on the 
Commonwealth side—was at work at the 
same time improving the manufacture of 
and tinning iron, besides proposing a land 
registry (part of which the present Lord 
Chancellor has carried out), deepening rivers, 
scheming linen manufactures, &c., &c. 
—a man far ahead of the rest of his country, 
‘‘ whose future flourishing,” says he, ‘‘is 
the only reward I ever hope to see of all 
my labours.” We cannot pause to nar- 
rate the successes of the efforts by Darby 
and Reynolds to smelt iron with coal, of 
Benjamin Huntsman to make cast-steel, 


and secure to Sheffield the lead in its mannu- | 


facture through the world, or of Bessemer to 
perfect the process, Cort, Crayshaw, Mushet, 
and James Beaumont Neilson—with his 
wonder-working ‘ hot-blast” and its benefit 
to Scotland—must be passed over too; and 
we turn to the ‘‘ Mechanical Inventions and 
Inventors” just to beg every one to read 
the lives of Maudslay, Nasmyth, and 
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William Fairbairn. Watching the first, from 
the time when he was a ‘‘ powder-monkey ” 
at twelve years old at Woolwich, then 
stealing off to the smithy to hammer and 
file for pure delight, and finally in the 
midst of all his wonderful inventions and 
success, when he smiles to get a good excuse 
for ‘‘ having a go at”’ a bar again :—looking 
at Nasmyth with his 10s. a week in London, 
contriving a cooking apparatus to feed him on 
4s., and going without butter for his bread ; 
afterwards having his great steam-hammer 
rejected in England, to be set up unknown 
tohimin France ; and atlast, in 1856, retiring 
with ‘‘enough of this world’s goods: let 
younger men have their chance,” to draw, 
to investigate the cuneiform character, and 
make what Sir John Herschel calls ‘‘ a most 
wonderful discovery” of the luminous 
flakes on the sun’s surface, the immediate 
sources of the solar light and heat, and this 
with a telescope of his own making :—seeing 
William Fairbairn making a carriage for and 
nursing his little brother, now Mayor of 
Leeds, then boxing his way up, by seventeen 
pitched battles, through the pit-lads among 
whom he works, braving his first failure 
to get work in London, making his first 
sausage -chopping machine, and battling 
resolutely on till the British Association 
proclaims him as one that British science 
delights to honour; —seeing these men, 
their British pluck, their cunning brains 
and ready hands; . knowing that it is not 
only gain and worldly wealth that has led 
them on, but the manly love to dare and do 
for their country’s me and the good of men, 
we rejoice that our roll of Worthies has been 
so increased by these biographies of Mr. 
Smiles, and that he has given us new names 
to honour and respect. The book is one to 
cheer on every British worker in his course, 
and to make every one care more for the 
land that has bred such noble fellows as the 


writer so well and so simply tells of. 
F. J. F. 





MAGUIRE’S LIFE OF FATHER 
MATTHEW. 


Father Mathew: a Biography. By John Francis 
Maguire, M.P., author of “Rome: its Ruler 
and its Institutions.” (Longman & Co.) 

T has been the fashion among a certain 
set of late to sneer at the teetotallers ; 
but the sneers do not come from men who 
know what a drunkard’s home is, or have 
seen the change wrought in man and wife, 
children and home, by a drunken father’s 
taking the pledge. Those who, on any 

Saturday night, haye seen the pale and 

tattered little ones waiting and trembling 

for the return of him who should have been 
their best protector and friend; who have 
seen on Monday the true wife with her 
blackened eye, or the innocent child with its 
cut head, and then have witnessed the same 
family’s comfort and happiness after the 
teetotal lecturer has converted the father,— 
no such men will refuse their ‘‘ God speed 
you !” to the preacher of teetotalism among 
the classes given to drunkenness, or wonder 
if, in their desire to stem the tremendous 
flood of waste and misery that strong drink 
sends surging over the land, the teetotallers 
ask for a temporary Maine Liquor Law, 
even though it take away for a season the 
rightful liberty of the self-controlled for the 
benefit of their weaker fellows. No doubt 
long before, and certainly ever since, the 
famous public-house drunken scene in 
‘* Piers Ploughman’” in 1362—when ‘‘ Glutton 
glubbed a gallon and a gill” of the fresh 
unhopped beer of the day, and ‘‘ coughed up 
acaudle in Clement’s lap which no so hungry 
hound in Hertfordshire durst lap up, so 
unlovely it smacked’’—drunkenness has been 
one of the chief curses of England; and, 
though special revivals of the habit have 
been due to the example of the Danes and 

Dutch, the introduction of gin, &c., we 

believe that the disease has been chronic in 

Britain from very early days, and that at no 

time since English was written would its 

speakers haye denied the truth in the 
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welcome of Secundus Demon to the brewster 
of wine and ale in the Easter-play : 

“ Welckome, dere ladye, I shall thee wedd, 
For many a heavye and droncken head, 
Cause of thy ale, were broughte to bed 
Farre worse then anye beaste.” 


But the enormous increase in the consump- 
tion of ardent spirits that took place in the 
ten years from 1821 to 1831 must have 
doubled the amount of drunkenness pre- 
viously existing; for whereas the consump- 
tion in 1802, 1812, and 1821 had been nearly 
the same—averaging about nine million gal- 
lons and a half—by 1831 it had sprung to 
21,845,408 gallons, or more than double its 
former amount; and in this increase Ireland 
had more than its due proportion, for its 
consumption of 3,311,462 gallons in 1821 
had risen in 1831 to 8,710,672 gailons, or 
more than two-and-a-half times its former 
amount. These statistics we have had to 
ascertain for ourselves; but Mr. Maguire 
tells us that in 1839 the Irish consumption of 
spirits was 12,296,000 gallons—so that the 
traffic was still rapidly increasing. Nowonder 
then that, as the zealous, loving, and tender- 
hearted priest visited the House of Industry 
-—~the Cork workhouse of those days—he 
pitied ‘‘ the dilapidated drunkard,’’ and that 
‘the orphan child of the drunkard made his 
heart bleed with sorrow.” In the dismal 
wards of this workhouse it was that he saw 

The dupes of their own besotted folly, the slaves 
of a passion that seemed to be as uncontrollable 
as it was fatal in its consequences. Here, in this 
wretched abode, was the worldly ruin which, from 
the pulpit and in the confessional, he had so often 
depicted as one of the results of this destructive 
vice ; and, in the hospitals, in the jail, in the 
lunatic asylum, as in the haunts of infamy, he wit- 
nessed other phases of the same terrible infatuation. 


The danger of his country was great; 
how could he refuse to come to the rescue, 
when the good Quaker, William Martin, 
appealed to him once and again—‘‘ Oh! 
Theobald Mathew, if thou would only give 
thy aid, much good could be done in this 
city”’—‘‘Oh! ‘Theobald Mathew, if thou 
would but take the cause in hand!” The 
hour had struck, and the man was not want- 
ing. On Tuesday, the 10th of April, 1838, 
he took the pledge, ‘‘ ‘ Here goes, in the name 
of God!’ and signed as follows—‘ Rev. 
Theobald Mathew, C.C., Cove Street, No. 1.’” 
The ‘‘ Here goes” and the act are charac- 
teristic of the man, indicating at once the 
qualities that led to his extraordinary success 
his genial, almost rollicking manner, his 
energy and go, and his willingness to deny 
himself for others’ good. He had found true 
what many of us have witnessed since, that 
the endeayour to discourage drunkenness, 
when you drink moderately yourself, does 
**not meet with the success you desire,” and 
that, to reform others, you must take the 
pledge with them yourself. The ‘love for 
affording pleasure to, or conferring happiness 
on others,” says Mr. Maguire, ‘‘ was one 
of the most marked characteristics, indeed 
passions, of Father Mathew’s beneficent 
nature.” Born on October 10, 1790, in the 
** Golden Vale” of Tipperary, in the mansion 
. of his father’s patron ; then removed to that 
father’s farm; his mother’s pet, promising 
her, before he is twelve, that he will be a 
priest,—the boy grew up a gentle, unselfish, 
cheerful fellow. He was obliged to leave 
Maynooth for having a few friends in his 
rooms, and then joined the lowliest and poorest 
of the regular ordersin Ireland—the Capuchins 
of Kilkenny. His fame as a preacher and 
confessor soon spread through the city ; but, 
his bishop having suspended him, in conse- 
quence of a false report, he went to Cork, 
where he established literary and industrial 
schools, and worked heroically during the 
cholera there in 1832. Here is one incident 
of his life then :— 

He had administered the last rites of religion to 
& young man, in whom he had a special interest, 
and, having received a summons to another part of 
the on he hurriedly quitted the ward, from 
which he was absent but for a short time. On 
his return he approached the bed in which he 
had left the young man alive; but the bed was 





now unoccupied. “Nurse, nurse! what has be- 
come of the young man who lay in this bed ?” 
asked Father Mathew. “ Dead, sir,” was the 
laconic answer. ‘ Dead!—it cannot be—where is 
he?” “The corpse is taken to the dead-house, 
sir.” “TI can’t believe he is dead—I must go my- 
self and see,” said Father Mathew; and he at 
once proceeded to the ghastly chamber to which 
the dead were borne, previous to being taken out 
for interment. It presented an awful spectacle 
indeed. At one end was a pile of miserable coflins— 
the merest shells, made of thin boards, and knocked 
together with a few nails. Some of these wretched 
receptacles were on the floor, either with their lids 
fastened down, or open and awaiting their future 
occupants. On tables, and also on the floor, lay 
a number of bodies, in each of which a heart 
throbbed and a soul dwelt a few hours before. 
Some lay, blue and distorted, in the sheet in which 
they had been snatched from the bed on which 
they died ; more were wrapped, like mummies, in 
similar sheets, which had been covered with pitch 
or tar, liberally laid on to prevent contagion. 
Amidst that scene of death in its most appalling 
aspect, there was a horrid bustle of life: coffins 
being nailed down with noisy clatter—sheets being 
rapidly covered over with a black and seething 
substance-—bodies being moved from place to 
place, and tumbled into their last receptacle with 
the haste and the indifference which a terrible 
familiarity with death engenders in the minds of 
a certain class—orders hoarsely given—figures 
moving or reeling to and fro; for it was necessary 
that those who performed the horrid and revolting 
duties of that chamber should be well plied with 
whisky: it was the custom of the time and the 
necessity of the moment. Into this scene of 
horrors, partly lighted by a few coarse flickering 
candles, Father Mathew hurriedly entered. Even 
the strongest might have recoiled at the spectacle 
which met his sight ; but he only thought of the 
object of his mission. There lay the body, and 
near it were two men preparing the tarred sheet 
in which they were to wrap it. “Stop, stop!” 
said Father Mathew, “surely the young man 
can’t be dead!” “Dead, your reverence! God 
forbid you or me would be as dead as that poor 
fellow—the Lord have mercy on his sowl!” said 
one of the men. ‘No, no, I can’t believe it—lI 
was speaking to him a moment before I left the 
ward—let me try.” ‘“ Wisha, try, if you plaze, 
your reverence ; but he’s as dead as a door-nail ; 
and shure it doesn’t take long to carry a man off 
in those times—God be between us and harm!” 
There was a momentary suspension of the loath- 
some work as Father Mathew knelt down beside 
the body, and pressed his hand lightly over the 
region of the heart. A group, such as few, save 
perhaps those who loved to paint the terrible and 
the hideous, would desire to see near them, 
clustered round the devoted priest; and not a 
sound was heard for a time in that chamber of 
death. There was a suspense of a moment—it 
seemed an age—when Father Mathew cried out, 
exultingly—“ Thank God! he is alive!—lI feel his 
heart beat—thank God, thank God!” It was 
quite true—life was not extinct ; and, restoratives 
having been applied, the young man was removed 
to another part of the hospital—and in a few days 
after he was able to pour forth his gratitude to 
him who, through God’s mercy, had rescued him 
from inevitable death. 


It was in Cork that Father Mathew said 
‘* Here goes, in the name of God ;” and the 
cause he had adopted did go through the 
land, conquering and to conquer, so that, by 
1843, the consumption of spirits (which had 
been 12,296,000 gallons four years before) 
had sunk to 5,290,650 gallons, only 500,000 
more than it had been in 1802; the number 
of commitments had dropped from 12,049 to 
8620, the sentences to transportation from 
916 to 482, and the sentences to death from 
66 to 16. Father Mathew had destroyed 
half the crime of the land; and George Roe, 
the great Dublin distiller, could say to hin— 
‘“No man has done me more injury than you 
have, Father Mathew; but I forget all in 
the great you have done my country.” 

‘Has ather Mathew’s work survived 
him?’ asks Mr. Maguire, and answers, 
‘* Conscientiously speaking, I feel convinced 
it has.” 

That the mass of the Irish people have not 
adhered to the pledge, is true; but, assuming the 
possibility that they would have done so, had 
Father Mathew retained for some years longer 
ur of constitution and physical 
he enjoyed in the height of the 
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temperance agitation, and had he been able to 
devote his undivided attention to the completion 
of his work—is it within the bounds of human 
possibility that any moral movement could have 
withstood the combined influence of such dis- 
couraging causes as those which the temperance 
movement had to encounter? Let us be just to 
Father Mathew, and to his followers ; and let us 
remember the succession of events which pressed 
with disheartening effect upon the temperance 
cause and the Irish people—the terrible and 
protracted famine—the political disturbance of 
1848, and the reaction which necessarily followed 
the impaired health of Father Mathew—his long 
absence from Ireland, extending over a period of 
two years and a half, from June 1849 to Decem- 
ber 1851—his gradual decay, which admitted but 
of feeble and intermittent efforts on his part—and 
the depression ard want of public spirit, which the 
poverty and misery of the country induced. What 
human cause—what cause which relied for its sus- 
tainment upon a high moral tone and pride of 
spirit, individual as well as national—could have 
resisted influences such as these? The wonder is, 
not that they acted so injuriously ‘as they did, but 
that they did not act more fatally than they did; 
for, in spite of all that has happened to discourage 
and depress, the organization is not destroyed. 
In every city, in every town, in every parish, there 
are still numbers who have remained faithful to 
the practice of total abstinence, and there are 
everywhere to be found the ready elements of 
future revival. Living examples of the value of 
sobriety—its value to character, to position, to 
worldly prosperity, to domestic happiness and 
public esteem—are to be found in every part of the 
country ; and these examples preach a lesson more 
eloquent than words can frame or tongue can utter. 


On this, the main work of Father 
Mathew’s life, we have purposely dwelt, 


though, perhaps, at too great length. For 
the humorous incidents attending his 


gem ; his profuse generosity, involving 
im in debts; his success in England; his 
courteous reception at Norwich by good 
Bishop Stanley; his visit to America, and 
the refusal of the slave states to have him 
because he desired the negro’s freedom,— 
we must refer the reader to Mr. Maguire’s 
biography, only pausing to call attention to 
the priest’s noble self-devotion at the time 
of the Irish famine, when, as he says— 

Men, women, and children are gradually wasting 
away. They fill their stomachs with cabbage- 
leaves, turnip-tops, &c., &c., to appease the cravings 
of hunger. There are at this moment more than 
five thousand half-starved wretched beings, from 
the country, begging in the streets of Cork. When 
utterly exhausted, bey crawl to the workhouse to die 


and when, as the honoured member for Brad- 
ford, Mr. William Edward Forster, writes :— 

As we went along, our wonder was, not that the 
people died, but that they lived; and I have no 
doubt whatever that in any other country the 
mortality would have been far greater ; that many 
lives have been prolonged, perhaps saved, by the 
long apprenticeship to want in which the Irish 
peasant has been trained, and by that lovely, 
touching charity which prompts him to share his 
scanty meal with his starving neighbour. 


At last came the end. After a stroke of 
apoplexy, ‘‘ Death stole upon him as gently 
as sleep upon a wearied man. He died in 

eace, without the slightest movement... . 

n the sixty-sixth year of his age, and in the 
forty-second of his ministry, the Apostle of 
Temperance” went to his rest. His friend 
has told us the story of his life worthily ; not 
hiding his faults, nor exaggerating his 
merits; there is no trace of partisanship in 
the book ; the preacher sought the good of 
Romanist and Protestant alike, and each 
alike may read the record of his deeds and 
words with pleasure and without offence. O st 
sic semper! We are grateful to Mr. Maguire 
for his careful, interesting, and generous book. 








WINE, THE VINE, AND THE CELLAR. 


Wine, the Vine, and the Cellar. By Thomas 
George Shaw. (Longman & Co.) 


HERE are several well-known books in 
our language on the subject of wines. 
First, therearethe ‘‘ Observations—Historical, 
Critical, and Medical—on the Wines of the 
Ancients, and the Analogy between them and 
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the Modern Wines.” This volume, the author 
of which was Sir Edward Barry, a member of 
the College of Physicians, was published by 
Cadell, in the Strand, in 1775. Barry was 
then a medical practitioner at the fashion- 
able city of Bath, but a few years afterwards 
removed to Dublin, where he became state- 

hysician in the vice-royalty of the Duke of 

ortland. The work had great success for 
nearly half-a-century; and it must be ad- 
mitted it was a very readable and enter- 
taining book, though it abounded with errors, 
and there was nothing absolutely original 
contained init. For, from the days of Lord 
Bacon, who made many observations on the 
subject of wine, treatises had been prepared 
in which the properties of wine and the 
process of its manufacture were explained 
and investigated. 

The next treatise on the subject was the 
‘* History of Ancient and Modern Wines,”’ 
by Dr. Alexander Henderson, of Curzon 
Street, May Fair, lately deceased, published 
in 1824. a men in England were better 
judges of wine, or possessed a rarer and 

tter cellar than Dr. Henderson—so that, 
with competent knowledge of the subject, 
taste, scholarship, and leisure, he was pecu- 
liarly qualified for the task he had under- 
taken. At first our deceased friend enter- 
tained the idea of republishing Barry’s book, 
with notes, supplying the additions which 
more recent improvements had rendered 
necessary; but, on consideration, he found 
the disquisitions of Barry so frequent, and so 
much of the matter obsolete, that he resolved 
himself to write a history of wines, divid- 
ing it into two distinct portions. Greater 
unity and clearness were thus given to the 
matter; and, on the whole, the task was well 
executed by Dr. Henderson. But his work, 
though satisfactory and satisfying, in the 
main, to the scholar and man of taste, was 
too learned and classical for every-day prac- 
tical use. Perceiving this, . Cyrus 
Redding, who came latest into the field, 
determined to publish his ‘ History and 
Description of Modern Wines’’—a work which 
first saw the light in 1833, and reached a 
second editionin 1836. Though Mr. Redding’s 
work is not so learned and classical as Barry’s 
or Dr. Henderson’s, still itis more practically 
useful, and more adapted to the fast and 
business-like age in which we live. 

But Mr. Redding, though an old and ex- 
perienced consumer of wine, has never been 
a wine-merchant; he has never been regu- 
larly bred to the trade; and*in this respect, 
and in this respect only, Mr. Shaw has the 
advantage of him, and, indeed, of all his 
English predecessors. The author of the 
work at present before us, if we be rightly 
informed, has from his youth been bred in 
the wine trade, having been initiated into 
its mysteries in the counting-house of a 
relative, and having subsequently transacted 
business on his own account, or in partner- 
ship. Mr. Shaw, who has passed his grand 
climacteric, has been, as man and boy, close 
upon forty-two years in the trade; and some 
ag of his earlier life was spent in Hol- 
and, where there are large dépdts of wine, 
and a small portion of his later life in short 
journeys to the wine districts of France and 
the Rhine. Irrespective of these practical 
advantages, the compiler of the work before 
us has concerned himself with questions re- 
lating to wine duties for very many years; 
and, so long ago as 1842 or 1843, he addressed 
letters to the Times and to the Spectator 
ate on the subject. Mr. Shaw has 
also been examined before the parliamentary 
committee on the wine duties, and he has 
had interviews with more than one Chancellor 
of the ee on this and cognate subjects. 
He is, therefore, well posted up, to speak 
in American commercial phrase, in all details 
relating to duties, gauging, custom-house. 
regulations, sampling, racking, fining, 
bottling, tasting, cooperage, and knowledge 
of trade-marks and vintages, market prices, 
ce , &c., &c. But, when Mr. Shaw goes 
beyond these commercial, financial, and 
technical details, of which few or no profes- 
sional authors are thoroughly cognisant, he 
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gets somewhat beyond his epth, and occa- 
sionally speaks somewhat too confidently 
and dogmatically. In all that relates to 
the earlier and more recondite history of 
different wines and vintages, his reading and 
information are limited, not to say very 
scanty and superficial; and he is evidently 
not aware of many works written in Italian 
and French on the subject, some of them 
three centuries ago, which completely over- 
throw his views. But, though the work of 
Mr. Shaw, from the desire to display his im- 
perfect reading and research, is obnoxious to 
sharp criticism, yet, in all that is practical, 
in all that he has himself observed, his 
volume is a very valuable contribution to the 
literature of the wine-merchant’s counting- 
house. On the old system of the numerous 
formalities necessary to pay duties on wine, 
Mr. Shaw dilates at some length. ‘These 
tedious formalities, not merely in reference 
to wine, but to all imported produce, are 
now greatly abridged and simplified. The 
merit of these changes is owing to the 
administration of a man whose merits are 
not sufficiently appreciated in our generation 
—we mean the late Mr. Canning. It was 
Canning who placed his friend Huskisson in 
a position to effect these reforms, while he 
sustained and cheered his disciple at a time 
when he was looked coldly on by the Liver- 


pools, Sidmouths, and Eldons of a past | 


generation. Much credit is also due for 
these reforms to the late Lord Wallace, to 
the late Mr. Frankland Lewis (the father of 
the late ever-to-be-regretted Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis), and to Mr. Villiers, more 
than seven-and-thirty years ago one of 
the Commissioners of Revenue Inquiry. 
Great credit is also due for the simpliti- 
cation of all our custom regulations to the 
late Mr. Deacon Hume, one of the ablest 
and most industrious public servants ever 
employed in the Custom House. In Mr. 
Shaw’s earlier days, it was unusual tu pur- 
chase a single cask of wine, as we can 
ourselyes youch, without going to the docks 
to taste it; and thus a whole day was lost, 
and an expenditure of at least a crown, and 
often more, made in journeying to and from 
the St. Katherine docks by the long stage to 
the Bank, either from Oxford Road or the 
New Road. Butnowall this is changed, and 
gentlemen as well as dealers purchase their 
wines by sample. 

Mr. Shaw expresses a hope that the habit 
of keeping wines in bond may not continue, 
for he contends it is ruinous to every cask of 
pure, natural wine. It does not very mate- 
rially affect such wines as port, sherry, and 
marsala, with 35 to 45 of proof-spirit ; but it 
does affect the finer and more delicate wines 
possessing aroma and bouquet. Mr. Shaw 
truly states that in many cellars in France 
there are 6000, 8000, and 10,000 hogsheads, 
which require daily supervision. In the 
bonded cellars near Bercy every merchant 
has the entire control of his stock, and 
employs his own men ; and the same practice 
is followed in Holland and Belgium. That 
this system should be adopted here, at least 
in reference to French and Rhine wines, seem 
only reasonable. 

The old proverb says ‘‘It is an ill bird 
that fouls its own nest.” Yet, in defiance of 
the homely adage, Mr. Shaw contends that 
the wine trade is a bad one; and he alleges 
that the revenue from wine has kept below 
two millions sterling for the last fifty years, 
while the population has increased from 
fourteen to thirty millions. Mr. Shaw de- 
clares that it is ‘‘ generally a desperate affair 
to go into the wine trade;” and he believes 
he is expressing nearly the truth when de- 
claring ‘‘ that, if all who deal in wine were to 
be called upon to pay whatever they owe in 
business and otherwise, more than a half 
would be found insolvent.’’ The compiler 
of this book therefore deliberately advises 
parents not to make their sons wine-mer- 


chants. This seems a little extra-judicial 
counselling. In all trades and professions 
the percentage of men succeeding is small. 


Among nearly 6000 barristers there are not 


above 100 who make a considerable income, | 
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and not above 200 who make a moderate 


income. It is nearly the same with acade- 
mically-bred pe and pure surgeons. 
The bar and educated physic and surgery 


give far more to the public than they take 
from it. With general practitioners and 
surgeon -apothecaries and attorneys it is 
different, though there are thousands of 
surgeon-apothecaries and attorneys through- 
out the three kingdoms not making bread 
and cheese. . 

Mr. Shaw complains that, in his trade, there 
is a great deal of touting. But in what pro- 
fession or trade is there not touting in 1863 ? 
He complains that, even in the hunting-field, 
men try to sell their wine. But, within a 
week, in a hunting-field in Sussex—as we 
ourselves know, having been on the spot— 
men riding to the hounds have been heard to 
recommend their physic and their warm 
baths—why not their wine and cigars ? 

In the chapter in which adulteration of 
wines is spoken of, Mr. Shaw, we believe, as 
to the merchants at least, states the truth. He 
remarks ‘‘ that pepper, milk, and everything 
is adulterated; and so is wine—but notin the 
way that those who have little practical 
knowledge represent.” In the great wine 
houses and cellars abroad, different vintages 
and qualities, differing in age, body, colour, 
and flayour, are now, as they always have 
been in ancient and modern times—so far 
back as 1800 years ago—mixed together ; 
and, if this be judiciously done, the result is 
not deleterious, but highly satisfactory. He, 
however, who wishes for a judiciously-mixed 
wine—whether sherry, port, claret, or cham- 
pagne—should address himself to a first-rate 
grower, or wine-merchant; and, if he con- 
sents to pay an adequate price, he is sure to be 
well served. If people, however, will deal 
with tenth-rate houses who advertise low- 
priced wines—we will not say cheap, for 
they are dear at any price—or with publicans 
who add alcohol, water, and still more dele- 
terious ingredients, the fault is their own. 

In all that Mr. Shaw says as to the wine 
cellars in modern houses, sensible men will 
agree. The weekly journal the Builder has 
already forestalled Mr. Shaw on this question, 
and done good service to the trade as well as 
to all lovers of the pure juice of the grape. 
The man who adulterates wine with noxious 
ingredients is, according to Martial, a great 
cruninal :— 

“Scelus est jugulare Falernum 
Et dare Campano toxica seeva mero ;” 
but he who puts it into “little poking holes,”’ 
to use the words of our author, miscalled 
cellars, deserves also a castigation. 

Mr. Shawseems to think, to use hisown queer 
phrase, ‘‘ that port is losing caste,” and that 
it is seldom seen on the tables of the higher 
classes. In this opinion this wine-merchant of 
two-and-forty years’ standing is woefully 
mistaken. ‘lo borrow a phrase from the 
Methodist connexion, there has been within 
the last seven years ‘‘a revival” as regards 
port. Large fancy prices are now given for 
that article, and travellers from London houses 
have, since 1855, been perambulating Ireland 
and Scotland, buying up anything like old 
tawny parcels. Port of the very finest 
quality and price is drunk at the Leicester- 
shire Hunt; it has again resumed its —- 
Christ Church, Oriel, All Souls’, and Balliol 
at Oxford, and at Trinity and St. John’s, 
Cambridge, and also amony the most fashion- 
able young men at the clubs and Inns of 
Court. The judges who forty years ago 
drank nothing but port—a practice aban- 
doned between 1832 and 1852—have again 
returned to their first love ; and it is a noto- 
rious fact that the late Mr. Justice Talfourd 
invested £5000 in the produce of the Douro, 
one of the very best investments he ever 
made in his life. The wine, to be sure, was 
excellent and costly ; but still a great part of 
it went at the late judge’s sale for twelve and 
fourteen guineas a dozen, There was a yery 
handsome margin of profit after interest and 
compound interest had been deducted by the 
executors, — 

Mr. Shaw makes great cry about a letter 
of a Mr, Ballantyne, a wine-merchant and a 
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countryman of his, published in the Times 
newspaper so far back as 1807. That Mr. 
Ballantyne, like Mr. Shaw himself, was an 
experienced wine-merchant, and knew, as Mr. 
Shaw does, everything about the purchase, 
sale, racking, fining, and rage te wines, 
we have no doubt whatever. this was 
a part-and-parcel of his daily trade, and 
was as familiar to Ballantyne and Shaw as 
‘household words.” But, when Mr. Shaw 
backs up Mr. Ballantyne in his assertion 
that it was not before 1750 that the first 
growth of claret, properly prepared and of 
proper age, came to England to two Scotch- 
men—one Mr. Stewart of York Buildings, 
and the other Mr. Allan of Mark Lane—we 
must take leave to dispute this unsupported 
assertion of the two wine-merchants. Good 
and properly-prepared claret was well known 
and profusely drunk in England from the 
days of the Plantagenets—in the days of the 
Henrys, the Richards, and the Edwards. It 
continued to be drunk, and largely drunk, 
during the reigns of the Tudors and the 
Stuarts; and it was not till the period of 
the Methven Treaty that it was to a con- 
siderable degree displaced in England and 
Scotland by port. In Ireland, claret was not 
displaced by the general introduction of port 
till about eighty ba ago—namely, in the 
vice-royalty of Charles Manners, Duke of 
Rutland, a man exceedingly fond of des vins 
capiteux, or what Mr. Shaw, in the language 
of the trade, would call stout and heady 
wines. In the vice-royalty of the great 
Lord Chesterfield, nine-and-thirty years pre- 
viously, nothing was drunk in Ireland but 
claret, and claret of the very best quality ; 
nor was if till a few years before, in the 


same reign, that claret, and of the best 


quality also, began to be less drunk in Scot- 
land. Mr. Shaw, as a Scotchman, should 
remember the lines written on this subject :— 
“ Firm and erect bold Caledonia stood : 
Old was her mutton, and her claret good. 
‘ Let it be port !’ the British statesman cried— 
She drank the poison and her spirit died.” 


Mr. Shaw also ventures to support Mr. 
Ballantyne in the statement that the wine 
drunk antecedently to 1750 did not come from 
Médoc, which was then a barren waste. 
But, in this assertion, these very confident 
wine-merchants are both mistaken. There 
was a work published at Poitiers in 1565, 
nearly three centuries ago, called ‘‘ Anti- 

uitez de Bordeaux, par un Anonyme.” In 
this work the writer speaks of Médoc as a 
country exceedingly fertile, abounding in 
corn and wine. De la Brousse, who wrote 
nearly two centuries ago, in his book ‘ Sur 
la Primatie d’Aquitaine,” speaking of 
Médoc, says: ‘‘C’est un pais abondant et 
fertile, car encore aujoard’hui le pais de 
Médoc, et celui entre deux mers, porte beau- 
coup de blez.” More than 173 years ago, a 
relative of the writer of this notice possessed 
an estate at Médoc, which still bears his 
name. It still grows an excellent Médoc wine, 
some of which the writer has had for more 
than a quarter of a century in his possession. 
It is curious that this very crt is mentioned by 
Mr. Shaw, and also in the work of Jullien, 
** Topographie de tous les Vignobles connus.” 
There can be no doubt whatever about the 
locality. What is now called Médoc is the 
ancient Meduli Medulli, and is described by 
geo phers of 1663, in the reign of Louis 

IV., as a “ ope pays du Bordelais en 
Guyenne.” ‘Tl est au couchant,” says La- 
combe, ‘‘de la ville de Bordeaux, entre la 
Garonne et le er @’Arcachon et la mer de 
Gascogne.” e learn from La Quintinie 
that, antecedent to his time, it was celebrated 
for a yellow fig, which our own Wolsey intro- 
duced—into Tarring and Lancing in Sussex— 
and also for a celebrated cherry, called the 
Médoc cherry, which, by corruption in our 
vernacular, become Mayduke. It is 
curious that this cherry, so excellent in 
me no Tonger flourishes in Médoc. 

. Shaw would have us believe that the 
word claret is-only used in England, the 
English purchasing their wines at a place 

ed Clairette. is is a theory without 
the shadow of the shade of foundation. The 





words clairet and clairette are perfectly well- 
known to every good French scholar. They 
mean two wholly different things. Clairet 
means a red wine, as contradistinguished 
from a white wine, such as Sauterne or Bar- 
sac, whereas clairette means a mixture, called 
by some Hippocras, by others Ratafia. 

In the great Dictionary of Treyoux, the 
best work of the kind ever published, edit. 
1732, will be found the following explana- 
tion :— 

CLAIRET—CLAIRETTE. 

Au masculin il ne se dit proprement que du vin 
rouge paillet. Vinum rubellum sanguineum. En 
ce sens on dit qu’un homme est entre le blanc et 
le clairet pour dire qu’il est entre deux vins. Et 
au feminin il se dit proprement d'une eau de vie, 
ot on a faite confite des cerises avec du sucre et 
autres ingrédiens, cuits au soleil. On a appelé 


autrefois clairet !hypocras, ou vin composé avec: 


des épiceries. Les Allemands l’appellent encore 
claret, les Espagnols clarea, et les auteurs modernes 
claretum. 

In Menage, in the edit. of 1750, under 
the word Clairet, we find the following :— 
‘** Sorte de vin. M. de Saumaise sur l’histoire 
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Auguste, p. 421: Purpureum vinum hoc est | 


sanguineum, vulgo in _ idiomate 
cluiret, nam et clara purpura est quam 
Greeci ofefay appellant. Du Francois clairet 
les Italiens ont fait leur claretto.”’ 

If Mr. Shaw had read Redi he would have 
found confirmation of this in his well-known 
lines :— 

** Benedetto 
Quel claretto.’’ 


There is further authority on the etymology 
of the word. In the dictionary of Restaut, 
published at Poitiers in 1765, we find the 
following :—‘‘ Clairet. Au masculin il ne 
se dit proprement que du vin rouge a la dis- 
tinction de blanc.” Under the head Clairette 
we find the following:—‘‘Espéce de la 
Ratafia.”’ If one more authority were needed 
to prove that ‘claret’ is a French and 
European word, we have the opinion of old 
Lémery, the physician of Louis XIV., who 
says: ‘‘Claret is the best wine for all 
constitutions; and the reason is because it 
contains a sufficient quantity of tartarous 
parts that make it less heady and more 
stomachical than white wine.” Will Mr. 
Shaw now persist in his unsupported theory 
that claret is an English designation, and 
that the claret antecedent to 1750 was a 
white wine? If so, we would quote for his 
benefit the following passage from the learned 
and interesting work of Le Grand, published 
by the king’s printer in 1782: ‘‘ On appellait 
vin clairet celui qui n’était ni rouge ni blanc. 
Il y en avait de plusieurs nuances—gris, 
a ceil de perdrix, etc.—car on estimait 

eaucoup des couleurs batardes, quoiqu’elles 
indiquassent un vin des derniéres presses.” 
(Le Grand, tom. iii., p. 59: Paris, 1782.) As 


to the absurd fancy of Mr. Shaw that there: 


was no good claret before 1750, we refer to 
a work called Pegg’s ‘‘ Cury,” of which it is 
plain he has never heard. In that miscellany 
there is an account of the rolls of provisions, 
with their prices, in the time of Henry VIIL. ; 
and we there find that, at the dinner given 
at the marriage of Gervys Clifton and Mary 
Nevil, the price of three hogsheads of wine 
‘ane white, one red, and one claret) was set 

own at £5. 5s. There are other inaccuracies 
and errors in Mr. Shaw’s work on which we 
do not care to dwell. His tone is too con- 
fident and dogmatical out of the cellar, the 
counting-house, and the wine exchange, or 
mart. But in these places he understands 
his craft well; and in a practical sense his 
book is a good one. With what he says as 
to the mixture of wines we will conclude :— 

It does not follow that, because a wine is only of 
one growth, and unmixed with any other, it is 
therefore better. On the contrary, it very fre- 
quently happens that it might be much improved 
by being mixed, not only with one, but with 
several others, so as to combine body and bouquet. 
No rules can be laid down for effecting this ; but 
it should be remembered that what is desired by 
the seller, as much as by the buyer and consumer, 
is the quality that is most liked, and which will 
be most saleable and agreeable; for no business 
will continue to improve, if not founded on this 
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basis. It must also be recollected that, although 
very excellent wine may often be found in a 
farmer's cellar, in general it is only that kind 
which he himself has grown and made; and, 
should the various qualities of the district be 
wanted, they must be songht for throughout the 
department. This is how the Paris and other wine- 
merchants of France, and often of Belgium, Ger- 
many, and Holland act—viz., blending, when they 
have got them in their own cellars, to suit their 
trade. So also must English merchants do, if 
they hope successfully to compete with others. 


This one passage is real, solid, common 
sense, worthy of old Caledonia in her best 
days. v.35. 








*“ JANET’S HOME,” AND OTHER 
NOVELS. 

Honour and Dishonour. By the Author of 
“ Stretton of Ringwood Chace.” Two Volumes. 
(Day.) 

The Heiress and Her Lovers. By Georgiana 
Lady Chatterton. Three Volumes. (Bentley.) 


Janet's Home. Two Volumes. (Macmillan.) 


HERE at one time prevailed a fashion of 
glazing windows with ground-glass, edged 
with a broad border of orange colour, and 
that again with clear ordinary glass. Read- 
ing these three books gives somewhat the 
same sensation as looking through one of 
these windows. 

The first-named story gives views of life 
about as distinct as may be obtained by 
means of the shadows upon ground-glass. 
The figures in it are meant for men and 
women; but they are the men and women, 
not of life, but of the circulating oe 
There are two heroes and heroines to match, 
a villain, a forgery, a disappearance, a crash, 
asuspected suicide, and general rehabilitation, 
—allsoentirely according to the regular manu- 
facture that no one is likely to recollect its 
existence a week after having skimmed it. 

And now we pass to the orange-coloured 
medium, transparent and distinct in itself, 
and showing the work of an able hand, but 
all in a strange lurid colouring, with blacker 
shadows and more glaring lights than those 
to which our eyes are accustomed. The 
tale alternates between Ireland and the 
high life of the days of George IV., and thus 
give some excuse for the strong contrasts and 
marvellous incidents in which it deals—in- 
deed, it is more like the novels of those days 
than in the recent sensation style. Morgan 
O’Neil and Henoria Verdon, both monsters of 
beauty and of wickedness, begin by an attach- 
ment, which is broken off by anactof falsehood 
on the lady’s part, resented passionately by 
the gentleman, not from honourable, but from 
jealous feeling. Both becoming reckless, she 
inflicts herself on a gouty old peer—he upon 
Nesta, the lovely and innocent heiress, whose 
heart had been gained by the romance of his 
position, whilst he casts the blame of a past 
intrigue upon his innocent brother. The 
deserted peasant-love becomes an instrument 
of vengeance, in the approved Meg Merrilies 
style—strangling Nesta’s first child in the 
cradle, and acting Banshee whenever any 
horror is going to take place; and of these 
there are many. The old attachment between 
Morgan and Honoria is renewed, and their 
child is secretly exchanged for Nesta’s 
daughter. Morgan suppresses a will, com- 
mits a murder, and, when at length appre- 
hended, leaps out of window into a foaming 
torrent to avoid public disgrace, leaving the 
next generation to arrange matters as to the 
inheritance. This is, indeed, a full banquet 
of horrors. But they are delicately served 
up; and, while Morgan’s crimes ryt nent 
nently brought forward, those of Honoria 
are only inferred, so that we are spared the 
disgust of contact with female depravity. 
Moreover, there is the relief of the beautiful 
character of Nesta, faithfully and patiently 
enduring her husband’s harshness, and gra- 
dually winning his affection, so that his last 
words are full of love and entreaty for her 

ardon. Her daughter Letitia and her friend 
va, as well as ‘‘ Cousin Di,” Fg otic 
very agreeable portraits ; an onoria 8 
father is a capital sketch of an indolent, self- 
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indulgent, shrewd man, with his heart in the 

right place, but never doing any good with it. 

Aunt Mary seems to be intended for a good 

nius; but her effect is rather like that of a 

k chorus. She does not materially aid 

the action of the story, and the extracts from 

her note-book have just the same sort of 

relation to the events that succeed as the 

choric songs to the ensuing dialogue. We 
think she was meant for better things. 

But, from high life, murders, and sup- 
posititious children, seen through the yellow 
transparency, it is delightful to turn to the 
clear, quiet, faithful glass through which we 
look into ‘‘ Janet’s Home”’—a true picture of 
many an interior. Lovers of incident ma 
find it tedious; but it is a book of muc 
earnest and deep thought, and not merely 
for a single reading, but to be taken up 
again and again, and fit to stand on our 
shelyes when its two companions have long 
been forgotten. Each portrait is complete. 
Sensible, intellectual Janet, out-growing her 
childish uncouthness; plodding Hilary, the 
stay of the family, but subject to fits of 
crossness, which he betrays by objecting to 
his sister’s ‘‘ shouting out her words;” sweet 
loving Ernestine, and disappointing Charlie, 
—all play their parts with perfect truth to 
nature, and have very interesting stories 
to work out. But the great charm of the book 
is in the parents. 

The mother is a Welsh heiress, whose pro- 

rty has been all mortgaged away by her 
ather, and whoin her pennilessdependent posi- 
tion has been married, more from pity than 
from love, by a graye professor, between 
whose mind and her own there is a gulf, 
of which she shows her humble appreciation 
by a meek wish that her oes may not 
marry very clever men. Sadly she has pined 
for her Welsh hills, and bitterly has she 
wept over her first son, as disinherited and 
deprived of free country air, turf, and flowers. 
But they have simply and quietly done their 
duty to one another; and, when at length the 
mother revisits her home, she writes: ‘‘ Now 
I begin to see how little happiness depends on 
outward things; as one gets older, as one 
sees the end, one learns to smile at the 
violent wishes of one’s youth, and to see 
that, after all, it has been easy to do without 
a thing that once seemed necessary to one’s 
very life” (vol. 1, p. 247); and she finds 
that, in the very sight of her mountains, she 
had rather be walking down Baker Street to 
see what was in preparation for her husband’s 


supper. 

The father, apparently abstracted, is, never- 
theless, the strongly-felt influence throughout 
the house, perhaps from the force of his 
gentleness. When his son has been idle at 
college and is coming home, ‘Let it be 
happy,” my father sai gently; ‘*only some- 
thing very bad indeed should cloud a home- 
coming. I remember I could never enjoy a 
welcome I had not earned ; but perhaps it is 
well sometimes to give what is not earned.” 
And again : ‘‘ Charlie seems a little bewil- 
dered as to the capacities of my purse, and 
as to what his reasonable claims on it are.” 
There is no storming, only quiet firmness, 
and deep affection, rather implied than ex- 
pressed. 

After his clever daughter grows up to 
companionship, he leans upon her, and she 
assists him in his increasing blinduess ; but, 
when the stroke has fallen, and brought its 
enforced leisure, his wife becomes his chief 
watcher and helper, and his daughter is taught 
not to ‘‘make the others feel now, when 
they were all longing to serve him, that her 
past care had given her a better right than 
they had to help him. In family life there 
was sometimes such a thing as a generous 
withdrawal from service, in order to give 
others, who are longing to serve, eir 
place.”’ 

And, when the family settle in Wales, the 
blind husband and his wife begin their spring- 
time of love, and wander about together— 
she describing to him the scenes he not 
cared for when he could see them for himself, 
but which he now enjoyed, ‘‘as if he had 
gained, not lost, a sense.” Most beautiful, 








happy, and touching is the picture, and 
thoroughly refreshing the atmosphere of 
goodness throughout the book. As a bit of 
machinery, the cleverly-described fine lady 
does, perhaps, go too improbably far in her 
manceuyres to suppress the correspondence 
between her son and his betrothed; and the 
wilful Rosamond is less lifelike than the 
more domestic characters ; but, on the whole, 
it is in perfect drawing, and a beautiful and 
wholesome book. 

Both the last-mentioned works are well 
written ; but can it be by a misprint in the 
‘** Heiress and Her Lovers” that lay instead 
of lie is twice used; and why will Janet not 
only use the vulgarism of to leave without 
an objective, but fall into the lower depth of 
leaving here ? 








MR. WILKIE COLLINS’S MISCELLANIES. 


My Miscellanies. By Wilkie Collins. (Sampson 
Low, Son, & Co.) 


HE rule that men who can do the greater 
feat can also do the less is not an in- 
variable one. At any rate, as far as lite- 
rature is concerned, it cannot be said to 
hold good universally. The fact that you 
have written a three-act drama is no proof 
that you can write a farce; and the composi- 
tion of a successful novel is not conclusive 
evidence that the author can throw off a 
telling leader or a good magazine article at 
a moment’s notice. We have heard of a 
very distinguished newspaper writer who 
said that, when he had completed his column, 
he felt that he had said all he could possibly 
think of on any subject in the wand. This 
gentleman is the type of one large class of 
literary men; but there is another, though a 
smaller one, who are subject to an exactly 
opposite incapacity. They cannot do them- 
selves justice in the limited space of an 
article, and they require space to show their 
real powers. Now Mr. Wilkie Collins we 
believe to belong to the latter class. Few 
tage can have a higher estimate than we 
ave of the talent displayed in works like 
‘*No Name,” or the ‘‘ Woman in White ;” 
and therefore Mr. Collins will pardon us 
for expressing a doubt whether his talent as 
a writer of miscellaneous magazine-articles 
is equal to his talent as a novelist. 
ost of the papers in these ‘‘ Miscellanies”’ 
were published in Household Words, and 
were written ‘‘some years since”—that is, 
before Mr. Wilkie Collins had attained the 
high reputation he hasjustly won as an origi- 
nal writer. At this period we fancy that the 
author of ‘‘ No Name,” like many of his col- 
leagues in Household Words, was oppressed 
by the fancied necessity of imitating Mr. 
Dickens’s style of writing. The commenta- 
tors of some remote century, who have in 
their possession a file of that periodical, will 
find it a most difficult task to ascertain which 
of the articles were really the work of the 
great master, and which came from his disci- 
ples. Mr. Collins has proved his own claim 
to be treated as an independent author, not 
as the follower of any school; but, at the 
period when these essays were written, the 
effects of Dickens upon his writing are very 
apparent, and not favourably so. Here, for 
instance, is a passage we opened on at hazard, 
describing an old man at work tinkering up 
a boat :— 
He is sitting on the left side of the vessel when 
I first look at him. In one hand he holds a 
crooked nail; in the other, a hammer. He 
coughs slowly, and looks out to sea; he sighs 
slowly, and looks back towards the land; he rises 
slowly, and surveys the deck of the vessel; he 
stoops slowly, and picks up a flat bit of iron, and 
puts it on the bulwark, and places the crooked 
nail upon it, and then sits down and looks at the 
effect of the arrangement so far. When he has 
had enough of the amrangement, he gives the sea a 
turn , then the land. After that, he steps 
back a little and looks at the hammer, weighs it 
gently in his hand, moistens his hand, advances 
to the crooked nail on the bit of iron, groans 
softly to himself and shakes his head as he looks 
at it, administers three deliberate taps with the 
hammer, to straighten it, finds that he does not 
succeed to his mind; again groans softly, again 
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shakes his head, again sits down and rests himself 
on the left side of the vessel. Since I first looked 
at him I have timed him by my watch: he has 
killed a quarter of an hour over that one crooked 
nail, and he has not straightened it yet! Won- 
derful man, can I ever hope to rival him? Will 
he condescend to talk tome? Stay! Iam not 
free to try him; the doctor has told me not to 
excite myself with society ; all communion of mind 
between me and this finished and perfect idler is, 
I fear, prohibited. Better to walk on, and come 
back, and look at him again. 


Now this is very like Dickens’s style; and, if 
we met it in any of his books, we should see 
nothing exceptional about it. Yet, when 
taken alone, it does not seem to have the 
real ring about it which we have learnt to 
know in the writings of the ‘‘ Un-commercial 
Traveller.”” Moreover, we think there is 
something of a mistake in the fundamental 
idea of these papers. 


“The literary pulpit,” the author tells us, 
“appeared to me at that time—as it appears to 
me stii—to be rather over-crowded with the 
preachers of lay sermons. Views of life and 
society to set us thinking penitently in some cases, 
or doubting contemptuously in others, were, I 
thought, quite plentiful enough already. More 
freshness and novelty of appeal to the much- 
lectured and much-enduring reader seemed to lie 
in views which might put us on easier terms with 
ourselves and with others.” 


Nobody can sympathize more heartily than 
we do with Mr. Collins in his dislike to the 
whole modern school of improving literature. 
We hate medicine thrust down our throat 
by stealth, in the shape of gilded pills and 
powders immersed in jam; and we -object 
to having a moral lugged in at the tag end 
of a story, and a text inserted between a 
couple of jokes. There is, we admit, a time 
for jesting and a time for preaching, and it is 
well that the two should be kept apart dis- 
tinctly. Yet we doubt whether a joke im- 
proves by repetition or a tale by re-reading. 
And Mr. Collins’s tales are exactly of the 
order which will not bear reading and re- 
reading constantly. Their merit lies in the 
marvellous skill and delicacy with which the 
plot is elaborated and worked out. But, 
when once you know the dénouement, their 
peculiar charm vanishes. How many of the 
thousands who took almost a personal interest 
in the fortunes of Magdalen Vanstone, at the 
time when the question of her Name or 
No Name was still undecided, would care to 
sit down now and re-peruse the narrative of 
her adventures, knowing, as they do, what the 
end is to be. We do not say this to depreciate 
the value of these sensation-stories. Each 
class of novels has its own merits. Cham- 
pagne is good, and port is good also; and 
the fact that champagne is flat, if you do not 
drink it off at once, does not make it inhe- 
rently,inferior to the wine of Oporto. 
Personally, we labour under the misfor- 
tune of having read beforehand, and, what is 
more, of remembering every one almost of the 
stories of which ‘‘ My Miscellanies” are 
composed. For us, therefore, they have not 
that charm of novelty which is almost essen- 
tial to their due enjoyment. This is our 
misfortune, and certainly not Mr. Collins’s 
fault. We should be sorry, then, if any- 
thing we have said should deprive any 
intending reader of the pleasure that this 
collection of articles is sure to afford him. 
The ‘‘ Sketches of Character” and the 
‘*Social Grievances” articles bear, as we 
have before said, too much of an after- 
Dickens’s style and manner about them to 
be fair imens of Mr. Collins’s literary 
merits. e manner is not natural to the 
writer, and the comic vein he attempts to 
strike out is not altogether a happy one. 
Curiously enough, far the best paper in the 
book is the article on Balzac. It is 
to trace the influence of the great French 
novelist in Mr. Collins’s works; and we 
rejoice to see that he does full justice to 
the marvellous talent of the author of ‘‘ Le 
Pére Goriot.” 


Allowing all due oe to the force of these 
obstacles, and further itting that Balzac lays 
himself open to grave objection (on the part of 
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that unhappily large section of the English public 
which obstinately protests against the truth wher- 
ever the truth is painful) as a writer who sternly 
insists on presenting the dreary aspects of human 
life, literally, exactly, nakedly, as he finds them— 
making these allowances, and many more, if more 
be needful—it is still impossible not to regret, for 
the sake of readers themselves, that worthy Eng- 
lish versions of the best works of this great: writer 
are not added to the national library of translated 
literature. Towards the latter part of his career, 
Balzac’s own taste in selection fi pets seems to 
have become vitiated. His later novels, consum- 
mately excellent as some of them were in a literary 
sense, are assuredly, in a moral sense, not to be 
defended against’ the grave accusation of being 
needlessly and even horribly repulsive. But no 
objections of this sort apply to the majority of the 
works which he produced when he was in the 
prime of his life and his faculties. The conception 
of the character of “‘ Eugénie Grandet” is one of 
the purest, tenderest, and most beautiful things in 
the whole range of fiction; and the execution of it 
is even worthy of the idea. If the translation 
already accomplished of this book be only credit- 
ably executed, it may be left to speak for itself. 
But there are other fictions of the writer which 
deserve the same privilege, and which have not 
yet obtained it. “La Recherche de |’Absolu,”— 
a family picture which, for truth, delicacy, and 
pathos, has been surpassed by no novelist of any 
nation or any time; a literary achievement—in 
which a new and an imperishable character (the 
exquisitely beautiful character of the wife) has 
been added to the great gallery of fiction—remains 
still unknown to the general public of England. 
Why, we have often wondered, does not 
some English literary man of note try to 
make Balzac known to his countrymen ? 
The work is one which even Wilkie Collins 
might well be proud to have accomplished. 
The stories, we should add, which are taken 
from the ‘‘ Nooks and Corners of History”’ 
show that wonderful power of story-telling 
for which the author of the ‘‘ Dead Secret” 
stands unrivalled amidst English writers. 
Whether ‘‘My Miscellanies’’ will add to 
Mr. Collins’s literary reputation, we are not 
certain. We are, however, still more certain 
that they will not take from it. kK. D. 








HUMAN SACRIFICE IN INDIA. 


A Personal Narrative of Thirteen Years’ Service 
amongst the Wild Tribes of Khondistan for the 
Suppression of Human Sacrifice. By Major- 
General John Campbell, C.B. (Hurst and 
Blackett.) 


HERE is a mountainous district of our 
Indian Empire—part lying within the 
Bengal, and part within the Madras territory— 
which belonged to the once famous kingdom 
of Orissa, and is inhabited by a race of wild 
tribes known collectively as the Khonds. 
There is little intercourse between this and 
the more civilized countries of India, and 
until 1836, when our war with Goomsur 
brought us in contact with it, we knew very 
little indeed of this almost inaccessible 
region; certainly no European was aware 
that in these wilds two of the most fearful 
superstitious rites were practised—human 
sacrifice and female infanticide. The fact 
was clearly established that a regular 
system of kidnapping children and young 
people of the plains was carried on; that 
these were sold to the mountain tribes, kept 
by them until required for sacrifice, and then 
murdered by a fanatical mob, in the firm 
belief that it was pleasing to the gods. The 
victims, or Meriah, as they are called, were 
invariably well-treated, and chained only 
when they showed a disposition to run away. 
Indeed, the treatment was of such a nature 
that many of those whom our agents after- 
wards rescued felt far from grateful for their 
regained liberty. But the act of sacrificing, 
jog Senarwege in some particulars amongst 
the different Khond tribes, was invariably 
cruel. In most instances, the victim, after 
having been drugged, was tied to a post 
(one of which has lately been incorporated 
with the Indian collection of the Crystal 
Palace); and, having been prayed over by the 
riest, and sometimes awfully hacked with a 
whilst the prayer was being said, was 
smothered in a hole. Strips of flesh were 





then cut off the back, and each recipient 
carried his portion to the stream which 
watered his fields, and there suspended it on 
a pole, or buried it in the field itself. But, 
as we have said, nearly every district had its 
peculiar way of dealing with the victim. 


One of the most common ways of offering the 
sacrifice in Chinna Kimedy is to the effigy of an 
elephant, rudely carved in wood, fixed on the top 
of a stout post, on which it is made to revolve. 
After the performance of the usual ceremonies, the 
intended victim is fastened to the proboscis of the 
elephant, and, amidst the shouts and yells of the 
excited multitude of Khonds, is rapidly whirled 
round, when, at a given signal by the officiating 
Zani, or priest, the crowd rush in, seize the 
Meriah, and with their knives cut the flesh off 
the shrieking wretch as long as life remains. 
He is then cut down, the skeleton burnt, 
and the horrid orgies are over. In several 
villages I counted as many as fourteen effigies 
of elephants which had been used in former 
sacrifices. These I caused to be overthrown by 
the baggage elephants attached to my camp, in the 
presence of the assembled Khonds, to show them 
that these venerated objects had no power against 
the living animal, and to remove all vestiges of 
their bloody superstition. 

The Indian government, once made aware 
of the existence of these abominations, deter- 
mined to use every meansin their power to put 
them down. They appointed Major-General 
Campbell to proceed to the sacrificing and 
infanticidal districts; and it is principally 
owing to his indefatigable exertions and 
sound judgment that, as far as British 
influence extends, there are no longer 
any human sacrifices, nor a wholesale 
murdering of female children. During 
the thirteen years he was engaged in 
this arduous service, he was the means of 
rescuing no fewer than 1506 victims, all of 
whom were either restored to their friends 
and relations, or provided for by the liberality 
of the government. In the volume before 
us, Major-General Campbell has given us an 
outline of his labours ; and a more interesting 
narrative has seldom been published. It is 
written throughout in a most sober style, 
which carries conviction with it. There are 
so many extraordinary facts to relate about 
these Khonds that few would have been 
inclined to place implicit faith in them, if 
any attempt had been made to increase the 
highly dramatic nature of the subject by any 
ornament of style, or by interspersing this 
simple but graphic story with those long and 
almost invariably fictitious dialogues and 
conversations which find so much favour in 
many modern works of travel. 

Major-General Campbell commenced his 
crusade against the Meriah sacrifice in 
Goomsur, where he called to his aid Sam 
Bissoi, an influential chief, who, with the 
shrewdness of character for which he was 
remarkable, soon discovered that his real in- 
terests were bound up with those of the 
government of the East India Company. 
Through Sam Bissoi all the other chiefs were 
summoned to a little hill fort. 


I told them how painfully the English govern- 
ment had been affected by the discovery of the 
norrible nature of the sacrifices they offered an- 
nually, in considerable numbers, to avert the 
wrath of the earth goddess. I said that the time 
had arrived when this savage and impious cere- 
mony must terminate for ever... . I told them 
that the British government was a paternal one, 
and regarded all its subjects as its children, no 
matter of what caste or of what colour—there was 
and could be.no distinction between Khond and 
Ooryah, and, whenever the life of one was taken 

remeditatedly, no matter whether by sacrifice or 
otherwise, then assuredly would another life be 
required in ae Was it not, I asked, 
their own rule ?—head for head, life for life; was 
not this their universal law? And why should 
not this be applied to those whose lives they took 
away in sacrifice? Were these sacrifices really 
necessary? I asked them. This I considered a 
most vital and important point, and I pressed it 
upon their consideration. I thought it better to 
confess that we, like them, had once sacrificed 
human beings. . . . But we emerged from this 
darkness, gradually obtained light, and at last 
gave up for ever our barbarous and unholy prac- 
tices. And what has been the consequence? I 
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inquired. All kinds of prosperity have come 
upon us since we abolished those sinful rites. We 
now possess learning and wisdom, and see clearly 
the great folly we all committed... . a 
aside ourselves, I continued, of whom they coul 
not be expected to know much, I asked them to 
look at their neighbours on the plains; were not 
their crops as good and as abundant as those on 
the hills? Were not their cattle better? Were 
they not as well off as any hill tribe? And do 
they sacrifice human beings? I demanded; yet 
nowhere can there be seen stronger men or finer 
crops. . . . In short, I may say that I used every 
argument calculated to make an impression on 
such minds. When I had finished my appeal, I 
requested that they would discuss the subject of 
it amongst themselves, and then communicate to 
me the result of their conference. 


It is gratifying to add that this first 
meeting proved eminently successful, and 
that the oldest and most influential Khond 
chiefs of this district agreed in a manner 
most binding on themselves to abandon 
human sacrifice for ever, and sacrifice animals 
instead. After gaining this success, Major- 
Generl Campbell made equally successful 
crusades against the foul practice in other 
districts, until gradually the whole of Orissa 
was freed from the abomination. On one 
occasion the late Captain Frye, one of the 
efficient officers attached to our author’s 
party, was just in time to save a victim from 
the fate awaiting her. 

He was informed one day of a sacrifice on the 
very eve of consummation; the victim was a 
young and handsome girl, fifteen or sixteen years 
old. Without a moment’s hesitation, he hastened 
with a small body of armed men to the spot 
indicated, and on arrival found the Khonds 
already assembled with their sacrificing priest, 
and the intended victim prepared for the first act 
of the tragedy. He at once demanded her sur- 
render ; the Khonds, half mad with excitement, 
hesitated for a moment, but, observing his little 
party preparing for action, they yielded the girl. 
Seeing the wild and irritated state of the Khonds, 
Captain Frye very prudently judged that this was 
no fitting occasion to argue with them—so, with 
his prize, he retraced his steps to his old encamp- 
ment. Scarcely, as he learnt afterwards, had he 
got out of sight of the infuriated mountaineers, 
when they said amongst themselves, ““ Why should 
we be debarred of our sacrifice ?—see our aged 
priest—seventy summers have passed over his 
head—what further use is he? let us sacrifice 
him.” So this old man was barbarously 
slaughtered, to satisfy their superstitious cravings. 

A romantic incident is related of a woman 
who, under the spell of Meriah delusion, had 
sold her son to be sacrificed, and viewed with 
ride and satisfaction the destiny awaiting 
on offspring. But no sooner had she come 
in contact with the humanizing influence of 
the British expedition than her feelings 
underwent a complete change. 

‘“Whilst in my camp,” writes the author, 
she made known to me the fact of her having 
another son, a boy of about six years old, whose 
existence, as well as his person, had been concealed 
from me. The body had been presented to their 
deity—the earth goddess—and by her had been 
approved and accepted as a fit offering. She 
now earnestly implored me to send a party to 
endeavour to rescue him. I was most reluctantly 
compelled to refuse, as the very advanced state of 
the season would have proved fatal to any detach- 
ment I might pret! ... I promised, how- 
ever, a very early expedition next season, when I 
hoped we should still be in time to save her child’s 
life. This promise failed to — the mother. 
. .. She fled from Sooradah, and in due time 
reached the hills, though not without difficulty 
and danger, tigers and snakes abounding in the 
jungle. She dared not let herself be seen by 
friendly tribes, lest she should be seized and sent 
back as a runaway Meriah; and, if the wilder or 
unpledged tribes had caught sight of her, she 
would at once have been delivered over to her 
former owners; so the danger was equally great 
from friend or foe. The poor creature, therefore, 
travelled only under cover of the night; and what 
nights they were at such a season! A perfect 
dolage of water was pouring from the heavens ; 
the mountain torrents were roaring, and bursting 
from their banks; and the wild beasts howling in 
concert with the elements. But this brave woman, 
the instincts of whose better nature had now for 
the first time been awakened, was not disheartened. 
She crouched in the forests by day, lest she should 
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be seen, and pursued her journey only when the 
people of the villages were asleep—subsisting on 
what wild roots she could find, when the small 
stock of parched rice which she had carried away 
trom the asylum was exhausted. At last she 
reached her village, and hovered about it for three 
days, not daring fo enter when the inhabitants 
were there, but waiting her opportunity when, as 

rally the case in the rainy season, all the 
villagers should be absent in their fields. The 
fortunate moment arrived; she saw her son, and, 
no one being present, she seized him, carried him 
off, and fled with all the strength which desperate 
resolution lends to courage. in a few nights she 
reached the territory of the friendly tribes, and 
had nothing more to fear. 


The efforts made for the suppression of 
infanticide in Sooradah were also, though, 
perhaps, not so completely, successful as 
those for the abolition of sacrifice ; but, at all 
events, thus much was gained, that, whereas 
formerly all the female children were put to 
death at the hour of their birth, and women 
py from other districts, there are now 
at least a good proportion of girls reared; and, 
the prejudice against them having beer once 
overcome, there is every reason to hope that 
a complete revolution of feeling will ensue 
with regard to these poor infants. 

Major-General Campbell’s book will pro- 
bably turn out the gem of travellers’ nar- 
ratives produced during this season, and 
soon establish itself in public favour. 








“LOTTIE LONSDALE.” 


Lottie Lonsdale ; or, the Chain and its Links. By 
Emma Jane Worboise, author of “ Millicent 
Kendrick,” “Married Life,” &c. (Virtue 
Brothers & Co.) 


REE years before his death—to wit, in 
1728 to 1729—Defoe published, under the 
assumed name of Andrew Moreton, two 
extraordinary pamphlets—‘‘ Augusta Tri- 
umphans ; or, the Way to make London the 
most Flourishing City in the Universe,” and 
its sequel, ‘‘Second Thoughts are Best.” 
Though these pamphlets, now lying before 
us, do not, both together, tnaake more 
than eighty-seven octavo pages—the first 
numbering sixty-three, and the other only 
twenty-four—they contain the germs of not a 
few of the social reforms that have cropped 
up since Defoe’s time in the shape of metro- 
politan improvements. The pamphlets are 
now but little known. They were, however, 
included by Sir George Cornewall Lewis in 
his reprint of ‘““The Novels and Miscella- 
néous Works of Daniel Defoe,” published at 
Oxford in 1841; and, as the author of “‘ Ro- 
binson Crusoe” always called a spade a 
spade, even upon his title-pages, if may be as 
well to refer the reader who may wish to sce 
the two. title-pages af length to the eigh- 
teenth volume of > Nees Of the reforms 
suggested in those eighty-seven pages, some, 
as we have said, have been carried out since 
Defoe’s time, whilst others are still occupy- 
ing the serious thoughts of persons devoted 
to the class of researches now eer 
ing by the name of ‘‘ The Social Science.” 
Thus, amongst the reforms ur in the 
‘«‘ Augusta Triumphans,” that which headed 
the list was the establishment of a London 
University, ‘‘where gentlemen may have 
academical education under the eye of their 
friénds ;” after which came a notion of an 


h for foundlings, a scheme for an 
of sciences, and a project for the 


foes of private madhouses. In his 
™ a@ Thoughts” is a scheme “to pre- 
vent streef-robberies, by which our streets 
will be strongly guarded, and so glorious! 

ilhiminated, that any part of London wi 

be safe and rs np at midnight as at noon- 
day, and burglary totally impracticable.” 
Among other projects in the “Augusta 
Trium ,»’ we may mention one intended 
‘‘to save our lower class of people from 
utter ruin by pograting the immoderate use 
of Geneva,’ one for ‘‘the clearing of 


yn ml me certain class of persons 
w ; recen “ Midnight Meetin gs ” 
have sought to reclaim. 


Followmg in De Foe’s track, with 
without his ‘engnelty, what numbers of 











benevolent men and women have devoted 


themselves to the illustration and the miti- 
gation of the various forms of preventible 
suffering and evil that abound more especially 
in our vast metropolis! How widely spread 
of late days the sentiment expressed by ood 
in these lines describing the poor of London !— 


Masses born to drink and eat, 

But starving ’midst Whitechapel’s meat 
And famishing down Cornhill! 

Through the Poultry—but still unfed— 

Christian charity, hang your head! 

Hungry—passing the street of Bread ; 
Thirsty—the street of Milk ; 

Ragged—beside the Ludgate Mart, 

So gorgeous, through mechanic art, 
With cotton, and wool, and silk! 


And so London now abounds im societies, 
institutions, and organized charities, and the 
very suburbs are marshalled into districts 
wherein actiye official philanthropy may 
expatiate. But perhaps the remedy for 
many of the peculiar evils that baffle legisla- 
tors and paralyse poor-law commissioners 
hes in the hands of our fair countrywomen, 
many of whom would faint with horror at the 
scenes of destitution and suffering to which 
every ‘‘season”’ they unwittingly contribute. 


And, oh! those maidens young 
Who wrought in that dreary room, 
With figures drooping, and spectres thin, 
And cheeks without a bloom ; 
And the voice that cried;—For the pomp of 
pride 
We haste to an early tomb. 
So, evidently, thinks Miss Emma Jane Wor- 
boise, to whom we are indebted for a 
book which, addressing itself to the sympa- 
thies of her own sex, is fitted, we should 
hope, to do much good. ‘These last lines 
from Hood are prefixed by her as a motto to 


her first chapter, and the former quotation | 


from Hood appears as the motto to another 
chapter ; and the two quotations indicate 
much of the spirit and tenor of the book. 


‘* Lottie Lonsdale; or, the Chain and its | 
Links,”’ is, in short, a simple story of home | 


life and home work, in which the characters 


of London miseries, and the means that | 


women possess for helping in their cure. 

One hot midsummer’s day, ‘‘ when every- 
body positively assured each other that it 
was really too warm to exist with anything 
like comfort,’ Lettie has accompanied. her 
cousin, Augusta Bouverie, a bride-elect, to 
a most fashionable dress-making establish- 
ment, to inspect the progress of the dresses 
for the approaching wedding. Rose May- 
nard, a young girl far gone in consumption 
from toil and late hours, is desired to take 
‘* the skirt of an expensive gauze-likemuslin”’ 
she was finishing into the show-room for 
Miss Bouverie to see, as that lady ‘‘ had 
doubts about the flounces.” Rose attracts 
the attention of Lottie, whose gentle ques- 
tions elicit shocking revelations about long, 
weary hours of labour. I’rom the house of 
the ‘‘modiste” the carriage conveys the 
heiress and her bridesmaid-elect to a large 
outfitting establishment, where Lottie’s at- 
tention is again claimed by another victim 
of ill-paid, murderous toil. Hager to lessen 
the evils which her warm heart deplores, 
Lottie, on her return to her aunt, Mrs. Sin- 
clair, relates the distresses to which her 
suffering ‘‘ sisterhood” are exposed, and a 
resolution she has formed to ascertain more 
about them. 

Mrs. Sinclair looked sadly perplexed. Lottie 
was her darling, and she could not bear to say her 
nay ; but now she asked what it seemed almost 
impossible to concede—go into haunts such as 
she had read of, and heard of, but shrank from 
entering, and let Lottie, fhe young, innocent, 
guileless child-woman, breathe the polluted atmo- 
sphere, and stand face to face with thieves and 
fallen women, who congregate in such localities as 
that which she had taken Live as the sempstress’s 


address. The idea was not to be entertained. 
Aunt ¢ was sorely grieved ; yet she must 
turn a ear to the pleading of her darling. 


Phere is in the story a certain Leonard 
Heathcote, ‘‘ a distant relative of the Sinclair 


| family,” @ young man of twenty-three years 
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of age. He is a clerk in a great mercantile 
house in the city; his salary seyenty pounds 
ayear. ‘‘ His coat was not of the finest 
texture or of the newest make; his boots 
were better fitted to walk the streets of Lon- 
don than to tread the dtawing-rooms of the 
West End ; his gloves were strong and well 
worn ; and the hat which he left in the lobby 
outside was decidedly rusty and shabby... . 
Nevertheless, Leonard Heathcote looked like 
what he was—a gentleman.” All his spare 
time is given to the work he feels appointed 
for him; and many a dreary home is glad- 
dened by his ministry to the sick and suffer- 
ing. It naturally follows that the youth and 
Lottie learn to love each other. Other cha- 
racters surround these in the story; among 
whom are the Miss Armishaws, ladies of 
position. More particularly Miss Sophy, 
the younger, is one of those tender-hearted 
maiden ladies who, with the appliances of 
wealth to aid them, devote the energies 
of middle age to the ‘‘ amelioration of éyils 
which all right-minded women perceive and 
deplore.” This Miss Sophy’s ‘‘ Guild ” forms 
one practical chapter of the book, to which 
attention may be turned with profit by those 
who would lke to know what chance there 
is of reducing to a working system those 
schemes of benevolence which impassioned 
orators proclaim at ‘‘ monster meetings,”’ but 
which too often die out with the ‘‘ hear, hear,” 
of the men, and the wayed handkerchiefs of 
merciful sisters. . 

Lottie’s faith is tried to the uttermost when 
the cholera breaks out ; and Leonard, to whom 
she is engaged, places an agonizing decision 
in her hands. ‘‘ Il remembered, Lottie, that 
my life was no longer at my own disposal; L 
could not go till I knew whether you bade 
me go, and whether you would heartily bid 
me God-speed in the terrible work to which 
I am called.” The struggle is sharp, and 
the young girl is paralyzed with the terror 
that is gathering round her. It is Sunday 
evening, and the two enter the church in 
silence ; but when they leave it the conflict is 
over, and she bids him ‘‘ go.” They walk 


P ’ | » 66 7 7 Ss . " 
are made to illustrate the authoress’s views | Upon the ‘‘ Heath” in the warm summer 


night, and, as the sunlight fades away, Lottie 
begins at once upon the subject so near her 
heart. ‘‘ Leonard,” she said—and her voice 


| was quite calm, and there was firm resolve 


in her tone—‘‘ I have decided : I cannot, will 
not, keep you back ; God can be with you in 
the pestilence, even as He has been with you 
hitherto ; He has helped me, and I can trust 
you to Him.” 


It was nof till the next afternoon that Lottie 
dared to tell her aunt what was resolved upon con- 
cerning Leonard’s visits to the infected quarter. 
Great was her astonishment and her dismay ; and, 
for one so gentle, great was her indignation. She 
raised herself from the sofa, where she had been 
lying atl day, and there was a flash of anger in her 
soft blue eyes, and there was a bitterness in her 
tone, that Lottie had never perceived before, as 
she said,— 

“And you could let him go—let him risk his 
life; you could did him rush to his own destruc- 
tion? Lottie, you have never loved Leonard 
Heathcote !” 

“Never loved Leonard Heathcote!” replied 
Lottie, repeating her aunt’s words like one in # 
dream. “Oh, auntie, if I loved him less, I could 
not have told him to go.” 

“T do not understand such love,” returned Mrs. 
Sinclair, coldly ; “everything is changed in these 
days—it may’ be for the best, but I doubt it very 
much; these broad views and new lights seem fo 
me to reverse the common order of human mature. 
Even love, that used to be the theme of poets and 
minstrels, and # dream of bliss and beauty and 
devotion in my young days, is changed into 
something dry, practical, and utilitarian.” 

Lottie was silent; then, seeing that her aunt 
looked for an answer, she said, gently, “ Dear 
auntie, it may be so; but I don’t know much 
about love in general; I only know about my own 
love—” 

“ And that is cold and reasoning ; it is not love 
at all,” interrupted Mrs. Sinclair, vehemently. 
“ Lottie, when I was engaged to your uncle, 
nothing in the world would have tem me to 
give my sanction to his incurring such risk, 
stich nearly certain death. I would have knelt; 
wept; enfreated and; if that were tnavailing, 
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would have threatened him with the loss of my 
regard—anything to save a life so precious.” 

‘But aunt, dear, you let him go ¢o battle. You 
told me yourself how, on the eve of that fearful 
engagement, you helped him with your own hands 
to put on his uniform—how you bade him go and 
think nothing of leaving you—and how, after the 
last kiss, you ran away, that he might not see your 
agony, and carry the remembrance with him to 
unnerve him in the fight.’’ 

“Yes,”’ said Mrs. Sinclair, proudly, “I was a 
soldier’s wife. I could not have my husband dis- 
honoured. I should have been a disgrace to his 
name if I had tried even by look or gesture to 
hold him back from his duty to his king and his 
country. If I had died under the dread and the 
separation, I would still have bade him go. But 
the case is different from yours: Leonard is not a 
soldier.” 

“Yes, aunt, he is a soldier,” replied Lottie, 
firmly ; “he has enlisted under the banners of the 
great King; God is his King, and He has called 
him to this work; and now, when the hottest of 
the battle is coming, I dare not, and will not, 
tempt him to sloth and cowardice. But do not 
tell me that I do not love Leonard.” 


Leonard and Lottie are .at last married; 
and in the closing chapter we have their 
happy honeymoon conversations, and mutual 
Christian exhortations, amid the English 
lakes :—‘‘ And the sun went down behind 
the mountains, and the light faded from the 
purple peaks, and from the blue Windermere 
waters; but the sun that shone on the path- 
way of that wedded pair would never, never 
set ; the light that shone in their souls would 
never fade ; but ever grow brighter and purer, 
unto the perfect day—the day of eternal rest, 
and joy, and bliss unspeakable.” 








SOCIAL LIFE IN MUNICH. 


Social Life in Munich. By Edward Wilberforce. 
(W. H. Allen & Co.) 

HE progress which Germany has made 
since 1848, in consolidating herself as a 
nation and effecting reforms of every kind, is 
much greater than superficial observers are 
ready to admit. ‘The monetary conventions 
amongst the various states helped to estab- 
lish a uniform system of currency in the 
greater part of the country ; the extension of 
the customs-union, with its fixed standard of 
weights and measures; the abolition of pass- 
ports; the new postal arrangements, by which 
a letter may now be sent to any part of the 
Confederation for 4d., and within the bound- 
aries of the different states for about 14d. ; a 
complete net of railways and telegraphs, 
and many other useful measures, have 
tended in that direction ; whilst the appear- 
ance of periodicals and newspapers advocat- 
ing the cause of the whole of Germany rather 
than that of individual states, the annual 
meetings of the representatives of the dif- 
ferent sciences, professions, trades, and 
manufactures, the frequently occurring cele- 
brations of important national events, or the 
birthdays of great men—all have caused such 
a ferment throughout the German states, that 
every one feels that the temper in which great 
revolutions are made has yery nearly been 
reached. It is evident that the leaders of the 
present movement are practical men, fully 
aware that a few political concessions will 
not cure the evil, but that a number 
of social and commercial reforms must be 
effected before there can be any change 
for the better. The great incubus under 
which the whole country suffers is the 
obstacles opposed to freedom of trade; and 
against this the first blow is to be aimed. 
In most of the states only the natives have 
the right, or ever obtain the concession to 
exercise any trade; and eyen the natives 
themselves encounter so many petty restric- 
tions, and are subject to so many vexatious 
intrigues, that the most skilful workmen have 
no choice left, even if they have the means to 
set up for themselves, but either to remain 
journeymen all their lives or emigrate to some 
foreign country. There are more than 60,000 
German handicraftsmen in Paris—probably 
double that number in London; and thou- 
sands flock every year to America and Aus- 
tralia, to obtain that market for their labour 








which their own country absolutely denies 
them. In some of the states the different 
trades are virtually the monopoly of a few— 
the number of master bakers, brewers, mil- 
lers, butchers, &c., for each being restricted, 
who, still formed into antiquated guilds, have 
the power to oppose any new addition to their 
closely-formed phalanx. Certain states have 
so far advanced as to admit freedom of trade 
within their boundaries to the natives of the 
soil, but they deny it to the ‘‘ foreigners ”’ 
from the other states. The consequence is, 
that a person who cannot succeed in establish- 
ing a business in his native place, or, at most, 
in his native state, has no alternative between 
emigrating beyond the boundaries of Ger- 
many, or occupying at home a subordinate 
position all his lifetime. All the skilful labour, 
is thus sent out of the country, and the for- 
mation of large towns altogether prevented. 
This result is exactly what the different 
dynasties desire to attain. If the Germans 
could once succeed in establishing Freizii- 
gigkeit throughout the Confederation—the 
right to settle and exercise one’s calling in 
any place at individual discretion — people 
would naturally congregate where the most 
money was to be made, and the worst- 
governed states would lose a great many 
more inhabitants than are now annually 
absorbed by the other countries of Europe, 
America, and Australia. On this account 
the petty princes have thought it to be their 
interest to oppose tooth and nail any reform 
of the existing grievances; and they have 
closely allied themselves with the most 
ignorant and short-sighted of the middle- 
classes, in order to hold their ground against 
the daily increasing number of advocates of 
absolute freedom of trade. J'ancy any court 
scribe defending such absurdities as the fol- 
lowing, still existing at Munich, on the plea 
that the safety of the throne is intimately 
connected with their being upheld !— 

I have spoken of the annoyance of having to 
employ a separate workman for every branch, and 
I will give some details on the subject. If you 
have a set of double windows made, you cannot give 
an order to a tradesman to make them for you; 
you must have a carpenter to make the frames, a 
glazier to take them away and put in the glass, 
a smith to fit them in and put the hooks and eyes 
in their right places. You can’t have your hair 
cut and be shaved in the same shop ; the one must 
be done by a hairdresser, the other by a barber, 
and the two trades are never carried on in common. 
There is a story of a man who wanted a wheel- 
barrow and who ordered it of a carpenter. The 
wheelbarrow came home, but without the wheel ; 
and the man had to carry it to a wheelwright. 
But the wheelwright, after putting in the wheel, 
could not put the iron on it; and the man had to 
carry it to a blacksmith. When the iron was on, 
the wheelbarrow still wanted painting; and the 
man had to take it toa painter. The same pro- 
cess was once gone through by an Englishman 
who wanted a bucket. The man who made the 
staves could not make the hoops; the man who 
made the hoops could not make the handle; the 
man who made the handle could not paint the 
bucket: so that an independent functionary had 
to be sought for each of these offices. Such a 
chain of events was surely never seen since the 
time of the old woman with her refractory pig. 
The same Englishman had an adventure with a 
barber which deserves to be quoted. He was in 
the habit of being shaved by an apprentice of a 
barber in his neighbourhood. One morning the 
apprentice informed him that another would have 
to shave him in future, as he was going to change 
masters. The Englishman, accustomed to be 
always shaved by this apprentice, objected to 
changing ; but he was told that .the law forbade 
any apprentice to take any customer away from 
his former master, and that, to prevent a customer 
being taken away, a month’s time was interposed, 
during which the apprentice must have no deal- 
ings with the customer. I need hardly record the 
Englishman’s indignation, his remarks that the 
law had no monopoly of shaving him, and his 
determination to break or evade the obnoxious 
clause. Suffice it that the apprentice continued 
to shave him, was informed against by his old 
master, and punished ; and that the Englishman 
was told that he might be shaved by any one he 
liked except the one he wanted. 

When such things are still possible, the 
reformer has all hands full, and welcomes 
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help from whichever side it may be tendered. 
As such the volume now before us will doubt- 
less be considered in Germany, whilst, being 
a readable book to Englishmen, it exposes 
the folly of Bavarian, and especially Munich, 
over-legislation in a most effectual way. It 
will command the attention of eve ink~ 
ing German. Bavaria is one of the most 
backward states in the Confederation, and 
the Bavarians cannot be brought to see 
how far they are behind the age as long as 
the government encourages their conceit 
by making them believe that they are the 
leading people of the Continent, and Munich 
what Athens was during the pinnacle of its 
greatness. To a traveller who does not look 
beyond the surface of things, nothing can be 
more pleasing than the first impression of 
Munich, with its noble pictures and sculpture 
galleries, its fine specimens of nearly every 
style of architecture, and its public monu- 
ments. But Mr. Wilberforce has con- 
vincingly shown that a small country like 
Bavaria, so far behind in works of the 
commonest practical usefulness, had no 
right to spend millions in ornamenting the 
capital with works of art such as even the 
most wealthy nations can scarcely afford. 
We also agree with him in thinking that, 
in the public library, the theatre, railway 
stations, museums, &c., there is a_ total 
absence of any connexion between beauty 
and utility—-plenty of outward show, but no 
comfort. The public library we enter by a 
magnificent staircase, only to find a most 
dingy, small, and ill-contrived — 
room, without any catalogue to consult. 
The railway-station boasts of fine frescoes, 
representing allegorically the power of steam. 
and electricity, but is without those comforts 
which passengers might reasonably ‘expect. 
Fine long streets have been built, containing 
elegant and large houses; but one of the 
primary conditions of all streets deserving 
the name has been forgotten—the pavement 
is either entirely wanting, and violent dust 
or inextricable mud is the consequence, or it 
is so execrable that it is a perfect punish- 
ment to walk upon it. 

The object of the ex-King Ludwig, in 
making Munich what it is, mainly was to 
dazzle, and to give both his subjects and 
foreigners a much greater idea of Bavaria 
than the facts of the case justified. Bavaria, 
like Caesar, is ambitious, and aspires to the 
distinction of being considered a great 
power. In Germany she is laughed at out- 
right, and tries to disguise her aim as much 
as possible. She has once supplied Germany 
with emperors; why should she not do so 
again? Offer her the Imperial crown, and 
she would not imitate Prussia in rejecting it. 
During the last twelve years, three mem 
of her reigning family have been driven from 
power—King Ludwig, King Otho of Greece, 
and the Queen of Naples; and hn so firm is 
the belief of this dynasty in the blessing they 
are able to confer upon nations by governing 
them, that they still agitate for a re-estab- 
lishment and an extension of lg ory 

It can, however, not be said that ex-Ki 
Ludwig’s object in making Munich a show- 
place has solely been the one we have indi- 
cated. He had, and has, without doubt, a 
genuine appreciation of art. He loves pi 
tures, statuary, and fine buildings, and is 
not without poetic feeling, though he is a 
shocking verse-maker. His poems have been 
translated even into other languages, though 
the native critics maintain that by right th 
ought first to have betn translated tite geek 
German. His son, the present king, seems 
to care more for literature than art, and 
has called around him a number of emi- 
nent literati and poets, who receive an 
annual stipend for taking up their resi- 
dence at Munich, and are allowed to 
write what their inclination dictates. Th 
meet about once a week at the king’s 
residence, and there converse and read in @ 
rather free-and-easy style. Mr. Wilberforce, 
whose interesting volume embraces nearl 
the whole range of Munich life—polita 
social, and artistic—has hardly anything tosay 
about either the literati or the men of science, 
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and mentions of the latter only Liebig, who, 
he says, is more appreciated in England than 
in Bavaria. Our author has a great deal to 
tell about the artists and the artistic life ; and, 
whilst freely censuring the crotchets of others, 
he displays a great number of them himself. 
He is rather hard upon the Munichers 
for not showing a predilection for Italian 
music. More than once he pities their taste 
for not liking Verdi, and fancies that. some- 
how or other the last Italian disturbance has 
something to do with that fact. The Munich 





ublic, we may add, is not singular in the 
fow estimation in which they hold Verdi—the | 
feeling is common throughout Germany, and | 
existed long before a Bavarian princess was | 
driven from the throne of the two Sicilies. | 
‘“‘La Traviata” is simply considered too 
indecent in plot to be acted—as all Italian 
— are in Germany—in the vernacular. 
ost of the great singers have positively | 
refused to take upon themselves the leading | 
part of that opera. We were present in a 
northern capital when “Rigoletto” was 
hissed off the stage, and the curtain 
had to come down in the middle of the | 
second act, not to rise again that evening. | 
That Mendelssohn is not more appre-_ 
ciated in a country which has produced | 
the greatest composers is more difficult | 
to explain. We have observed the fact | 
ourselves, and have heard Germans won- | 
der at the great popularity he enjoys in 
England. They say that Mendelssohn’s 
music leaves them cold and untouched. We 
don’t know what to say to Mr. Wilberforce’s 
denunciations of the plays of Schiller and 
Goethe. ‘‘German pieces,” he writes, ‘‘ give 
a great temptation to ranting ; and Schiller’s 
admirers must admit that, in most of his | 
plays—‘ Tell’ always excepted—the players | 
need not supply the rant themselves.” How | 
far Schiller’s admirers are inclined to admit | 
this assertion, we need not stop to discuss. | 
| 

| 


‘* The idea of ‘ Faust’ being acted,” he writes 
in another place, ‘‘ would never occur to any 
but Germans, unless the essential parts of 
‘Faust’ were taken away, and the hero sim- 
lified by being made merely a seducer.”’ | 
hat would the author make of ‘‘ Manfred,” | 
now acting every night at Drury Lane 
before crowded houses ? 
The volume before us is so suggestive that 
we would gladly linger over its pages if space 
rmitted; but we must hasten on. Here is 
a sketch of Kaulbach’s great cartoon repre- 
senting the period of ie Dithraiation:— 


In the centre, the figure from and to which 
everything radiates, Luther holding up the open 
Bible at the stretch of his arms; on each side of 
him the work and teaching of Pretestantism pro- 
ceed, communion is given in both kinds, and the 
Word is expounded. Below, in the foreground, 
are two groups, the left-hand representing Science, 
the right-hand group Letters. Between them re- 
clines Hans Sachs, the cobbler poet, counting the 
feet of his verses on his fingers, and reminding us 
rather too much of the Diogenes in Raphael’s 
school of Athens by his attitude and posture. 
The li up contains Shakspeare, Cervantes, 
Petrarch, Erasmus, Ulrich von Hutten, Pico di 
Mirandola : the scientific group, Columbus, Bacon, 
Vesalius, Harvey. On the steps, above these 
groups, we see Queen Elizabeth, Gustavus Adol- 
phus, the warriors and statesmen of the time. 

ut to me the interest is chiefly divided between 
the two groups in the foreground, which were more 
advanced when I saw the cartoon, and which 

rest much matter for discussion. The power 
and majesty of the figures and faces contained in 
groups can hardly be overpraised. The re- 
— of Columbus is truly stupendous. 

e stands like a pillar of the world, towering far 
above all who surround him, in a posture of self- 
sustained majesty, his hand resting on that part 
of the globe he has rescued from nothingness, 
though his wrists are fettered. But the grandeur 
of his look is beyond even that of his posture. 
His forehead rises in a mass of power, transcend- 
ing in height and incommand the greatest foreheads 
we know, and there is a look of resolution stamped 
in line and feature. I know not if any 
authentic portrait exists from which this idea is 





taken, or if the painter has improved on his 
model. But, be representation authentic or 
pews imaginary, there can be no doubt of its 


| set of the under thigh. 


The novelty Kaulbach has introduced into his 
portrait of Shakspeare is enough to petrify the 
commentators. The general expression of the face 
is preserved, but not one feature is the same as 
we are accustomed to see it. The shortness of 
Shakspeare’s nose and the length of his upper lip 
have always been obnoxious to the advocates of a 
science of physiognomy, except to those mistaken 
few who raise blemishes to the rank of beauties, 


physiognomy with his genius. 
very much shortened, and the nose is lengthened ; 
the forehead preserves its height, but takes quite 
a new form; a fire and animation are given to the 
face which are altogether wanting in the Stratford 
bust and the early portraits. Kaulbach flatly 
refuses to accept the Stratford bust as a correct 
representation of Shakspeare; he denies that 
King Lear could have come from such a face, and 
argues that it is his duty to convey the genius of 
the poet in reproducing his features. The result 
is that we have here such a Shakspeare as we could 
wish to have, a study for genius and animation, 
the fire of his mind bursting out at every pore, in 
the firm grip of the clenched hand and the firm 
Humanity generally will 
feel flattered by the portrait ; but what will the 
commentators say? ‘The question of long upper 
lips has more than once been debated, and some 


_ consider them a necessary accompaniment of genius. 


Carlyle has spoken in favoyr of them in one of 
his Essays as being a sign of power, and his own 
portrait is a more important testimony. A writer 
in the Cornhill Magazine goes further, and assigns 
them to all men of genius, which can be proved to 
be an exaggeration. In great speakers length of 
upper lip would doubtless be indispensable, because 
without speech the oratorical faculty is incomplete. 
But in poets and artists there is no such need, 
and the long lip is not found in them generally. 
Kaulbach urges that the forehead is the seat of 
intellectual power, and that the possession of it 
is not affected by the lips. Be the question as it 
may, the departure from the traditional portrait 
is rather bold, and sticklers for Shakspeare are 
scarcely likely to pardon it. 

**Social Life in Munich” is entirely free 
from the scandalous anecdotes by which town 
travels are so often disfigured. Written 
throughout in a pleasing, lively strain, it is 
evidently the work of a keen observer, who 
benefits the Germans whilst he amuses his 


| Own countrymen. 





‘*LE CAPITAINE FRACASSE.” 
Le Capitaine Fracasse. Par Théophile Gautier. 

Two Volumes. (Paris: Charpentier.) 

HIS book, as the author informs us, was 

announced thirty years ago! A long 
time has elapsed between the promise and 
its fulfilment; but it was no fault of the 
author. The publisher had found a cunning 
device for increasing the sale of his books— 
that of tantalizing the imaginations of the 
readers by the most extravagant and aston- 
ishing titles for works which were to be 
written by the successful authors of the day ; 
and those unlucky authors were afterwards 
requested to rack their brains, and prepare 
subjects to fit the titles. We don’t know 
whether it is a new dodge discovered by 
M. Charpentier, the publisher of the present 
book, to date ‘‘ Le Capitaine Fracasse” 1864, 
and whether he hopes that the poor pro- 
vinciauxr, to whom it will be offered next 
year, will buy it eagerly as a novelty. 

‘* Le Capitaine Fracasse” is an attempt to 
revive the customs, dress, and adventures of 
ay living under Louis XIII. It is no 
doubt a study; and we find the book full of 
minute descriptions of old ruined castles, 
princely houses, inns, hotels, lords, ladies, 
miscreants, bohémiens, murderers, and what 
not. Those descriptions are probably right, 
as far as words go; but the present writer, 
though French both by birth and education, 
and therefore not unfamiliar with the French 
language, has been obliged to consult a dic- 
tionary from time to time whilst reading 
them, and sometimes without success. We 
take the hard words on trust, however, sup- 
posing that they were put in to produce a 
deeper local colour. Some of the words 
which express the most, in the opinion of 
admirers of the old French language, are 
rather revolting to us, and remind one of 
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Rabelais—such are ‘ entripaille comme il 
faut,’”’ or ‘‘ s’esclaffaient de rire.” 

Plenty of long rapiers, velvet breeches of 
all hues, satin doublets adorned with rib- 
bons, stiff farthingales, and dark masks are 


to be found as we read on; and all those 


| cherous attacks, and the like. 


Kaulbach has endeavoured to reconcileShakspeare’s | characters, where are they to be found ? 


The upper lip is | 





articles play conspicuous parts in duels, 
elopements, mysterious appointments, trea- 
But, as to 


There are lots of puppets, perfectly dressed in 
the style of the time, and, by the way, 
changing frequently their costly dresses, and 
made to talk in a certain measure according 
to the old custom, the backgrounds and ac- 
cessories to match; but all those things, put 
together in a skilful way, are not enough 
to satisfy us: we want hearts under the 
doublets, brains under the hoods, and a thing 
most difficult of all, or rather impossible—the 
spirit of the time. We consider as hopeless 
those attempts at reviving a time long gone 
by; and, if the number of adventures may 
for some readers compensate the absence of 
an intellectual element, we do not share their 
taste. Here we have a celebrated author, 
who, with all his talent, with all the bril- 
liancy of his style and considerable power of 
imagination, has been unable to produce an 
interesting book. We are too dlasé to take a 
very lively interest in half-a-dozen duels 
fought by Capitaine Fracasse, when we are 
told that he was ‘‘la plus fine lame du 
temps,” or to believe in such wonderful 
agility as that of Chiquita, the bohémien 
girl, who can pass through an qil-de-beuf, 
run, or rather fly, out of a castle window with 
a rope and a hook that she flings in the 
boughs of a tree, and for whom no obstacle 
exists. 

We shall give a rapid sketch of the plot, 
leaving out most of the incidents. 

le Baron de Sigognac is a poor, young, 
handsome nobleman, who lives in an old 
castle, called by the author ‘‘ Chateau de la 
Misére;” he has only an old servant, an old 
dog, an old cat, and an old horse ;—you see 
that everything is in keeping. The whole 
household, except the horse, live upon cab- 
bages, hard bread, and goat-cheese, and not 
in plenty. Nobody ever comes to the old 
manor ; but, in a winter night, some itinerant 
actors and actresses knock at the door and 
ask for shelter; the Baron de Sigognac re- 
ceives them, and at first sight falls in love 
with one of the actresses, a modest and pretty- 
looking girl, called Isabelle, who is as 
virtuous and proud as any princess in the 
land. ‘This makes the poor baron follow the 
actors; and, as one of them dies ina cold 
night, the Baron de Sigognac takes his place, 
learns his parts, unwilling to live upon 
the actors’ money without doing anything, 
and from that time is called ‘‘ Capitaine 
Fracasse.” 

After innumerable adventures the actors 
arrive at Poitiers, where a Duc de Pallom- 
breuse falls in love with Isabelle, but a 
love such as was felt in those days—a love 
which no coldness could quench, no obstacles 
arrest! The duke, as he tells his lady-love, 
would conquer thrones and fetch stars, if she 
ordered him! But the cold beauty does not 
order anything—she merely begs the young 
duke to leave her alone; and, as usual, the 
lover is ready to do anything—anything else 
than that; and one night, as Isabelle is 
dressing herself for the play, the infatuated 
duke ventures to stick a decorative little 
patch on her breast, but he is stopped by 
Captain Fracasse, who proposes a duel. The 
duke haughtily declines to have anything to 
do with an actor, and sends four valets, armed 
with sticks, to wait for Captain Fracasse, and 
punish him; but, of course, he remains 
master of the field (which was a street) ; and, 
as he is known to a Marquis de Bruyéres, 
he sends him to the Duc de Pallombreuse, to 
make a duel possible by swearing upon his 
honour that le Capitaine Fracasse is a noble- 
man of pure blood and ancient race. The 
duel takes place, and, of course, Pallombreuse 
is wounded. 

The actors go to Paris, and the duke, as 
soon as he is well enough, tries all manner 
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of seductions upon Isabelle, andalways fails ; 
on the other hand, he spends fabulous sums of 
money to have Capitaine Fracasse murdered ; 
but what are two or three murderers for such 
a man? The most accomplished of these, 
Lampourde, devotes himself to Capitaine 
Fracasse, out of admiration for a better fencer 
than himself, and who has been generous 
enough to spare his life. 

Pallombreuse, who really has no luck, tries 

another plan. The actors are requested by a 
nobleman to go to his castle, and he sends a 
footman to show them the way. Asitis very 
cold, Isabelle and Sigognac are walking to- 
gether, when they see an old beggar on the 
road-side; the baron comes nearer the old 
man, to give him alms, and is immediately 
thrown down and covered with a heavy 
blanket, of which he cannot get rid; and, 
whilst he is struggling, the old man, sud- 
denly become very strong, carries away 
Isabelle to a cavalier on horseback, who runs 
away with her. In spite of her cries, she is 
carried to an old castle, where Pallombreuse, 
in all sorts of magnificent costumes, pays his 
court to her—now throwing himself on his 
knees and bringing flowers with diamond 
bracelets round the stems, and sometimes 
menacing to detain her until she loves hin ; 
but Isabelle answers that she loves Sigognac, 
and always shall. There is a most useful 
Chiquita, a bohémien girl—to whom Isa- 
belle had once given a necklace of false 
vearls—who has once saved Isabelle from 
Solne carried away, aud who offers to go 
and tell Capitaine Fracasse where his lady- 
love is detained. She runs to Paris and 
comes back upon Sigognac’s horse in a 
night, and is ready again to act when 
wanted. 

The day after, Capitaine Fracasse and his 
friends try to scale the castle upon a tree 
that they cut, and which serves them as 
a bridge to get from the outside to the 
window of Isabelle’s room. They get in @ 
propos (not for Pallombreuse), and another 
terrific fight takes place. Isabelle is carried 
out of the room by the duke; but she has 

ot a knife, and we hope that she may defend 
horself with it, in spite of her clumsiness, 
for she has tried it once without success. 

When Sigognac has conquered all his 
assailants, he tries to break open the door 
which separates him from Isabelle ; but here 
even his strength fails. Luckily, Chiquita 
opens the door for him; and then, of course, 
the most dreadful of all the fights in the 
book begins. Isabelle faints, Pallombreuse is 
slightly wounded ; and he has an idea which, 
for coming late, is not the less excellent— 
he whistles, and his servants arrive (most 
stylish servants, to hear such a noise and 
remain invisible, whilst a simple whistle 
makesthem appear). The duke orders them 
to carry away Isabelle, and they obey. Le 
Capitaine Fracasse, maddened by grief, 
sends his sword through the upper part of 
the duke’s lungs. The combat is at an end: 
for a Deus ex machind, in the shape of 
‘*Le Prince,” father of the duke, in taking 
Isabelle’s hand, discovers by an amethyst 
ring that she is his daughter !—a most agree- 
able discovery, which makes all the end run 
smoothly ; for, of course, the brother, when 
he is cured, ceases to be in love with his 
sister, and Isabelle is recognised as noble, 
and changed into the wealthy ‘‘ Comtesse de 
Lineul,” just in time to become a wife for 
le Baron de Sigognac. 

There are a great many characters whose 
names we have not mentioned; they are 
generally amusing in their way, although 
but feebly connected with the story; they 
serve as a pretext for some descriptions. 
There is also a Zerbine, an actress who 
occupies an important place in the book as 
an accessory; but to her, and to the part 
she plays, we would rather make our allusions 
as short as possible, having very little admira- 
tion for such pictures. 

Afterreading these two volumes, we wonder 
whether there are people who can believe in 
the existence of such a man as Pallombreuse, 
who thinks about nothing but laying traps 
and making plots to seduce a girl who hates 











him, and who all at once is changed into a 
sort of protecting angel. 

All the adventures of the book put together 
cannot enliven it enough to make it-interest- 
ing, for we have never seen, and cannot 
fancy people living in that way, thinking 
in that way—or, rather, not thinking at 
all. 

Théophile Gautier, it is said, has a wonder- 
ful style. This may be true, if we are to 
understand that his style is astonishing. It 
is so at first. The facility, brilliancy, and 
quantity of images surprise the reader and 
dazzle him; but, if he remembers some of 
these images, he will soon observe that the 
imagination of the writer is less rich than 
he though’ it at first, for in similar cir- 
cumstances similar images recur. Is it that 
the author’s imagination, in spite of him- 
self, when carried to certain objects, is at 
the same time carried to images so frequently 
connected together? Sometimes a sound or 
a perfume carries us to long forgotten places, 
and makes them vivid; could not a poetical 
imagination act under the samelaw? We 
are trying to find a sort of excuse for those 
repetitions which strike the reader; for 
instance, when Théophile Gautier talks 
about candles which have burnt without being 
snuffed, he will repeat almost every time, 
‘‘des chandelles balangant de larges cham- 
pignons noirs.”’ If he talks about an expres- 
sion of astonishment on a man’s face, he 
will say, ‘‘il ouvrait la bouche en forme d’ 0.” 
If he describes the marks left by damp upon 
a wall, a paper, or a ceiling, it will be, ‘‘ le 
suintement de la pluie avait géographié des 
iles ou des continents inconnus ;” and soon. 
There are also some favourite words which 
come very frequently. Such are, in ‘‘ Le Capi- 
taine Fracasse,” famélique and faméliquement, 
asthmatique and asthmatiquement. The cat, 
the horse, the actors, &c., eat fuméliquement ; 
the soup and a cricket sing asthmatiquement ; 
the horse greets his master with a ‘‘ hennisse- 
ment asthmatique ;” and so on. 

Nevertheless, and in spite of this criti- 
cism, we admire Théophile Gautier’s wit; 
some of his images are ingenious—and we 
remember, amongst others, two very good 
ones, which deserve to be quoted. The first 
is about a tapestry: ‘‘ Les lés,” says the 
author, ‘‘ ne tenaient plus que par quelques 
fils, et la force de V'habitude.” In another 
place, it is abotit a worn-out sleeve, whose 
‘* couture riait en écartant les livres et mon- 
trant ses dents de fil blanc.” This kind of 
wit, however, is not’new to English readers. 
They have had enough of it, and to spare, in 


Dickens. K. H. 





MRS. RAMSAY’S TRANSLATION OF 
DANTE. 


Dante’s Divina Commedia. ‘Translated into 
English, in the metre and triple rhyme of the 
original, with Notes, by Mrs. Ramsay. Inferno, 
Purgatorio, and Paradiso. (Tinsley Brothers.) 

“O ye who in a little bark would fain 
List to my words, and pass the surges o’er, 
Behind my ship that, singing, ploughs the main, 
Turn ye again to look upon the shore ; 
Seek not the ocean; for it well may be, 
Losing my track, ye err in peril sore.” 
HUS the poet. And, had the warnin 
been studied, we had seen fewer ba 
translations of his immortal work. But the 
spirit in which Mrs. Ramsay began, and has 
carried on the translation just completed by 
the appearance of the ‘‘ Paradiso,” is one 
which needed not the application of caution- 
ary words, or inspired any doubt in the 
minds of Dantean scholars. And, now that 
the work is ended, we may truly reckon its 
accomplished authoress with 
“ The other few, who for the angel’s bread 
Have early stretched their hands ;” ; 


and to whom Dante has promised safety, as 
“Ye trace 

My course along the waves which swiftly speed.” 
It is scarcely possible to imagine a transla- 
tion in nearer accordance with the original. 
Indeed, the sole defect, in English ears, 
which we see in it—that of an occasional 
harshness and apparently unnecessary terse- 
569 





_have relinquished. Fifteen 





of Virgil through the 





ness—is caused by a rigid adherence to the 
text, and consequent sacrifice of ornament, 
which a less-cultivated mind would hardly 
years spent 
among the scenes where Dante lived and 
wrote, ‘‘ beneath the shadow of the Tuscan 
Hills, on the shores of the Bay of Naples, 
and among the ruins of Rome,” with the 
single object of studying the associations of 
the great poet, are no inconsiderable tribute 
of time to an investigation noble in itself, 
and ennobling the student; yet this was 
ungrudgingly given by Mrs. Ramsay, 
and how well employed let the fulness 
and value of some 200 pages of notes 
witness. From first to last the transla- 
tion is characterized by an even beauty of 
rhyme, the metre being the triple rhymes 
of the original. It is something, after all, 
to read the soul of Dante ceeuak the 
medium of honest and faithful Saxon. One 
becomes more impressed with the large and 
wonderful humanity of his nature, the strong 
well-springs of affection within, the deep 
allegories which enshrine the holy thoughts, 
not in simple parables, but lying, each deeper 
than its fellow, beneath the face of the 
smooth-gliding thought; and the mystical 
meanings, true, no doubt, in a broad sense, 
though, ‘‘ to,a certain extent, doubtful in 
their details,” by which we recognise the 
guidance of Reason in the companionship 
‘* Inferno,” and 
the presence of Divine Theology gleam- 


ing in the ‘lovely radiance” of his gentler 
| guide. 


The love of Dante for Beatrice, his love of 
all things good for her sake, and even the 
degradation which fell on him when he gave 
way to evil, drawing upon himself the 
tender rebuke of his nearest friend, Guido 
Cavalcanti, and the words of noble reproach 
which mingle with the greeting of Beatrice 
when they meet in Eden, fill up the measure 
of his great humanity, and seem to draw all 
minds nearer to the vast treasures contained 
in his. 

The notes, which testify to the industry of 
Mrs. Ramsay, are, in many instances, of 
considerable value in elucidating the dark 
passages in the poem, as well as rich in 
the social history of the poet and his many 
friends. In the collection of them she has 
had the benefit of the advice of the best 
Italian students of Dante. A memoir of 
Dante might, we think, have been useftlly 
appended—the translation being intended for 
general readers, who are not likely to know 
such matters as the origin of Dante’s pur- 

ose, an episode of family history which 
Mrs, Ramsay puts thus clearly and well in 
one of her ‘‘ notes :”— 

It was when residing with the Malaspinas (in 
their territory of the Lunigiana) that Dante first 
began in earnest to write the Divine Comedy. 
Many years before, in his first sorrow at, the death 
of Beatrice, he had resolved to write of her 
“that which had never yet been written of any 
woman ;” and well did he keep his vow. But, in 
his day, the Vulgar Poesy, as it was termed, was 
considered to be a trivial thing, only fit for love 
sonnets and songs. So he began his great work in 
Latin, and finished seven cantos. Then came the 
toils of active life, affairs of state, embassies to 
Rome and Naples; during which, however, he 
stored up many a curious fact, many a lovely 
image, all to reappear in his poem. Next came 
the troubles of Florence, and at last, exile. And 
the seven cantos were left, forgotten, in an old 
chest of drawers. Some years after, his wife, 
Gemma Donati, found the manuscript, and sent it 
to the Lunigiana, where Dante had taken refuge. 
Being counselled by Malaspina to go on with 
the poem, he attempted to do so in Latin, 
but was soon convinced, to use his own words, 
“that many things which he wished to say could 


not be said save in rhyme.” And so h — 
it once more in pal rhyme, as it wis then 
called. 

It is difficult, amid general excellence, to 
choose any passage which shall tell of the 
careful and graceful rendering of the text. 
Perhaps one of the best given cantos is that 
which certainly ranks amongst the noblest 


written by the poet—the one describing the 
closing scene in the ‘‘ Paradiso,” in which the 
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human strength of Dante fails before the 
unveiled glory of God. 
O highest Light! whose purity bereaves 
Of power all mortal vision, to my mind 
Give back a ray of what it there receives, 
And ‘2 my speech such wondrous power to 
fin 


That of Thy Glory I one spark alone 
May leave to future races of mankind : 

For, could I bring again the memories gone, 
And somewhat sing of them in this my strain, 
More of thy victory on earth were known. 

O ample grace 
Whence I presumed to lift my glance on high 
Unto that glory’s fierce and burning blaze! 

And, in its far and holy depths, mine eye 
Saw, bound with love as in one volume fair, 

All that within the universe doth lie: 

Substance, and accident ; the things they bear, 
Thereto pertaining, closely join’d I saw, 

Thus but one simple light. The germ was there 

Of the great universal type and law, 
Methinks ; because when this I do recall 
I seem a fuller, freer breath to draw. 


But, weary, now my mortal pinions fell ; 

I do but know there flash’d a ’wildering light 
O’er me, of perfect joy made visible. 

At this high glory fail’d mine earthly might ; 
But yet no discontent my bliss did mar, 
Impell’d, as speeds a circling wheel aright, 

Even by the love which moves the sun and every 

star. 


We believe that the existence of a Telugu 
work, similar in design to the ‘‘ Inferno,” has 
been unnoticed in Dantean literature. <A 
copy is described (Madras Journal of Litera- 
twre and Science, 1840, p. 107) as occurring 
among the Mackenzie MSS. in the library of 
the College. The story relates the 
visit of Sananda to Yama-puri, the hell of 
souls, in the company of certain rishis (der- 
vishes.) He there saw all the tortures suf- 
fered by P4p4tmalu, or wicked souls, and 
was greatly affected thereby. Moved by fear 
and compassion, he uttered aloud everywhere 
throughout that doleful region the Saiva 
five-lettered formule, ‘‘ Nama Sivayi” the 
hearing of which led to its repetition by the 
whole of the sufferers; whereupon, by the 
amg 4 of the charm, they were all delivered 

m their state of peril, and translated to 
Oailasa, the paradise of Siva. It is very 
unlikely that any copy of this work was 
known to Dante, but a careful comparison of 
it with the’ text of the ‘‘ Inferno” may lead 
to some curious results. G. E. R. 








TWISS’S LAW OF NATIONS. ° 


The Law of Nations considered as Independent 
Political Communities. Vol. 2. On the Rights 
and Duties of Nations in Time of War. By 
Travers Twiss, D.C.L., Q.C., Regius Professor 
of Civil Law in the University of Oxford. 
(Longman & Co.) 

gees said that Blackstone’s abuse of 

the particles for, because, and since had 
put him out of conceit with them. A similar 
confusion between the reasons or efficient 
causes why any rule is law, and the reasons 
or final causes why the respective writer 
thinks the same or any other rule ought to be 
law, has long afflicted international jurispru- 

Soa eo the e in a has 

with greater severity in this branch 

than in municipal jurisprudence, because the 
consent of nations, which is the law-making 
pre in the former, is less apparent than 
e decisions of judges and the votes of Par- 
liament, which are the law-making powers 
in the latter. Of late years, however, thete 
has been a decided improvement. The nine- 
teenth century is out-growing the puerility 
of for ever pitting the for, because, and since 
of Bynkers and Lord Stowell on the 
nt side, against the for, because, and 

since of Hiibner and Hautefeuille on the 


a law of Rome, orfrom some other 
source more ancient and general, and 
rae Mpcere halons to the common in- 

se with which all modern sovereignties 





came clothed into being. But well-informed 
men now know that the laws of naval war 
have been the subject of continual dispute 
during the few centuries which have elapsed 
since the seas have been ridden by royal 
navies, and have ceased to be the theatre of 
nearly unrestrained violence. No nation can 
therefore be called on to submit to anything 
on the high seas except what she has herself 
done to others in her turn, or what she has 
put herself by treaty under an engagement 
to endure. A wise writer on maritime law 
will collect and arrange these argumenta ad 
gentes ; and, when he finds any point settled 
y the universal agreement of nations, he 
will abstain from confusing so valuable a 
result, in his own mind and that of his 
readers, with the arguments by which he 
may think it possible to justify it. There 
remains for the reason as wide a field as she 
can desire, in tracing the respective conse- 
quences and merits of the different rules 
adopted or proposed; and this task will be 
all the better performed the more clearly 
the writer keeps in view the distinction 
between such an exercise of the reason, 
whether by himself or by his honoured pre- 
decessors, and the business of making mari- 
time law. 

Dr. Twiss is remarkably free from the old 
confusion between the law and the possible 
motives for it. This arises from two causes, 
of which one—namely the historical tendency 
of his mind—is highly creditable to him. A 
glance will show how favourably his refer- 
ences contrast with the hackneyed circle of 
quotations on the subject. And, on further 
examination, we are glad to be able to point 
to his chapter on Contraband, in which this 
merit is particularly apparent, as the best 
existing compendium from which the general 
reader may learn the history of opinion and 
practice on that head, the conflicting claims 
which haye marked it from the beginning, 
and the engagements and precedents by which 
this country, at least, is now bound with 
respect to it. Thechapter on Blockade is not 
equal to that on Contraband as an historical 
monograph, either in fulness or in accuracy 
—a result, perhaps, due to the extremity of 
Dr. Twiss’s opinions on the subject, which 
will presently appear. 

The second cause which has relievéd Dr. 
Twiss’s volume from an excessive parade of 
reasons, is the uncompromising manner in 
which he espouses the cause of belligerent 
rights. The cardinal question to which every- 
thing in the laws of maritime war returns 1s, 
of course, ‘‘ What ought any nation to submit 
to when neutral ?”’ Most writers see great 
difficulty in this, considered as a moral 
question; so that their only chance of 
escaping endless intricacy and confusion is 
to keep the moral question of what the law 
ought to be*well distinguished from the 
historical one of what it is. To Dr. Twiss, 
however, the question as a moral one pre- 
sents no difficulty at all. Throughout the 
book, the principle that a belligerent suffers 
injuria from a neutral whenever he suffers 
damnum from him, is asserted with an un- 
usual frankness, which will, at least, win for 
our author the respect of those who differ 
from him, Thus, we find, at p. 140 :— 


In order that the navigation of the open sea by 
other nations at such a time [that of war] should 
have an innocent character, it must be so con- 
ducted as not to work any prejudice to the con- 
tention of either belligerent, as such. 

And, at p. 309 :— 

It is obvious that the commercial adventure, if 
it should be successful, will influence the conduct 
of the war in favour of the party to whom the 


supplies are being carried. Such an adventure 
is accordingly inconsistent with neutrality. 


It will be understood how, with one gene- 
ral for, because, and since of this kind under- 
lying the whole book, an author who has 
faith in his principles has often permitted the 
history and statement to take their course, 
without feeling it n to thrust a 
motive or a justification into every sentence 
in the manner of Blackstone. e reader, 
however, will use his own judgment as to | 
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how far the rarrative of belligerent claims is 
to be taken as a magazine of precedents to 
prove belligerent rights. 

From the interest attaching to the opinions 
of so eminent a publicist as Dr. Twiss, we 
think it worth while to note some of the 
instances in which his high belligerent tone 
is carried from generalities into particulars. 

(1.) ‘* The possible application of the rule 
of enemy character attaching to neutral ves- 
sels by reason of their carrying enemy’s 
despatches, although such despatches are 
being carried to a neutral port in public 
letter-bags, under the seal of a neutral post- 
office, has given rise to questions which are 
not readily solved by reference to any pre- 
vious practice amongst nations, and may 
require to be adjusted by negotiation, or, 
perhaps, by express convention.” (Preface, 

. xx1.)—Clearly, then, our author is not one 
of those who held the case of the Trent to be 
settled by the mere fact of her destination to 
a neutral port: and accordingly we find that, 
when he refers to that case (p. 39), he con- 
demns the seizure of the enyoys on a different 

‘ound. 

(2.) In 1806 the British government noti- 
fied a blockade of all the ports between 
Ostend and the mouth of the Elbe, and 
between Brest and the mouth of the Seine, 
which was not to be enforced against 
‘‘neutral vessels, laden with other goods 
than contraband of war or enemy’s property, 
as long as those vessels had not been laden 
at a port belonging to or occupied by the 
enemies of Great Britain, or, on the other 
hand, were not proceeding to such port from 
the blockaded line.” In other words, no 
real blockade was established, for that term 
would be misplaced when neutral commerce is 
generally allowed to pass free; but the name 
of blockade was used to justify an attack on 
certain descriptions of neutral commerce 
which, by international law, could only be 
touched through a blockade. This proceed- 
ing Dr. Twiss relates with approval, because 
it did not operate unequally as between one 
neutral zation and another, wholly disregard- 
ing its inequality as between one neutral 
person and another (p. 226). Does he inter- 
pret an effective blockade as one which is 
equally effective or ineffective for all neutral 
nations? If so, the question of effective 
blockades will be much simplified, but in an 
unexpected way. 

(3.) Another passage throws an equally 
strong light on br. Twiss’s understanding of 
an effective blockade. In 1689 Great Britain 
and Holland notified to neutrals, in pursuance 
of a mutual convention, a blockade of all the 
coasts of France and all her colonies. On 
this, even Historicus says that, ‘‘ So far from 
maintaining and justifying the practice, Eng- 
land acknowledged and made amends for the 
error.” (‘‘ Letters on International Law,” p. 
114.) But ourauthorsays, ‘‘ It is not surprising 
that Pufendorf was of opinion that this con- 
vention was justifiable, for, under the more 
lenient practice of the present century, a 
blockade of all the ports, harbours, and road- 
steads of the enemy has been maintained by 
Great Britain against France” (p. 258). 
Just so: and Lord Stowell declared that it 
was an exceptional case, justifiable as a 
retaliatory measure for the Berlin and Milan 
decrees, ‘‘and never intended to be main- 
tained according to the usual and regular 
mode of enforcing blockades.” (The Arthur, 
1 Dodson, 425.) We may remark, by the 
way, that Pufendorf did not so much justify 
the convention of 1689 as recommend the 
northern powers to submit to it for the sake 
of the Protestant and anti-Gallican cause. 
But a publicist of undeniable talent and 
rare learning, who carries belligerent rights 
farther than Lord Stowell and Historicus, 
cannot fail to givegreat satisfaction in America 
at the present crisis, however his doctrines may 
be received on this side of the Atlantic. 

We have already alluded to the existence 
of historical errors in the chapter on Blockade, 
and we will conclude this notice by pointing 
some of them out. 

(1.) ‘* Two conditions, it will be obseryed, 
are implied by Grotius in the case as thus 
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stated—namely, actual measures on the part 
of the belligerent to stop all supplies being 
furnished to his enemy, and a knowledge of 
that fact on the part of the neutral merchant” 
(p. 192).—Grotius statedathird condition, that 
a surrender or peace should already be ex- 
pected, which became famous in the subse- 
quent discussions on the subject, 

(2.) Dr. Twiss represents the Dutch placard 
of 1630 as contemplating that the reputation 
or notoriety of the blockade, in addition to 
its actual existence, should be proved before 
the courts of admiralty (p. 195). And at p. 
203 he gives a different interpretation to the 





same clause of the placard, making it assert | 
that the blockade was already notorious. | 


Each interpretation is new and unsustainable. 
The clause simply declares that the ports in 
question are deemed to be besieged—that is, 
declares them under blockade in the technical 
sense, 

(3.) Dr. Twiss states that, by her con- 
vention of 1801 with Russia, Great Britain 
acceded (sic) to the definition of a blockade 
contained in the treaties and declarations of 
the armed neutrality of 1780 (p. 196). Such 
a statement, from Hautefeuille, would have 
been understood to convey the writer’s 
opinion that the famous or of that convention 
was equivalent to and. From Dr. Twiss, 
whose opinions on the effectiveness of a 
blockade we haye shown above, what does it 
mean ? 

(4.) Dr. Twiss states on p. 205 that the Bri- 
tish courts of admiralty require ‘‘ a blockade 
de facto at the time of notification, other- 
wise the notification will not haye any legal 
effect.” To correct this, nothing more was 
needed than to refer to the form of a notifi- 
cation—that of 1806—givyen by Dr. Twiss 
himself, at p. 223, and which bears that 
the considerations therein mentioned ‘“ had 
determined the British government to issue 
orders for placing in a state of blockade all the 
coasts, &c., and that they were accordingly to 
be considered as actually blockaded.”’ It is 
quite impossible that such orders could 
always, or even generally, have received 
instant execution ; and, on the other hand, 
the time which would elapse before the news 
of the actual presence of the blockading force 
could reach London would render it absurd 
to wait for that news before notifying neutral 
powers of the intention to blockade. It 
was, therefore, quite proper that notifications 
should be giyen in the form cited; the real 
grievance was that, after a notification in 
that form, neutral captains were not allowed 
to approach the spot for the purpose of 
enquiring whether the blockade had been 
established. But such was the rule; and 
Dr. Twiss will, we apprehend, be unable to 
show that, when a neutral was caught 
making the enquiry, and the blockade then 
existed, the British courts of admiralty ever 
entertained the question whether it had 
existed at the date of the notification. 

We conclude by expressing the opinion 
that, on the whole, this second volume will 
amply sustain the reputation earned for Dr. 
Twiss by his former one. J. W. 








NOTICES. 


The Martyrs and Heroes of the Scottish Cove- 
nant. By George Gilfillan. Third Edition. 
(Edinburgh : Gall and Inglis ; London: Houlston 
and Wright. Pp. 288.)—Ovur author devotes an 
introductory chapter to the “ Principles on which 
History should be written.” This exposition is 
oy so terse as it might have been; and the 
good things which are in it have not been so con- 
tinually before the author’s eyes as one could have 
wished ; or, in other words, Mr. Gilfillan scarcely 
comes up to his own high standard. He begins 
his story with the signing of the National Cove- 
nant by James VI. when he ascended the Scottish 


‘throne; and him whom George Buchanan called 


a “saul-less blockhead,’ George Gilfillan terms a 
“fool, pedant, despot, and learned ignoramus.” 
He then traces the history of this covenant through 
the reigns of Charles I., Cromwell, Charles IL., 
and James II., touching but very slightly on such 
men as the Marquis of Montrose and Archbishop 
Leighton, but lingering with a hearty hatred on 











Claverhouse—“ a bloody villain, whose crimes,” he 
tells us, “all the waters of the Tay, or of the ocean 
into which it empties itself, could not wash away.”’ 
With the death of “ Clavers ” he thinks the perse- 


| cution may be said to have ended; but he closes 


his narrative with an account of the “ Massacre of 
Glencoe, the barbarity of which eclipses even the 
cruelties of the past persecution, and dwindles 
Dunottar Castle itself in its flagrant cireum- 
stancfs.” The three concluding chapters, which 
take up nearly half the book, Mr. Gilfillan devotes 
to “the character, literature, aims, and attained 
objects of the Covenanters,” to the “treatment 
they received in after times,” and to “deductions 
from their history and character.” The work 
altogether is too sketchy, and written too much in 
the spirit of avowed partisanship to be of historical 
value; but Mr. Gilfillan is wonderfully liberal, 
carries on his narrative with vigour, and attains 
sometimes to dramatic force. 

Lucy and Christian Wainwright. By the 
Author of “ Aggesden Vicarage,” &c. (Masters.)— 
THis is a collection of tales which we think 
happier efforts of the author than her longer 
pieces. They have about them much quiet pathos 
of a very real kind, and much clever observation 
of character. “The Lost and Found,” a story 
founded upon the single slipper found among the 
Franklin relics, can hardly be read without tears. 
“Thorns and Roses of a Humble Life” is a very 
touching story of a girl using her musical talents 
for her brother’s benefit; and ‘‘ Will no one do 
Likewise ?” is a useful and interesting sketch of 
district-visiting in London, many of the cha- 
racters being, we are assured, veritable portraits. 

Shakespere: A Critical Biography. By Samuel 
Neil, author of “The Young Debater,’’ &c. 
(Houlston and Wright. Pp.122.)—ConsipeRine 
the interést which attaches itself to everything con- 
nected with the name of Shakespeare, this “ Opus- 
culwm,” as the authorcalls it—“ supplying a concise 
synopsis of the known facts of his life, arranged 
in strictly chronological order”’—will be welcomed 
by any lover of the great dramatist. Therg are 
many facts and opinions here collected which will 
be looked for in vain in any other single work ; 
and, so far as we have been able to discover, this 
biography may be regarded as quite up to the 
present state of our knowledge. 

international Law in connexion with Municipal 
Statutes. Relating to the Commerce, Rights, and 
Liabilities of the Subjects of Neutral States pending 
Foreign War, considered with reference to the 
trial of the case of the Alevandra, &. By F. 
Hargraye Hamel, of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law, &c., &e. (Butterworths. Pp. 111.)—Tuais 
legal essay is dedicated to the author's father, 
w Felix John Hamel, Esq., Solicitor for Her 
Majesty’s Customs,” &c. The author seems to 
have consulted all the best authorities, from Grotius 
and Vattel down to “ Phocion” and “ Historicus” 
of the Times; and, although we cannot pronounce 
professionally upon the technical merits of the 
book, we argue, from Mr. Hamel’s connexion with 
the merchant shipping department of the Board of 
Trade, and from the quiet judicial manner in which 
he advocates entire neutrality, that the book is a 
safe compendium of “ International Law.’’ 

Doldenhorn and Weisse Frau, ascended for the 
first time by Abraham Roth and Edmund von 
Fellenberg. By Abraham Roth, Ph.D., Editor of 
the Swiss “Bund.” (Coblenz: Karl Bedeker; 
London and Edinburgh: Williams and N rete. 

Pp. 82.)—Tuis book is remarkable for the clear- 
ness of its type, beauty of its paper, and hand- 
some manner of its general getting-up. The 
coloured engravings, from sketches by Ph. Gosset 
and E. von Fellenberg, are really beautiful, and, 
with J. R. Stengel’s coloured map, aid the narra- 
tive wonderfully. The book is one to be possessed 
by all Alpine climbers. 

Né Coiffé—Born to Good Luck. By C. Dag : 
bert. (London: Dulau; Paris: Truchy. Pp. 
154.)—Wirs French on one side and English on 
the other, the author proposes, by means of the 
interesting little tale before us, ‘ to teach the whole 
French language.” ‘‘It has been written for 
those who can only study by fits and starts, or 
whenever a moment can be snatched from business 
or pleasure.”’ There is every variety of subject 
introduced in the tale; and, if Ce pa will only 
follow honestly the plan proposed by M. Dago- 
bert, he will very soon master the language. 

A Good Fight in the Battle of Infe. A Domestic 
Tale founded on Facts. (London: Sampson Low, 
Son, & Oo. Pp. 351.)—Tuis is a reprint from 

Cassell’s Family Paper, “for the of which 
journal it was selected by the adjudicators,” who- 
ever they were, “as the su 1 competitor for 
a prize of £250." The story is of the tee- 
total type ; and, consequently, the men, women, 
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and children in it are either teetotal and transcen- 
dently good, or anti-teetotal and ineffably bad. The 
adventures of the different characters in the book 
are, some of them, very wonderful, and, like the 
characters themselves, rather unnatural. This un- 
likelihood of circumstances pervades the whole 
class of literature to which the book belongs ; and, 
when one looks for the reason of this, he finds it 
in the general lack of genuine literary craft. Tee- 
total literature, as a literature, has yet to be 
created. 

Little Blue Hood. By Thomas Miller. (Samp- 
son Low, Son, & Co. Pp. 132.)—THover 
much slighter and much less ambitious than the 
preceding, the story of “ Little Blue Tfood,” who 
was stolen from her mother’s carriage and de- 
tained for some years among the vilest of our 
London population, is, as a whole, much more 
complete and artistic. Some of the descriptions 
of low-class life are excellent, and must have been 
written by one tolerably familiar with the subject. 
The interest of the story is so well maintained 
that very few young folks will begin it without 
going on to the end. 

The Child's Scripture History, forming a Com- 
plete and Perfect Analysis of the Holy Scriptures, 
in Question and Answer. (Houlstonand Wright. 
Pp. 144.)—Tue author says in his preface that 
“the great want hitherto has been a work that, 
without fatiguing the memory, is fitted to teach 
the great landmarks, scriptural and historical, 
of Holy Writ,” and describes “ the present work as 
short and simple.” He seems to have performed 
his task with great conscientiousness ; but, though 
the questions and answers are, for the most part, 
simple enough, it can scarcely be said that a book, 
extending to 144 pages, with some sixteen or 
eighteen questions to be answered in every page, is 
short, or capable of being retained in the memo 
of any but the most precocious child, Compres- 
sion to a fourth of its bulk would have made the 
book, in our opinion, much more serviceable. It 
is accompanied with a rough woodcut of the 
“Mosque of St. Omar, built on the site of 
Solomon’s Temple,” and a very queer “Plan of 
Jerusalem.” 

The Love of Religious Perfection; or, How to 
Awaken, Increase, and Preserve it in the Religious 
Soul. By Father Joseph Baymon of the Society 
of Jesus. Translated from the Latin by a member 
of the same Society. (Dublin: James Duffy. 
Pp. 219.)—The Spiritual Retreat of the Rev. 
Father Colombiere of the Society of Jesus. Trans- 
lated from the French, with preface by the Right 
Rev. Dr. Manning. (Dublin: James Duffy. Pp, 159.) 
The Love of Jesus to Penitents. By Henry 
Edward Manning, D.D. (Dublin: James Duffy. 
Pp. 101.)—ALL these books are characterized by 
the most fervid Roman Oatholic piety. Protestants 
may be startled by the mention of “ scourges and 
haircloths,” “our Blessed Mother and the Saered 
Heart ;” but to all *‘ good Catholics ” the yolumes 
will be the source of much spiritual consolation. 
The first and third are contemporary productions ; 
but Father Colombiére came to England in 1677, 
with the highest character for “ winning souls to 
God,” as preacher to her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of York, who was the Princess Mary of 
Modena. Dr. Manning’s translation is idiomatic 
and reads smoothly, and the same may be said of 
the English rendering of Father Baymon’s Latin. 

The Articles of the Christian Faith. Considered 
in reference to the Duties and Privileges of the 
Members of Christ’s Church Militant here on 
Earth. A Book of Suggestive Thought, ad- 
dressed to the Earnest-minded. (Rivingtons. 
Pp. 139.)—TueE writer's “ object is to draw atten- 
tion to the spiritual consolation and practical 
influence faith should exercise on the faithful.” 
He addresses himself “ to those who already stead- 
fastly believe all the articles of the Christian faith, 
and seeks to lead them to ‘furtherance and joy of 
faith.’” The volume is very scriptural through- 
out, and written in a devout spirit. 

Scripture Records of the Life and Times of 
Samuel the Prophet. By the Author of “ Serip- 


| ture Record of the Blessed Virgin, the Mother of 


our Lord.” (Rivingtons. Pp. 147).—T 1s modern 
rendering of the Sacred Record is largely inter- 
8 with pious “ reflection and application,” 

e author, however, does not allow the homily to 
override the narrative, which he manages with con- 
siderable skill; and, maintaining a strictly orthodox 
vein throughout, he carries the interest of his 
readers along with him to the close of the last 
chapter. 

and Hymns, compiled by the Right 

Rey. Thomas Baker Mo D.D., ju 
Bishop of B ning and ihe Baz. Wi 
Walsham How, M.A., Rector Whittington, 
Shropshire. (Morgan. Pp. 180.)—THIs 1s an 
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enlarged edition of a collection published some 
ten years ago, and the compilers express their 
indebtedness to the “ Salisbury Hymnal,” “ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern,” “ Dr. Kennedy,” “ Dr. 
Bonar,” “ W. C. Dix,” and “ Mr. Neale for some 
of his valuable translations of ancient Latin and 
Greek Hymns.” “This edition,” moreover, “ con- 
tains a suggestion of suitable tunes for all the 

salms and hymns, the numbers of such tunes 
Seine those under which they will be found in 
Mr. Thorne’s ‘ Book of Tunes.’”’ 

Selections in Poetry. (Lancaster: J. and J. 
Barwick; London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
Pp. 176.)—Tuis collection’ ranges from Shake- 
speare to Tupper, but confines itself chiefly to the 
effusions of our modern bards. The selection is 
good, but very carelessly edited. Such an error 
as that of attributing Addison’s “Plato, thou 
reasonest well,” to Shakespeare is unpardonable. 

The New Review contains this month a very 
excellent article “On the Choice of a Profession.” 
It points chiefly to India as a field for youth, but 
is written with a thorough appreciation of the 
difficulties of the subject. ‘Concerning certain 
Social Questions” is rambling, but at the same 
time racy : and we learn from the article “ Mexico 
and the Mexicans” much that is interesting, if not 
exactly new. The writer of the paper on “ Arch- 
bishop Whately” thinks that “the prelate has 
left a deep impression on the age in which he 
lived, and has bequeathed vast treasures of thought 
destined to mould the minds of future generations.” 
The other articles are: “ French Parliamentary 
Leaders,” “The English Bar,” “National Income and 
Expenditure,” and “Felix Mendelssohn Bartoldy.” 

Tue present number of The Rose, Thistle, and 
Shamrock commences the fourth volume; but we 
see nothing specially to note in the contributions 
of this month.— The Christian Spectator contains 
an article on “The Gospel of Rationalism,” which 
has been called forth by Renan’s “ Life of Jesus.” 
The criticism on Jean Ingelow’s poems is deservedly 
laudatory ; and the papers, “Vital Electricity” and 
“ Man higher than Angels,” are both interesting.— 
We have received the second number of The Tyro, 
by members of Harrow School; and we are still 
pleased with the variety and excellence of the 
contributions. The article on America is both 
sensible and temperate.—There are also on our 
table The Journal of Health, published by Mr. Job 
Caudwell, The Progressionist and The Co-operator, 
both published by F. Pitman.—From Mr. Blake we 
have The Musical Herald, The Family Herald, 
and one of his capital little Family Herald Handy- 
Books, entitled How to Bake: from a Batch of 
Pread to a Biscuit—a little work which all econo- 
mical housewives well know how to prize. 





MEDICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


On Australasian Climates, and their Influence 
in the Prevention and Arrest of Pulmonary Con- 
sumption. By 8. Dougan Bird,M.D. (Longman 
& Co.)—A CHANGE of climate is not at present 
regarded as a sine qué non for all cases of pulmo- 
nary consumption ; and it is urged that oftentimes 
the effects of a fatiguing voyage, of the withdrawal 
of home-comforts, and especially of the separation 
from old associations, are injurious. Dr. Bird 
contends, in the first place, that failure must fre- 
quently be attributed to the selection of an un- 
suitable climate. Consumption is attended by a 
cough, either dry in character, and requiring an 
air moist, warm, and somewhat relaxing ; or loose, 
with more or less expectoration, and calling for a 
climate at once dry, warm, tonic, and stimulating. 
The author’s plea for the Australian climate 
applies more particularly to the latter class of 
cases, which are the most common; and he 
examines in detail the nature of various favourite 
European climates, which, he maintains, do not 
possess the essential desiderata. By a brief and 
vivid description of the passage from London to 
Melbourne, and, in the last chapter, by a happy 
picture of colonial life, he seeks to dispossess his 
readers of the prevailing belief as to the discom- 
forts of a sea-voyage and other imaginary draw- 
backs incidental to an exile from Old England. 
In an Appendix ample evidence of the correctness 
of our author’s views appears in the Registrar- 
General’s report, in which it is shown that but 
seven per cent. die in Victoria of consumption, 
while in England the mortality from the same 
disease.is twenty in every hundred. 

Obscure Diseases of the Brain and Mind. By 
Dr. Winslow. Third Edition. (Hardwicke.)— 
We were reminded, while reading Dr. Winslow’s 
work, of a circumstance that annually recurred in 
one of the medical schools of London. A certain 
learned professor, after having reviewed in a most 





phic manner the various affections to which 
the heart is liable, was for some time afterwards 
much embarrassed by the anxious enquiries made 
by several students as to the condition of their 
own susceptible organs ; and it was a matter of no 
inconsiderable difficulty to convince them that 
their young hearts were as healthy and honest as 
even the acute professor could desire. Well, fresh 
from Dr. Winslow’s work, we find ourselves moving 
about amongst our companions with furtive glances, 
trying to discover whether they concur in our 
suspicions, and whether we are indeed demented. 
We are pleased, however, to observe the continued 
sale of the work, since, although the author may 
not very accurately distinguish between disease 
and that which is simply and purely natural, yet 
the more widely diffused is the view that many of 
the crimes committed are the result of a morbid 
action of the brain, not always to be restrained by 
the fear of consequences, the more philosophical 
will become the treatment of culprits. 

The Dictionary of Medical and Surgical Know- 
ledge, and Complete Practical Guide in Health and 
Disease, for Families, Emigrants, and Colonists. 
Ato I. By the Editor of the “Dictionary of 
Useful Knowledge.” (Houlston and Wright.)— 
Tuis is a work that may prove, in the diversity 
of its information, useful to the medical student. 
Looking at it as a guide to families, we might 
submit that there is much matter of a technical 
character that could be expunged ; but the author 
has not erred in imparting to his readers a little 
of that knowledge which at present is monopolized 
by the medical profession. By such means alone 
shall quackery be undermined, for the public, 
when enlightened, will be enabled to exert its 
common sense, and to judge between the true 
and the false. The prescriptions, though the 
choice selections of a long experience,.are de- 
cidedly anti-homeopathic, and we think belong 
rather to the practice of our grandfathers. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


M* SALA leaves London to-day on his way to 
America, where he is to act, we believe, for some 
time, as the correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, 
and doubtless also to gather matter to be used 
hereafter in many ways by his literary faculty. 

A ponation of £3000 has just been made to 
the funds of University College, London, by the 
Parsee firm of Cama & Co., of Bombay and 
London, in testimony of their sense of the advan- 
tages which many natives of India haye derived 
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have been enabled to receive at the College, 
“without interference with the religious creed 
inherited by them from their ancestors.” The 
same firm, a week or two ago, presented £1000 to 
the Hospital of the College. For several years 
past—from the time when, by means found or sup- 
plied by the late Earl of Auckland, Dwarkanauth 
Tagore, Sir Edward Ryan, and others, Dr. Good- 
eve brought over Sorjo Coomar Chuckerbutty 


| (now Dr. Chuckerbutty, one of the professors of 


the College of Calcutta), Bholanoth Bose, and two 
other Indian students, and provided for them a 
course of British Academical Education—Uni- 


| versity College, in one or other of its faculties, or 


«Miehty to Seve.” _ in its junior department, has had a constant suc- 
Jes 11g 7 ») Save, | . . ° ° 
ery igity to save. | cession of students from the Indian Presidencies, 


mostly Parsees. The ability and assiduity of these 
A) » A 


_ young men have attracted attention; and in the 








College Examinations they hold their own, and 
sometimes more, against their European compe- 
titors. 

Tue Edinburgh papers have given reports of 
the introductory lectures of the professors of the 
University to their several classes at the opening 
of the session last week, in addition to the report 
of the general inaugural address of the Principal, 
Sir David Brewster. The reports extend over 
many columns. In Professor Blackie’s lecture, 
the subject of which was “'The Method of Study- 
ing Languages,” he made the following remarks on 
the state of the study of Greek in Scotland :— 
“The Scottish people have for some two hundred 
years or more suffered themselves to be amused 
with the idea that Greek was effectually taught at 
the Universities; but experience has at length 
removed the mist from their eyes, and they begin 
to have some conception of the real state of the 
case. Our language classes in the College were 
too large, too unsifted, and too irregular in every 
way to perform the functions of an elementary 
school with any success; and the fact is that 
universities were never intended, end are not used 
in any part of Europe, except Scotland, for teach- 
ing the Greek language. The philosophy of the 
language and the literature of the language are 
the only proper subjects of academical instruction. 
The attempt to make the lower classes of the uni- 
versities do the work of upper schools, and to 
slump together two institutions so essentially 
different as the gymnasium and the university in 
this country, has, as might have been predicted, 
resulted in complete failure. We have not made 
Greek scholarship by this anomalous academical 
system ; only a few creditable scholars have made 
themselves accidentally.” Professor Fraser’s in- 
troductory lecture to his class of Logic and Meta- 
physics consisted of an elaborate review of Arch- 
bishop Whately’s intellectual character and influ- 
ence, more especially in connexion with logical 
science. Of Whately he said : “ He took logic very 
much as he found it in the familiar rudiments of 
Aldrich, and proceeded to clothe the dry bones 
with flesh. The old forms of proposition and 
syllogism he used as a framework for the 
exposure of a number of current fallacies, while 
he enlarged on the simplicity and scientific beauty 
of the framework itsclf. In all thought and 
reasoning much is almost always taken for granted, 
and not expressed. These latest assumptions are 
apt to escape criticism from the reasoner himself 
and from others. The practical mind of Whately 
was alive to the great utility of the exercise of 
completing what thought and language usually 
elide, and he valued the syllogism as the instru- 
ment which compels the intellect to recognise its 
dogmatically assumed but improved premises. 
Syllogistic forms were interesting to him as a good 
scientific apparatus for dragging into light those 
specimens of verbal ambiguity, argumentative 
irrelevancy, and false assumption which this acute 
moral adversary of fallacy was so able to produce 
for public reprobation. But there is no mark of 
his hand in the revolution which has since been 
going on in the scientific framework itself, on 
which he was accustomed to exhibit his fallacies. 
By the qualities of his mind which I have touched, 
he, as it were, secured the public ear for logic, 
leaving it to others to address to that ear logical 
discussions and speculations from which he him- 
self instinctively turned aside. The student of 
logical science, as evolved in the compendium of 
Whately, accordingly finds himself in a new world 
when he sees around him the logical speculations 
or the discoveries of Hamilton and Mansel and 
De Morgan, or of Mill and Whewell.” The 
Mathematical Professor, Mr. Kelland, in announ- 
cing an extra course of lectures this session on 
the new doctrine of Quaternions, said :—‘ The 
subject of Quaternions promises shortly to become 
one of the chief handmaids of Natural Philosophy 
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The geometry of Descartes enabled ordinary men 
to do what the simple geometry of Newton was 
werless to effect, except in the hands of a giant 
ike Newton. But who that has studied the 
metry of Newton and the co-ordinate analysis 
of Descartes hus not felt the power and surpassing 
beauty of the former? Now, this new science of 
Quaternions promises to confer on the geometry 
of Descartes much of the simplicity all expres- 
siveness of the old geometry. In its brevity, in 
the fact that every step tells its own tale, it seems 
to relieve that geometry from the charge of being 
conversant rather with number than with space. 
At any rate, the doctrine of Quaternions is a long 
stride forward, and leads to a land of promise.” 
From Professor Tait’s lecture to his Natural 
Philosophy class on “The One Great Law of 
Natural Philosophy,” the following is a passage :— 
“What is the ultimate form which all the energy 
in the universe will assume ? and what was, pro- 
bably, its original created form? To the first of 
these a definite answer can be given, chiefly due 
to the investigations of Carnot and Thomson. 
(1.) All energy tends to become heat. (2.) Heat 
tends to a state of uniform diffusion. (3.) Uni- 
formly diffused heat cannot be transformed into 
any other form of energy. To the second ques- 
tion the probable answer is that the original 
energy of the universe was potential, consisting in 
the distribution of matter through space. As the 
various masses fell together under their mutual 
attraction, suns and planets were formed, generally 
in a state of incandescence; the smaller bodies 
have cooled down faster than the larger, by radia- 
tion into space; but the process of dissipation 
still goes on, and will continue till all the matter 
in the universe is collected into one quiescent 
mass, uniformly hot, whose energy is incapable of 
further transformation without a new exertion of 
creative power.” 

M. Napar’s Giant Balloon will continue to be 
exhibited for a few days in the centre transept 
of the Crystal Palace; but, as this vast aerial 
machine exceeds in height the great transept of 
the Palace, the nacelle (or car) cannot be placed 
in its proper position beneath the balloon, but 
is exhibited detached from it on araised platform. 
The balloon is inflated with atmospheric air, and 

artly suspended from the roof of the transept. 

he Palace is lighted up each evening till 7 o’clock ; 
and arrangements have been made by which trains 
from the North London Railway at Bow and 
intermediate stations run direct to the Palace, 
tickets including admission to the Palace being 
issued by the Railway Company. 

Tue Bishop of Natal’s work on the Pentateuch 
has given occasion to a most important movement 
for the vindication of the accuracy of the Old and 
New Testaments, which has been undertaken on 
the suggestion of the Speaker of the House of 
Commons. The plan having received the appro- 
bation of the Archbishop of Canterbury, a com- 
mittee has been formed to carry it out, consisting 
of the Archbishop of York, the Bishops of 
London, Lichfield, Llandaff, and Gloucester, Lord 
Lyttelton, the Speaker, Dr. Jacobson, Dr. 
Jeremie, and Mr. 8. H. Walpole. It is proposed 
that an elaborate work in refutation of recent ob- 
jections shall be prepared, under the editorial care 
of the Rev. Frederick C. Cook, preacher of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and issued in eight divisions. The 
Pentateuch is to be edited by Professor E. Harold 
Browne, assisted by the Rev. R. C. Pascoe, the 
Rev. T. E. Espin, the Rey. T. F. Thrupp, and the 
Rev. W. Dewhurst. The Historical books will be 
confided to the Rev. Professor Rawlinson, as editor, 
assisted by Lord Arthur Hervey, Archdeacon of 
Sudbury, and the Rev. T. E. Espin. The Rev. 
Sedheniiies Cook, with the assistance of Pro- 
fessor E. H. Plumptre, the Rev. W. T. 
Bullock, and the Rev. T. Kingsbury, will edit 
the Poetical books. Dr. M‘Caul, Professor of 
Divinity in King’s College, London, will undertake 
the editorship of “The Four Great Prophets,” 
assisted by the Rey. R. Payne Smith, and the 
Rey. H. J. Rose. The “Twelve Minor Pro- 

hets” will be undertaken by the Bishop of St. 

avid’s, assisted by the Rev. Robert Gandell. To 
this work the Rev. Edgar Huxstable, the Rev. 
William Drake, and the Rev. Frederick Meyrick 
will also contribute. The Gospels of St. 
Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke will be edited 
by the Rev. Professor Mansel ; St. John’s Gospel, 
by the Dean of Canterbury; and the Acts of the 
agen by the Rey. Dr. Jacobson. The editor- 
ship of St. Paul’s Epistles has been assigned to 
the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol and the 
Rey. Dr. Jeremie, who will be assisted by Pro- 
fessor J. B. Lightfoot, Professor T. Evans, and the 
Rey. J. Waite. The rest of the sacred canons has 
been assigned to Dr. Trench, the new Archbishop 
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of Dublin, and the Rev. Dr. Robert Scott, Master 
of Balliol College, Oxford. 

Messrs. CHURCHILL AND Sons have issued their 
preliminary notice of a new scientific periodical, 
The Quarterly Journal of Science, the first 
number of which is to appear on the 1st of January 
next. The editors are Mr. James Samuelson and 
Mr. William Crookes; and in the list of con- 
tributors, which is published on the second page 
of our present number, are included the names of 
many of the chief scientific men of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and of some of the most eminent of 
France—so that it cannot fail to fill up a void that 
has long been felt in scientific circles. 

Messrs. BELL AND Datpy have just published 
Mr. Hilton’s “ Lectures on the Influence of Me- 
chanical and Physiological Rest in the treatment 
of accidents and surgical diseases, and the diag- 
nostic value of pain,” which were delivered before 
the Royal College of Surgeons. They announce 
an important work as near its completion, and to 
be published in December : ‘Jerusalem Explored: 
being a Description of the Ancient and Modern 
City,” with upwards of one hundred illustrations, 
views, ground-plans, and sections, by Dr. Ermete 
Pierotti, Architect-Engmeer to Soorraya Pacha of 
Jerusalem. The work will form two volumes in 
imperial quarto. 

Messrs. Bacon & Co. have just issued two 
capital low-priced maps—l. ‘A Political and 
Commercial Map of Europe, showing the railways, 
submarine telegraphs, latest political boundaries, 
&e., also tables of population, area, reigning 
monarch, form of government, religion, revenue, 
expenditure, and public debt of each of the 
European states ;” and 2. “ A Railway and Com- 
mercial Map of England and Wales, based on the 
Ordnance Survey,”—both, from price,gnd size, 
well suited for the counting-house. 

Messrs. Triisner & Co. have published 
* Lectures on Biblical Temperance, by E. Nott,” 
with an Introduction by T. Lewis, and. “ Methods 
of Study in Natural History,” by Agassiz. Other 
recent American publications are: ‘The Life of 
Philidor, Musician and Chess-player,” by George 
Allen; the first volume of a “ Manual of Spherical 
and Practical Astronomy, by W. Chauvenet ;” 
a “Treatise on the Colouring Matters derived 
from Coal Tar, by H. Dussance ;” an account of 
“The Siege of Richmond, by J. Cook;”’ Mr. 
G. W. Cullam’s “System of Military Bridges in 
Use by the United States’ Army ;” and two new 
novels, “ Broken Columns,” and “Shoulder Straps, 
a Novel of New York,” by H. Morford. 

Messrs. SOTHEBY AND WILKINSON commence 
the season on Monday next with the sale of the 
library of the late Dr. Russell, Head Master of 
the Charter House from 1811 to 1832, whence he 
retired to the rectory of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, 
occupying much of his leisure, up to 1850, in 
editing Casaubon’s Diary, which he published 
under the title of “Isaaci Casauboni Ephemerides ; 
cum Notis et Prefatione J. Russell, 8.T.P.,” in 
two volumes, 8vyo.—a curious book in many ways, 
but especially in this, that throughout the pages of 
the diary of an eminent literary man of his day, 
who resided in London during the height of his 
popularity, not one mention is made of Shake- 
speare or his plays, so unworthy of notice ‘did 
the stage appear, it would seem, to the learned 
and pious Calvinist. 

Mr. Honeson will sell by auction Sir Cresswell 
Cresswell’s law library on the 24th inst. Amongst 
the articles enumerated in our advertisement is a 
complete set of the Year-Books—that store-house 
of law and general literature, which of late years 
has been too greatly neglected, because of the 
Norman-French in which it abounds. Mr. Hodg- 
son also announces the sale of the stock and copy- 
rights of Messrs. Darton and Hodge. 

Messrs. SOUTHGATE AND BARRETT will sell the 
late Mr. William Clay’s superb collection of 
modern engravings, famous for its Turners, in the 
finest state, on Wednesday next. They will also 
sell, on Monday next, the stock and copyrights of 
Messrs. Burton of Ipswich, including the whole of 
the popular series known as the “ Run and Read 
Library.” 

AMERICAN literature is becoming popular in 
France. Messrs. Lacroix, Verboekhoven, & Co.— 
who have already published translations of Pres- 
cott’s “Ferdinand and Isabella,” “ Philip the 
Second,” ‘Don Carlos,” “ Charles the Fifth at 
Yuste,” “The Conquest of Peru,” “ Life of Colum- 
bus,” and “ Essays and Miscellanies,” and of Mot- 
ley’s “‘ History of the United Netherlands” (M. 
Guizot had previously translated his “ History of 
the Dutch Republic”) and Bancroft’s “ History of 
the United States, ”—now announce Irving’s “Con- 
quest of Granada,” in three volumes, translated 
by Xavier Eyma; his “Life and Voyages of 
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Columbus,” in three volumes, translated by G- 
Renson; and Bancroft’s “ Essays and Miscel- 
lanies.”” 

Tue French Bureau des Longitudes has issued 
“Connaissance des Temps et des Mouvements 
célestes, 4 l’Usage des Astronomes et de Naviga- 
teurs pour l’an 1865.” 

“Te Parlement de Paris: sa Compétence et 
les Ressources que I’Erudition trouvera dans 
l’Inventaire de ses Archives: Préface de l’Inven- 
taire des Actes du Parlement de Paris,” has 
appeared. 

A new novel by Méry, “Les Amours des 
Bords du Rhin,” has appeared in the “ Bibliothéque 
Contemporaine.” 

A curious publication is the “Cérémonial des 
Prises d’Habit et des Professions, a |’Usage de la 
Congrégation des Filles de la Providence de Saint- 
Remy, dites du Bon Secours de Sacré-Cour de 
Jésus, établies 4 Chartres.” 

“ DIANE aux Bois, Comédie héroique en deux 
actes en vers, par IT’. de Banville,” and ‘ Le Démon 
de Jeu, Comédie en cing actes, par T’. Barriére et 
Crisafulli,” have appeared in print. 

WE notice the issue of the first volume of a new 
French translation of the works of Chrysostomus, 
the eleventh of Bossuet’s complete works, and the 
seventh and eighth of a new edition of Giry’s 
* Vie des Saints.” 

Mork contributions to the Renan Question :— 
“ Opinions des Déistes rationalistes sur la Vie de 
Jésus selon M. Renan,” par P. Larroque; “ La 
Vie de Renan et le Maudit, suite & la Vie de 
Jésus,” par M. Marrott; “ Jésus et la vraie Phi- 
losophie,’ par O. Maurette; “ Oratio Synodalis 
habita ab Episcopo pictaviensi in sessione 
solemni, die 25 Augusti, 1863, qua condemnatur 
liber cui titulus ‘ Vita Jesu.’ ” 

Brrore the end of this month, Firmin Didots & 
Co. promise to issue the thirty-seventh volume of 
the ‘ Biographie Universelle,”’ containing “ Napo- 
léon.”” The great bulk ofthis part has caused the 
publishers to raise the price of this one volume. 
The forty-second volume will appear simultane- 
ously. 

Amone the recent “ Etudes Biographiques” we 
find “ Czartoryski, Wielopolski, et Mierolawski, 
par Ladislaus Mickiewicz.” 

“ CuEeMins aériens: Projet d’Etablissement 
d’un Systéme de Locomotion aérienne au moyen 
de Ballons captifs remorqués par la Vapeur entre 
la Place de la Concorde et la Porte de la Muette 
(3600 métres environ), par Jules Séguin, ingénieur 
civil”—a new attempt at solving the old problem 
—has appeared. 

Tne Berliners have now sunk to the level of 
the Neapolitans in the good old days of Francis IT. 
—the theatre now being their chief arena for poli- 
tical demonstrations. he other night an actor, of 
whom it was reported that he would not submit to 
the dictations* of the royal manager with respect 
to his vote for the election, was vociferously 
cheered when he entered upon the stage as Ferdi- 
nand, in Schiller’s ** Kabale und Liebe.’’—In this 
same play the theatrical censor of the Court 
Theatre thought fit, under the present cireum- 
stances, to suppress passages like the following : 
— President : An oath? What is the good of an 
oath, you blockhead? Secretary Wurm: Not 
with ws, sir; but with that kind of people it is 
everything.” 

In a lately published work by Dr. yon Gora- 
cuchi, we find the assertion, founded, it would 
appear, on well-authenticated facts, that there is 
no city which can boast of so many aged people as 
Trieste. Among others, he mentions an old lady 
of that place born in 1740, who would thus be 
123 years of age at this present moment. 

A RECENT semi-official Austrian pamphlet, 
written by a South-American diplomatist, called 
“ Mexico and Archduke Ferdinand Max,” tries to 
prove that the Mexican monarchy under the arch- 
duke is not an exclusively French’ project, but 
that England has quite as large a share in it as 
Napoleon. The monarchical principle, the author 
further asserts, has many more adherents in Ame- 
rica than is generally imagined, and it has only 
been the lack of a fitting person that hitherto has 
debarred South America generally from following 
the example of Brazil. 

A new German quarterly fiir Volkswirthschaft 
und Culturgeschichte has been started under the 
editorship of J. Faucher, once, if we mistake not, 
connected with the Star. Among the contributors 
are mentioned: K. Arndt, V. Béhmert, C. Braun, 
Lette, Maron, Michaelis, Pfeiffer, Pickford, Prince- 
Smith, Rénne, Max Wirth, and others. The two 
first volume contain among other essays : by O. 
Michaelis “ The Chapter of the Value ;” Maron, 
“Population and Landed Property in China; ” 
Lette, “ Saving Banks ;” Piekford, “ The Flourish- 
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ing Period of Political Economy in the Nether- 
lands ;” Faucher, “Cotton Famine;” Wolf, 
“Theatre and Political Economy ;’? Max Wirth, 
«“H. ©. Carey, his Merits and Mistakes;” Y. 
Rénne, “ On the Obligatory Rate of the American 
Bank-notes,”’ &,, Ke. 

THE Zeitung fiir Norddeutschland has been 
guilty of a most ungallant act. It appears that 
Mrs. Mathilde Raven “started a story” in the 
feuilleton of the said paper, entitled “ A Roll of 
Gold.” With reference to this, the following 
editorial manifesto has now been issued :— 
“Through a mistake in the forwarding of the 
manuscript, about two chapters have dropped out 
after the third in our impressions. The authoress 
believes that the artistic structure of her story has 
suffered considerably by this; and we take this 
opportunity of requesting our readers, tn case they 
should have noticed this slip, to put the respon- 
sibility upon our shoulders.” Anything more 
complimentary to the “Frau Verfasserin,”’ than 
that the public should not have noticed the gap of 
two full chapters, can hardly be conceived. 

A curious German pamphlet by a Mr. Lemhs 
deserves notice as being one of those “ unbiassed ” 
and very original contributions to literature and 
the general welfare of humanity; which used to be 
plentiful enough once, especially in this country, 
but which are, unfortunately, fast dying out. 
This new benefactor of humanity starts with the 
extraordinary communication that the first men 
lived in caves or under the roofs of sheltering 
trees. Hence he concludes that, building-ground 
being very dear in large towns, labourers’ villages 
should be built outside and joined to the towns 
by a street, the houses of which should have flat 
roofs. At one end of this street the houses close 
to the village should be made very high, and 
decrease in size as they approach the town. Upon 
the roofs a sliding-road should be constructed, 
upon which the villagers should go to town in the 
morning to work, and on the opposite side a cor- 
responding road should carry them home again in 
the evening after their day’s work. A calculation 
of the approximate expenses is appended ; and 
we doubt not that some courageous speculator 
has by this time seized upon the ingenious idea. 

Dr. NaGet has drawn attention in Herrig’s 
‘‘ Archive for the Study of Modern Languages 
and Literature,’ (xxxili., 165) to the singular 
fact that the part in Schiller’s essay on “The 
Legislation of Lycurgus and Solon” which treats 
of Lycurgus, and which had appeared already in 
the “ Thalia’ of 1790, agrees, with a few ex- 
ceptions, literally with the historical part of a 
speech which Schiller’s master, Professor Nast, 
a learned philologist, held on the occasion of a 
change in the Prorectorship on the 26th of 
February, 1792, which bore the title, ‘On 
the Advantages and Disadvantages of the Lycur- 
gian Legislation and Constitution,’ and which 
was reprinted in 1820, in the first volume of 
his “Minor Academical and Gymnastic Occa- 
sional Writings.” The idea of a plagiarism on 
the part of this most worthy man is the more to 
be dismissed without further notice as so gross 
an imposition would not have failed to be dis- 
covered at the very first instant. Nor can it be 
assumed that Nast should have erroneously taken 
a pupil’s essay, which he might have found at a 
later period among his papers, to be his own. 
Again, it is not easy to believe Schiller capable 
of arrogating to himself—albeit erroneously—a 
age which the teacher might have dictated to 

is pupils. And yet one or the other of these 
assumptions will in the end have to be chosen, 
So much is certain, that Schiller’s “ Lycurgus” 
does not date from the Jena period, but from the 
time of his sojourn at the Military Academy. 
He only read it first before his academical hearers 
at Jena; and Kérner, who was present, liked it 
better in print than the later part, which treated 
of the Solonic legislation. This certainly is a 
very strange literary mystery. 

EDWARD BattTzEr’s “ Leben Jesu”’ has reached 
a second edition. As in Renan’s “ Vie de Jésus,” 
the Manhood of Jesus is placed before the reader ; 
but the work in doing this does not impugn the 
Godhead. The work is likely to be popular in 
Germany. 

Prorrssor Hassr’s “Kirchengeschichte,” edited 
by Professor Kehler, is announced, the first 
volume to sper during the present month, the 
second at Easter, and the third in the summer 
following. Dr. Hasse was Professor of Theology 
at Bonn; Dr. Keehler is Professor of Theology at 
Erlangen. 

AN essay by G. Béttger, entitled “The Testi- 
monies of Flavius Josephus respecting John the 
Baptist, Jesus Christ, and James, the Brother of 
Our Lord,” has appesred, 








A GERMAN translation of Julia Kavanagh’s 
“Queen Mab” is announced by Mr. Wiedemann 
of Leipzig. 

“ THappEvs Kosciuszko ”’ is the title of a new 
historical romance about to appear in Germany, 
compiled, from original letters and documents 
preserved amongst the family papers of the Polish 
hero, by Marianna Lugomirska, a descendant. 

Mr. Pertues of Gotha has just published a 


“Chart of the World, containing the lines of 


oceanic mail steam communication and overland 
routes, the great aerial and submarine telegraphs, 
and the principal tracks of sailing vessels ; show- 
ing the direction and mean velocity of oceanic 
currents and important deep-sea soundings. With 
four additional charts showing the general cur- 
rents of air, the co-tidal lines, and the lines of 
equal magnetic variation. By Hermann Berg- 
haus and Fr. von Stiilpnagel.’”’ Such is the title ; 
and, the chart being chiefly intended for the use of 
the merchant-service of England and America, the 
text is entirely in English. This is in every way 
one of the most important charts issued by the 
Gotha Institute. 

Proressor Maurice Scumipt, whose large and 
critical edition of Hesychii Lexicon is about to 
be completed by an additional volume of indexes, 
has just published the first volume of “ Hesychii 
Alexandrini Lexicon, Editio Minor.”’ 

THe German dramatist, Oswald Marbach, has 
written a tragedy founded on Shakespeare's 
“ Othello ”’—“ Othello, der Mohr von Venedig.” 
The Chevalier de Chatelain has translated “‘ Ham- 
let ’’ into French verse. 

Mrs. Norrton’s “Lost and Saved” has been 
translated into German by Frederick Seybold and 
published at Leipzig. 

VotuME 672 of the Tauchnitz ‘Collection of 
British Authors” contains ‘‘ Border and Bastille.” 

A NEW novel, by F. Pflug, is entitled “ Blood 
and Iron too;” another, by Hemsen, “The 
Minister’s Book of Sins,” a novel in 4 vols. 

G. Curtius has written “ Commentaries to my 
Greek Grammar.” 

“ NOBLEMAN AND PEASANT,” a continuation of 
* Mecklenburg in Curland,” is the title of a new 
pamphlet by Otto von Rutenberg. 

“ History of the Earth, for Educated Readers,” 
a new work by Rossmiissler, is announced. 

THE “homiletical quarterly for Germany,” 
called Many Gifts and One Spirit, has entered 
its third year. 

Tue “Greek Anthology” has been translated 
into French. 

GERSTACKER has written 
Tailor who had the Stomach-ache ; 
by H. Konig. 

Paris Chronicle, a German quarterly, has been 
started. 

“Tom Brown’s Scnoot-Days” has been 
edited, with a German glossary and an introduc- 
tion, by A. Riedl. 

THE second part of Dillmann’s “ Ethiopian 
Dictionary” has been issued. 


“The Tale of the 


” illustrations 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Anonymous Communications cannot be inserted.) 


CALCESCENCE. 
To the Editor of Tur READER. 

Srr,—In the letter you last did me the favour to 
insert (p. 511), the second sentence in the last 
paragraph was meant to begin with “as” instead 
of “ its,’ and the last word of the preceding para- 
graph was “frame.” As that experiment, in which 
air presents to certain light the opacity of a metal 
* frame,” is also, singularly enough, referred to in 
the adjoining column, and is both striking and little 
known, I will venture to give you my view of its 
meaning. We must all have observed that, when 
two flames of any kind that we commonly use are 
in presence of each other, they do not mutually 


obstruct any sensible amount of light so as to 


cast shadows of each other. Two white-hot solids 
or two Drummond lights would do so, because a 
point in the line with both is illuminated only by 


| the nearest ; but a point in the line of the two 


candle-flames receives the full light of both, just as 
any point out of their line does. There is, indeed, 
a very slight opacity in them, which we make just 
perceptible by letting direct sunshine pass through 
one to white paper. The shadow might be thought 
to arise, like that of a bubble in glass or a con- 
cave lens, not from opacity, but from the light 
turned aside in all directions by refraction at the 
surfaces of the flame ; but that this is not the case 
appears by the shadow deepening, not in propor- 
tion to the heat or rarefaction of the gas, but to the 
luminosity only. It plainly arises from the opacity 

the same particles of solid carbon which yield 
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—I remain, Sir, yours, &c., 





the chief light of all useful hydrocarbon flames to 
their luminosity. It arises, then, from the opacity 
of the same particles of momentarily-condensed 
solid carbon that yield their chief or sole useful 
light, and its extreme delicacy, even from the 
brightest of them, shows how very thinly distri- 
buted their incandescent particles must be. Hence 
all our common lighting-flames are to be regarded 
practically as having every part, however luminous, 
perfectly transparent to the parts beyond. Were it 
not so, a thin flat-wicked lamp, or a “ batswing” 
gas-burner, would not illuminate a room uniformly, 
sending more light from the broad sides than the 
edges ; whereas we see in walking round them that 
the narrowness of the edge view is just com- 
pensated by a brilliancy always proportioned to 
the thickness through which we look. But, though 
this applies to all hydrocarbon flames and many 
others, most of us may have observed that there 
are flames, both brighter and less bright, to which 
it seems not to apply ; for, though we know them 
to be luminous from the envelope far more than 
the interior (if at all from the latter), yet they do 
not exhibit that quick increment of brightness 
towards the edge and maximum at the edge (from 
the quantity of film there seen through tangen- 
tially) which characterizes all our common flames, 
but rather a uniform brightness, such as to 
destroy even the idea of the face’s conyexity, 
and make it seem flat, as that of an opake 
incandescent solid; and this although such 
flames may be easily proved to be even more 
transparent to all foreign light than the com- 
mon hydrocarbon ones. Of this kind are the 
flames of pure hydrogen, of carbonic exide, of 
sulphur, and firework compositions that contain 
little or no carbon. Now the optical puzzle here 
presented I believe that only Kirchoff's spectrum 
discovery has explained. The flat-looking flames 
we may observe to be purely gaseous or vaporous 
ones, while the commoner sort yield most of their 
light from solid particles. Incandescent solids 
emit undulations of all lengths beyond a certain 
minimum depending on the temperature-—i.e., of 
all refrangibilities or pitches of vibration below a 
certain maximum. Gases or pure vapours, on the 
contrary, as now appears, emit those of certain 
definite pitches only, the same which they absorb. 
Hence most of these media, having this affinity fora 
small portion only of the whole range of visible 
rays, are very transparent to daylight or that of 
any luminous soli, and still more to that of any 
other vaporous source than themselves, the latter 
containing none of those exact vibrations for 
which they have affinity, while the two former 
contain them only in an inappreciable minority, 
But the case is widely different with a pure vapour 
emitting rays into a portion of the same substance 
also vaporous. ‘The diiferent parts of such a flame 
should be nearly opake to each other, however 
transparent to light in general; and this is precisely 
what the aspect of those flames that I call flat-look- 
ing hasalways suggested—thattheir parts hide each 
other. Bvt the “black-rim” observation brings 
this property more prominently into view. It 
seems that, among the known elements, sodium 
stands alone (or paralleled only by the two rare 
ones lithium and thallium) for the definiteness or 
narrow range of pitch in the vibrations that itself 
or its oxide, in a vaporous state, can emit or 
absorb. Hence it happens that a flame coloured 
by its presence, even if otherwise owing a majority 
of its light to solid carbon, has its character so 
merged as to assume in great measure that of a 
vapour flame, or one whose light, instead of com- 
ing chiefly from solid particles, comes chiefly from 
a vapour, that of sodium or soda; so much so 
that it becomes a flat-looking flame, and two of 
them cast mutual shadows. Now, if they be of 
very unequal size, and we place the eye beyond 
the apex of the smaller one’s shadow, we might 
expect its form, projected on the other, to be 
undistinguishable ; but we find it marked out by 
a “black rim,” as if ‘set in an opake frame.” 
In other words, a rather larger space is opake (to 
soda-light) than is luminous. The soda thrown 
off by the flame continues purely vaporous, for a 
small distance beyond its luminous limits, before 
condensing into particles of solid soda; and the 


_ black rim or “ frame ”’ represents a section of that 


layer of the declining temperatures outside the 
flame, which is hot enough to keep soda gaseous 
but not incandescent. 

It is a truly curious result that, of the two kinds 
of flames, those owing their chief luminosity to an 
incandescent smoke of opake particles, and those 
owing it to incandescent gas, the former or smoke- 
flames, the only ones that cast shadows in the 
sunlight, should be the only ones practically trans- 
parent, or whose parts do not hide one another. 
BE. L. Garperr. 
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SCIENCE. 


ON AILANTHINE. 


HE ill wind which has so lamentably blighted 

our cotton supply has justified the whole pro- 
verb——at least in one particular—it has set us 
thinking on remedies which shall prevent a re- 
currence of the evil, and on substitutes for the 
material itself. Among the latter, even silk has 
been mentioned ; and, much as such a consumma- 
tion would clash with our ideas, it is by no means 
so improbable as it at first sight would appear. 

Dr. Robert Paterson has recently communicated 
to the Botanical Society of Canada a paper on this 
subject, which has been published in the Journal 
of the Society of Arts, of which society he is a 
corresponding member. The natural history part 
of it is so interesting, and the subject is of such 
special importance at the present time, that we 
reproduce it nearly in extenso. 

After alluding to the interesting changes which 
take place in the larve of the common silk-worm 
(Bombyx Mori), and to the epidemics which are 
constantly occurring among them, both in China 
and Europe, which have led those interested in 
the production of silk to wish for a more hardy 
breed of silk-producing worms, the author remarks 
that recent information, through our missionaries 
in China, leads us to the knowledge that there is a 
considerable number of worms used by the 
Chinese, in different districts, for the production 
of various qualities and coarseness. These varie- 
ties of silk are used in China principally for the 
manufacture of dresses for the peasantry. Of 
late, some of these have reached this country, and 
have been considered durable and excellent. 

“In 1814 Dr. Roxburgh* published an interest- 
ing memoir on the silk-producing moth of the 
East Indies ; and soon afterwards the Arrindy or 
Palma Christi silk-worm was introduced into 
Europe. The castor-oil plant, in Canada and 
in the north of France, is but a delicate shrub; 
in the south of Europe, however, where the tem- 
perature never reaches the freezing point, it be- 
comes a tree of very striking aspect, with large 
and rich tinted foliage. In such districts, there- 
fore, the Arrindy moth thrives well, having plenty 
of food, undergoing its changes rapidly, and yield- 
ing five or six crops annually of silk of excellent 
quality. What was required for the Canadian 
climate was an insect which, while sufficiently 
hardy to stand our cold springs and autumns, 
would also be regardless of storms, rain, dew, &c. 
Such a worm was first sent to Europe by the Abbé 
Fantoni, a Piedmontese missionary in the province 
of Shan Tung. He sent some cocoons, immedi- 
ately after the first gathering in 1856, to some 
friends in Turin. The name of the tree on the 
leaves of which they lived was to him a mystery, 
but he described it as being like the leaf of an 
acacia: so, when the young brood hatched, various 
and many were the plants tried for their food, 
until the leaves of the Ailanthus giandulosa were 
presented to them; these they immediately ate 
greedily, and always preferred them afterwards to 
any other kind of food. 

“* There can now be little doubt but that the 
Arrindy or Palma Christi moth introduced into 
Europe from Dinajepore and Rungpore in Bengal 
in 1854,.and the Ailanthus moth introduced into 
Kurope from the province of Shan Tung in China 
in 1858, are one and the same animal. The insects 
introduced in 1854 were delicate, and did not stand 
much lowering of the temperature ; besides, the 
tree on which they fed perishes at 32 deg. or 
33 deg. Fah. The insects introduced in 1858 were 
hardy, stood rain and cold, and the tree which 
they preferred is a hardy one in our climate. Those 
in uced in 1858, from China, would not eat the 
Palma Christi, and very naturally it was believed 
that they were different insects; upon examination, 
however, they turned out to be the same. Their 
changes, the colour of their larva, the character of 
the cocoon, the kind of silk, and the characterizing 


_marks of the moth itself pronounce them at once 


to be the same animal. But how have these 
animals acquired such different habits of taste ? 
This can only be explained on the supposition 
that a long period of hardening in a temperate 
climate, like the province of Shan Tung, would 

uce in course of time a more hardy progeny, 
ceding habitually on a common plant of the 
country, while the more effeminate brood of Central 
India preferred as food the leaves of a plant which 
will only flourish in warm latitudes. Unless speci- 
fic distinctions exist, it is clearly a bad plan to 
ees aye an insect from the peculiar plant it 
eats, for this may be a simple point of preference 
—if it cannot get the one it eat the other, and 

*_Linnean Transactions, vol. 7. 








thrive on it; besides, a long period of hardening 
will often enable an animal to live and thrive on a 
vegetable very different from its native food. We 
need only instance the ordinary Bombyx Mori, or 
common silk-worm, the finest varieties of which, 
after passing a year or two in our climate, will live 
and thrive, and spin beautiful silk on the common 
lettuce. Of the tree on which the ailanthus worm 
feeds, it may be necessary here to speak shortly ; 
we shall have to describe the animal itself more 
fully afterwards. 

“Tt appears that the tree was originally intro- 
duced into this country by the Abbé d’Incarville, 
in 1751, as the “ Vernis de Japon” tree, or that 
which yielded the famous Japan or China varnish. 
This turned out, however, to be a mistake, as the 
true Japan varnish tree has since been introduced 
into Europe. Since this latter introduction, t'ie 
Ailanthus glandulosa has been known as the false 
varnish tree. It is a hardy plant in our climate, 
standing severe winters well, and producing an 
abundant crop of leaves, especially from young 
shoots, in early summer. It has no especial par- 
tiality for particular varieties of soil, thriving as 
well, and producing as abundant a crop of leaves 
in the most barren soil as in the richest loam. It 
seems equally indifferent, too, as to the character- 
istics of the atmosphere in which it lives, healthy 
young trees being observable in the squares and 
smoky environs of London. The advantages of a 
plant such as this in the rearing of a hardy animal 
on its foliage need not be pointed out. Through- 
out France, generally, this tree flowers and seeds 
freely, and the seed sprouts and grows readily 
in Great Britain; but, in addition to this method 
of propagation, anotlicr exists in the roots, which, 
if cut into pieces like the potato, spring forth and 
grow luxuriantly; no plant, indeed, can be more 
easily raised, or more easily increased when grown, 
than the <Ailanthus glandulosa. But, to enable 
this plant, when grown, to yield a proper supply 
of food for the ailanthus worm, it is necessary to 
cut it down and grow it osier-like. In this way 
young shoots spring forth abundantly, and bear 
large and delicate leaves fitted for the young worm, 
and greedily devoured by the older ones. They 
have an additional advantage, also, that when the 
insects are placed upon them in the open air they 
are more easily protected by nets, Xc., from the 
depredations of birds, insects, &c.” 

Dr. Paterson then refers to the ailanthus worm 
—the Bombyx Cynthia—itself, and to M. Guérin 
Méneville’s endeavours to introduce this worm 
into France, which we have before alluded to. 
“His first experiment did not succeed, but the 
following year he reared a satisfactory crop of 
cocoons in the open air: this, however, and all 
the efforts of the Société d’Acclimatation of 
Paris were not sufficient to effect the general 
introduction of the animal into France. It 
became necessary for him to show that agricul- 
turalists might derive a profit, and a good one, 
from the rearing of this insect. 

“Energetic, and thoroughly convinced of the 
success of such an experiment on a large scale, he 
induced personal friends to experiment on a larger 
scale at Toulon, in Provence, and at Chinon 
(Indre-et-Loire), the one being nearly in the 
south, the other in the centre of France. 

* At Chinon, for instance, 4500 worms were 
placed upon flourishing thickets of ailanthus, 
which had been cut down and grown as bushes 
with that intention. Their development pro- 
gressed satisfactorily, and they yielded 3515 ex- 
cellent cocoons, after suffering, without injury, 
rains, heavy storms, and the attacks of birds and 
insects. The result of the experiment was a loss 
of about a fourth part, while the average loss of 
mulberry silk-worms is about one-half. 

“M. Méneville, after some careful experiments 
and calculations, which were submitted to the 
imperial government, has thus stated his profit 
and loss account on the rearing of ailanthine, or 
the silk of this worm, produced in districts south 
of Paris :— 

Twelve acres of ailanthus copse, share of 
expense of planting and annual expense 
fo See ee eee 

Average of receipts from two crops of 
eemtbine 6 wt tw ect eye te OS 

which leaves a balance of 7915 francs for the twelve 
acres, or, in round English numbers, £330 for 
twelve acres, or £27. 10s. per acre. In India and 
China there are said to be six crops of silk annu- 
ally; in the south of France two or three crops; 
but in the north of France and Great Britain two 
at most, and more securely one crop might be 
relied on. Let us take one good crop, and see 
how our profit and loss account would stand in 
Great Britam. The halfof £27. 10s., or £13. 15s., 
would be the result, or about it ; and be it remem- 
bered, for land, that after the planting of the 
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ailanthus it requires no manure or tillage what- 
ever, and the kind of soil being that on which 
nothing else would grow, provided always that it 
has as sheltered and sunny an exposure as pos- 
sible. It always occurred to me that the climate 
of Canada would be especially favourable for the 
growth of ailanthine. The insect and the plant 
on which it feeds will stand any amount of cold ; 
and, when the Canadian sammer arrives, rapid 
growth would take place in the tree, followed by 
hatching of the worm; in this way food would be 
speedily produced for the young brood, and two, 
if not three, crops of silk taken from the trees during 
the season. The experiment is one worthy of trial. 

“Tn England and Scotland, for the last two years, 
some experimenters have been at work, but as yet 
without any quantitative result. In the spring of 
1862 I received, through the kindness of a friend, 
fifty eggs of the Bombyx Cynthia; they hatched 
in about ten days after their arrival; they were 
fed with cut branches of ailanthus; kept in the 
ordinary temperature of the atmosphere, but 
under glass. From the fifty worms (for the eggs 
all hatched), with all my inexperience, I had 
thirty-five large and fine cocoons, being a result 
not far short of that in the central districts of 
France. With more experience, and with growing 
plants prepared for the trial, I do not fear for the 
result of a quantitative trial in Scotland at any 
future year.” 

Dr. Paterson then describes seriatim, the eggs, 
caterpillar, and cocoon of this new worm. 

“ The Eggs.—These are about the size of a large 
pin-head, twice as large as those of the mulberry silk- 
worm, with which we are all familiar, They are 
yellow- coloured, equally large at both ends, 
flattened from above downwards, and with a 
depression in their centre. They soon change 
their colour to a greenish black, the colour 
becoming more marked the nearer the point of 
hatching is at hand. The caterpillars are hatched 
from ten to fifteen days after the eggs are laid, 
according to temperature. 

* The Caterpillar.— When the worm first escapes 
from the egg it is exceedingly minute; the colour 
of the segments of its body at this early age is 
obviously yellow, but there are so great a number 
of black spots and dark-coloured tubercles over 
it, as to give the impression that it is of a black 
colour; during the second period, that is to say 
after the first change of skin, the yellow colour 
becomes more marked, but the spots and tuber- 
cles are still black. During the third period they 
become nearly pure white, arising from the pre- 
sence of a white mealy secretion over their bodies, 
destined, obviously, to protect them from rain or 
dew, as water will not fix on it; the spots and 
points of the tubercles are still black or bluish 
black. During the fourth period the body, at 
first white, gradually changes to a pale green, the 
tubercles assuming the same colour, and soon 
the head, the feet, and the last segment become of 
a golden yellow ; the flowery secretion still, to a 
certain extent, exists, and there are always black 
points upon the segments or rings of the body. 

“During the fifth period the emerald green 
colouring becomes more intense, the points, as to 
segments, assume a soft black colour, and the ex- 
tremities of the tubercles a marine blue. The 
caterpillar grows rapidly during this stage, eats 
largely and greedily till it attains the length of 
from 2} to 3 inches long ; it then ceases to eat, be- 
comes torpid for a few days, and, after fastening a 
few leaves together at the extremity of a leaf or 
branch, it begins its cocoon. Such is the general 
character of the changes which this caterpillar 
undergoes ; but, to enable those who may follow 
out this inquiry to know when these changes may 
be expected, and the size of the animals in them, I 
will give a short table of my own experience, and 
that of my friend Dr. Gudwad, both in Scotland :— 

Eggs hatched, 28 to 30 June . size 2 of an inch. 

First change, 7,, 9July . , 4 » 

eS ee ee - 

Third +” 20 ” 22 ~ * - ” 1; ” 
Fourth _,, 28 ,,30 ,, . + » 1}to 2 inches, 
‘From this time till the period when it begins to 
spin it rapidly grows till it reaches from two and 
a half to three inches long, depending upon the 

abundance and quality of its food. 

“The experience of my friend Dr. Gudwad is as 
follows :—Eggs hatched 19th September ; 28th 
September first change began ; 5th October second 
change began ; 12th October third change began ; 
21st October fourth change began ; 3rd November 
began cocoon. The temperature ranged from 47 
deg. to 55 deg. 

“ The Cocoon.—I have already remarked that, 
after a short period of torpidity, when no more food 
is taken, and during which the remains of the un- 
digested food are passed by the worm in abundance, 
it begins its cocoon by fastening some threads of 
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silk to the end of the branch or leaf stalk, and, 
after binding some leaflets together, it spins its 
cocoon in the hollow thus forged. The colour of 
the silks of a yellowish brown, very like, indeed, 
to that of a decayed leaf. In weaving its cocoon the 
worm leaves at its lower extremity an elastic open- 
ing for the exit of the moth. The threads at this 
opening are not cut across, but simply turned and 
laid one over another. Thesilk of this worm has not 
as yet been unwound in a continuous thread ; this, 
doubtless, arises from the substance w’:ich glues the 
threads together requiring some other solvent 
than the warm water which so readily effects the 
solution of the gummy secretion of the mulberry 
silk, This, however, cannot long remain undis- 
covered in this country, as a chemical solvent for 
this secretion will doubtless ere long be found.* 
In China even there is reason to believe that this 
has been accomplished, as the last examples of 
ailanthine from that country are stated to leave 
no doubt of their having been unwound from the 
cocoon. Even the carded silk of this worm is 
abundantly used. In China it forms the most 
durable dresses of the peasantry, dresses which are 
often handed down from father to son. In France 
this ‘ flosille’ or floss silk is abundantly used for 
weaving with thread and wool and in the manufac- 
ture of fancy stuffs. At Roubaix, Nismes, and Lyons 
it is imported from abroad in large quantities, to 
the extent of 1,290,000 kilogrammes annually. 

“ Mons. Geoffrey St. Hilaire, President of the 
Société @ Acclimatalion of Paris, says :—‘ Here 
is the report of the weavers at Alsace, who have 
made use of ailanthus silk. M. Schlumberger has 
found the cocoon very easy to card and spin: the 
thread obtained is less brilliant, strong, and 
rough; it left no residue, not more than in 
combing the thread. It is a most excellent stuff for 
use in all manufacture where durre is employed. 
The cocoons are easily cleaned, and they will take 
a good dye. This culture, made on a great scale, 
will furnish in abundance a finer and stronger 
floss than the mulberry silk-worm. The worm 
remains in the cocoon in the chrysalis condition 
for from twenty-six to thirty days, at which time 
the moth makes its appearance, coming quickly 
and easily through the valvular opening at the 
extremity of the cocoon. At this time its wings 
are moist, soft, and folded up; and, naturally, 
upon emerging from the cocoon, it seizes hold of 
the lower part of it, thus allowing its large wings 
to drop, become unfolded, and stiffen. If this 
precaution is not taken when the moths are 
allowed to exit artificially, their wings never ex- 
pand, but remain crumpled up, the moth never 
regaining much activity with its wings in this 
state, and seldom connecting itself with the op- 
posite sex. In rearing these moths, therefore, it is 
of consequence to observe that, upon their exit from 
the cocoon, they have some substance on which 
they can climb up and allow their wings to hang 
down and become expanded.’ 

“The moth has been long familiar to us, in col- 
lections of Chinese butterflies, brought to this 
country. It is large, the expansion of its wings 
being about five inches; the head and antenne 
are greyish brown, the latter strongly pec- 
tinated; thorax and abdomen lighter grey ; 
wings, with a broad transverse light-coloured 
band near the middle, the space within which 
(forming nearly an _ equilateral triangle) is 
brownish grey, and that without ash-colour, 
running into brownish grey at the margins of the 
wings. Just within the margins there are two 
narrow brown streaks running parallel with them, 
somewhat interrupted before reaching a black spot 
near the apex of the superior wings; this spot 
is surmounted by a white crescent, and a zigzag 
white line runs from it to the tip. The basal por- 
tion of the superior wings is traversed by an ash- 
coloured bar, commencing on the posterior edges 
next the'shoulder, and, after continuing in nearly a 
straight line for about half an inch, is suddenly 
deflected and terminates on the anterior margin ; 
between this bar and the transverse scapula line 
there is a pale longitudinal spot surrounded with 
black. The under wings likewise bear a similar 
spot, but more crescent-shaped, and towards their 
base there is an ash-coloured arched bar, bounded 
on the outer side with black. The under side 
differs principally in being paler and destitute of 
the angular and arched bars at the base of the 
upper and lower wings.t ‘These moths, when in 
health, and especially in sunshine, connect them- 





_* It has been stated by some that the cause of the 
silk not win off results from the slanting o ning at 
the bottom of the cocoon admitting water, and thus sink- 
ing it and breaking the thread. This explanation is not 
satisfactory, and is inconsistent with fact. 

t Sir H. Jardine’s description of Saturnia Cynthia, and 
corresponding in every particular to ailanthus silk-moth. 





selves and lay eggs in a few days. If they do not 
develope their wings, or the temperature is low 
and without sunshine, the males do not seek after 


_the females ; hence the eggs laid are often, under 


these circumstances, unproductive.” 





SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 


THERE is good news for all interested in geodesy. 
Dr. Otto Torell, who was lately over in this 
country, has communicated a paper to the Royal 
Society, which is published in their proceedings, on 
the possibility of measuring an are of 44 deg. of 
latitude in Spitzbergen within 10 deg. of the North 
Pole, which are would be equivalent to one of 
9 deg. in the mean latitude of France, and of 
7 deg. of our own Ordnance Survey. The impor- 
tance of this arc was pointed out as far back as 
1825 by Major-General (then Captain) Sabine, 
who submitted a well-planned and _lucidly- 


explained project to the Royal Society. Major- 
General Sabine’s plan was placed _ betore 
the Royal Society by Sir John Herschel, 


taken into consideration in the autumn of the 
same year, and warmly supported by Mr. Davies 
Gilbert, Sir Humphry Davy, the then President, 
and by other members of the Royal Society. The 
reasons why it was not carried out are not men- 
tioned; but Sir John Herschel leaves us to infer 
that Captain Sabine was called upon to display 
his powers in another scientific undertaking of a 
more arduous though not less important kind. 
The plan in question seemed to Dr. Torell so 
simple and practical, and at the same time so 
uscful in a scientific point of view, that he could 
not help espousing it with a very warm interest. 
In the year 1860, the Swedish government and 
Diet, as well as Prince Oscar, granted funds for a 
new scientific expedition to Spitzbergen. Being 
placed at the head of this undertaking, in which a 
rather large number of scientific men were willing 
to take part, he did not fail to call the attention of 
the Academy of Sciences to the plan proposed 
by General Sabine. The Academy were alive 
to its importance; and their two astronomical 
members, Professor Selander and Assessor Lind- 
hagen, who had themselves taken part in the 
Swedish-Norwegian triangulation, considered that 
the explorations ought to be carried out; and for 
that purpose they issued the requisite directions 
to two of the participators in the expedition, 
Messrs. Dunér and Chydenius. The survey, so 
far as carried out, proves that, for executing the 
measurement of an arc of the meridian, no impedi- 
ments exist which may not be overcome by courage 
and perseverance. The Swedish Academy of 
Sciences consider the completion of this work so 
important, that they have petitioned government 
to supply funds for carrying it into effect during 
the present or next year. There is every proba- 
bility that the money will be granted, and, if the 
result turn out as expected, that necessary steps 
will be taken for executing the measurement of the 
are itself. There is more good news which relates 
to the great are of latitude from Palermo to 
Trondhjem, which will almost rival that of longi- 
tude from Valentia to Orsk. The Swedish 
government has, at the instance of the Academy 
of Sciences, already furnished means for pre- 
liminary investigations in reference to the Swedish 
share of this proposed large middle-European 
triangulation, and have asked the Estates for 
money for executing the measurement. Should, 
then, the survey in Spitzbergen also be carried out, 
an important advance will be made, not only to- 
wards ascertaining the compression of the globe in 
the vicinity of the North Pole, but also towards 
obtaining the much-sought-after knowledge of the 
real form of the earth on different portions of its 
suriace ; and the undertaking will to a certain 
degree complete the results both of the projected 
middle-European triangulation and of the Russo- 
Scandinavian already effected. 

WastiuM, which we recently announced as a new 
element on the authority of M. Bahr, is, we are now 
told by M. Nicklés, who has commuuicated # paper 
on the subject to the French Academy, nothing 
else but impure yttrium. He points out that the 
properties which M. Bahr declares to be charac- 
teristic of the new metal offer no new peculiarity, 
and that wasite, whence it was extracted, is but a 
complex oxide of known elements—in fact, oxide 
of yttrium coloured by a little oxide of didymium 
or oxide of terbium. So wasium itself is but 
yttrium, containing a little didymium or terbium 
—a proposition strengthened by a table gree. 
the properties ascribed to wasium by Bahr an 
to yttrium by Gadolin, Eckeberg, Klaproth, Vau- 
guelin, Berzelius, Wehler, and others. 

M. Horrer—who, as. our readers are doubtless 
aware, has solyed the difficulty of the lake habi- 
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tations of Switzerland in supposing them to be 
the work of beavers, and has sent several con- 
tributions to this effect to the Paris Cosmos—is by 
no means yet convinced of his error, in spite of 
the Marquis de Vibraye’s communication to Les 
Mondes, and in the last number of the former 
journal promises us some more information on the 
subject from his point of view. 

M. BeERTIN points out, in a recent number of the 
Annales de Chimie et de Physique, some optical 
properties of ice which should set all who are for- 
tunate enough to possess microscopes furnished with 
polarizing apparatus to work when the first frost 
sets in. If one places under a microscope thus 
furnished a piece of ice about one centimetre thick, 
taken from the surface of water or from a block, 
which must be sawn in a plane parallel to the 


| surface of the water in which it was frozen, a beau- 
| tiful series of rings, traversed by the well-known 





“ black cross,” will be seen, the rings increasing 


in size as the ice melts. If red or blue glass be 
applied to the eye-piece, it will be found that the 
third red ring corresponds to the fourth blue one, 
Mica produces two black spots placed in a line 
perpendicular to its axis. These effects of polariz- 
ation prove that ice thus deposited is the product 
of a regular crystallization, and that the crystals of 
which it is composed are positive ones, and have 
their axes perpendicular to the surface of the 
water. It is singular that this interesting experi- 
ment, which it is scarcely possible can be new, is 
so little known. 

Dr. Joun CHAPMAN published a paper in the 

Medical Times and Gazette last July, entitled “A 
New Method of treating Disease by Controlling 
the Circulation of the Blood,” which he achieves 
by the application of heat to different parts of the 
back of the individual. He has lately forwarded 
a further communication to the same journal, in 
which he reports favourably on the use of ice in a 
case of partial paralysis, and another of diabetes. 
The ice is placed upon some portion of the pa- 
tient’s spine, and, according to Dr. Chapman, so 
influences the vaso-motor nerves proceeding from 
the sympathetic ganglia affected by the cold, that 
an increased circulation ensues through the vessels 
to which these nerves are distributed. 
_ WE recently noticed a contribution to our 
double-star observations by an American lady. 
We have now to mention that a memoir on the 
centrifugal motions of the heavenly bodies has 
been presented to the French Academy by Malle. 
Henry, on which M. Faye has to report. 

M. Tia@rt has recently presented to the French 
Academy some observations, from which he con- 
cludes that, in human blood during special kinds 
of illness, infusoria of the genus Bacterium are 
developed during life, and that others of the genera 
Vibrio and Monas show themselves after death, and 
are active agents of putrefaction. J.N.L. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL Socrety, Nov.3. Dr. Hunt, 
F.S.A., President, in the chair. The following 
new members were elected: Montgomery Camp- 
bell, Esq., Vernon Place, Scarborough; Dr. 
Mackenzie Skues, of Kurrachee, Scinde ; Sidney 
Faithhorn Green, Esq., Montagu House, Eltham, 
Kent ; Eric Williams, Esq., Newton House, Ken- 
sington. The following corresponding members 
were elected : Count Marschall, Vienna; Professor 
Hyrtl, Vienna; Professor Hochstetter, Vienna. 
The following local secretaries were elected: Dr. 
A. G. Cross, China; J. Spotswood Wilson, Esq., 
F.R.G.S., Ecuador. — Mr. C. Carter BLAke, 
F.G.S., read a “ Report on the Anthropological 
Papers read at the British Association at New- 
castle.” The author gave a brief abstract of each 
paper, and summarized his results by pointing out 
that there were read fourteen anthropological papers 
at Newcastle, none of which had been previously 
read in London ; there were also read nine ethno- 
logical papers, four of which had been previously 
read.—ProfessorJ OXN MARSHALL,F.R.S., Fullerian 
Professor of Physiology at the Royal Institution, 
delivered, rivd voce, a paper on the “ Superficial 
Convolutions of a Microcephalic Brain,” in which 
he described at great length the idiotic brain of a 
female, etat. 42, originally the subject of a memoir 
byR. T. Gore, Esq., F.R.C.S., of Bath. —Professsor 
Marshall exhibited beautifully-executed diagrams 
of the normal human brain, compared with an 
ape’sand idiotic brain, in which the frontal, parietal, 
and occipital divisions of the brain were indicated by 
colours.— Note upon the Opening of a Kist of 
the Stone Age upon the Coast of Elgin,” by 
George E. Rosenrts, F.A.S.L. “Since this subject 
was brought before the notice of the British 
Association at Newcastle, I have received, through 
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the kindness of my Scotch friends, some notes 
relating to a prior investigation of the kist, 
which it will be necessary to mention before 
proceeding to relate my own observation of 
it: for it appears most desirable that the fullest 
record of its discovery and the examination of 
its contents should be preserved. The Rev. 
Alexander Leslie writes to me as follows from 
the; Manse of Burghead, in which parish 
Bennet Hill, where the kists are, is situated :— 
‘In the month of July last year (1862) I went 
with my schoolmaster to the Bennet Hill (likely so 
called from St. Bennet of Pluscardine), to examine 
the stone kists there—three in number; one, 
however, had been destroyed by the railway cut- 
ting. The remaining two were quite contiguous 
to each other, and on the same mound. In the 
one we found nothing but the remains of some 
bones ; but in the other nearly the whole human 
skeleton. These we removed from the kist, and 
examined them; then replaced them all (but 
without any attempt as to their proper or 
natural position), except the lower jaw, which 
I took home with me, and which I have 
now sent to the Rev. Dr. Gordon of Birnie, for 
transmission to you. Both kists gave evident tokens 
of having been previously opened. It is rather 
strange that there should as yet have been dis- 
covered just three kists and three middens, and all 
these so contiguous to each other as to be only a few 
yards apart.’ The coadjutor of Mr. Leslie in this 
exploration, Mr. Alexander Jefirey of Burghead, 
thus writes to me respecting his share in the 
enterprise, and the present (October 24th) condi- 
tion of the kists :—‘ The stone kists now in exist- 
ence are two in number, and are situated at the 
extreme eastern end of the hill. They were acci- 
dentally discovered some eight or nine years ago. 
The stones forming the side of the larger kist are 
respectively 3 feet 10 inches and 3 feet 5 inches in 
length. This is the kist from which the human 
skeleton was recently taken. I am not aware that 
any bones were found in the neighbouring grave. 
A third kist was come upon by the workmen em- 
ployed in the railway cutting about twelve months 
ago. It was about the same size as the other two, 
and was quite empty. The kjékken-méddings 
are also two in number, the largest measuring 
upwards of 50 feet in circumference. Another 
lies upon the opposite side of the railway cutting. 
As far as can now be ascertained, no pristine wea- 
pons of bronze or iron were ever picked up at 
Bennet Hill, although flint arrow-heads of 
beautiful workmanship were found in abund- 
ance. Unfortunately, all efforts made towards 
the re-discovery of these have hitherto failed.’ 
T have also received several communications, bear- 
ing upon the kists and the middens, from the 
Rey. Dr. Gordon, who remarks that, although 
there are only three large kjékken-middings on the 
Bennet Hill, there are several smaller ones—a fact 
which my own observation also proved. Mr. 
Leslie transmitted the lower jaw, as stated in his 
letter, to Dr. Gordon for me, accompanying it 
with a note, in which he says: ‘ It is wonderfully 
complete, with the exception of two or three of 
the teeth ; but their loss is little to be wondered 
at, considering the voracious appetite of their 
owner, as proved by the enormous accumulation 
of a mussel-midden at his door.’ The jaw reached 
me safely ; and I have now the pleasure of laying 
it before you. Mr. Busk, in whose hands I have 
placed it, does not detect any conformation differ- 
ing from that of a jaw belonging to a normal 
brachycephalic cranium ; it is apparently that of 
an individual of 22 or 23 years of age, correspond- 
ing in this icular with the age assigned by 
him to the skeleton. It may be remarked, how- 
ever, that indications of considerable antiquity are 
om upon it, in the large amount of wear 
which it has suffered. In commenting upon the 
valuable communications of the Rev. Mr. Leslie 
and Mr. Jeffrey, I am inclined to doubt the exact- 
ness of the measurements of the slabs which 
formed the walls of the kist, the estimates formed 
during my visit to it—severally by the party, four 
in number—giving measurements which I shall 
afterwards have occasion to mention. Mr. Lubbock 
has so exactly described the kjdkken-méddings in 
a late paper (Natural History Review, July 1863), 
that 1 will not engage the time of this meeting 
with any detailed account of them. I am glad, 
however, to be able to add somewhat to his notes. 
The absence of pottery he comments upon as 
remarkable. Since his visit, two small fragments 
have been obtained by my friend, Dr. Taylor of 
Elgin ; and Dr. Gordon picked up another during 
the visit paid with me. This I now exhibit. It 
is very coarsely burnt, and of the rudest manu- 
facture. The flint weapons referred to by Mr. 
Jeffrey have again been met with. The inde- 





fatigable exertions of Dr. Gordon have resulted in 
the discovery of five, which he has been good 
enough to send me, picked up in the midden 
nearest to the kists.”’ Mr. Roberts then described 
the remains from Bennet Hill, an account of 
which has already appeared in THE Reaper of 
October 24th.—A paper was next read by Captain 
Eustace Jacosp “On the Indian Tribes of Van- 
couver’s Island.” 

Zootoaicat Society, Nov. 10. BE. W. H. Holds- 
worth, Esq., in the chair.—THeE Secretary an- 
nounced the approaching departure of the Society’s 
head keeper for Calcutta and Akyab, to take charge 
of, and convey to England, some valuable animals 
offered to the Society by Mr. Grote of Calcutta 
and Mr. Dunn of Akyab.—aA letter was read from 
M. J. Verreaux, corresponding member, describing 
the femal of Perdix barbata (Verr).—Letters were 
read from Dr. G. Bennett, F.Z.S., announcing the 
arrival in Sydney of two living specimens of 
Divunculus strigirostris, and his purchase of these 
rare birds for the Society.--Dr. P. L. Sclater made 
some remarks on certain new and interesting 
animals recently acquired for the Society’s mena- 
gerie, amongst which was a new ground pigeon, 
proposed to be called Phologenas bartletti.—A 
communication was read from Dr. D. Walker, 
corresponding member, entitled ‘ Natural History 
Notes made during a Passage from Liverpool to 
Vancouver’s Island.’”—-A paper was read by Dr. 
W. Peters, foreign member, “On the Galago 
demidofit of Fischer, and its Synonym.” — Mr. 
A. R. Wallace read an article “On the true 
Hirundo esculente of Linnzus,’’ and gave a des- 
cription of a new species of Collocalia from 
Borneo, proposed to be called ec. fuliginosus.— 
Communications were read from Dr. G. Bennett 
of Sydney, containing “ Notes on the Kagu 
(Rhinochetus jubatus) of New Caledonia,” and from 
Mr. G. Krefft, corresponding member, “ On the 
Batrachians occurring in the neighbourhood of 
Sydney, N.S.W.”—Mr. W. O. Ayres, correspond- 
ing member, communicated some “* Notes on the 
Sabostoid Fishes occurring on the Coast of Cali- 
fornia.”— A paper was read by Mr. J. Y. Johnson, 
corresponding member, entitled ‘ Descriptions of 
three New Genera of Marine Fishes obtained at 
Madeira.”—Papers were also read by the Rev. 
H. B. Tristram “On the Terrestrial and Fluviatile 
Mollusks collected in Guatemala by O. Salvin, 
Esq. ;” by Messrs. A. Adams and G. F. Angus 
“On New Species of Freshwater Shells collected 
by Mr. F. G. Waterhouse during J. McDouall 
Stuart’s Overland Journey from Adelaide to the 
North-west Coast of Australia,’ and “On New 
Species of Shells from the Australian Seas in the 
Collection of Mr. G. F. Angus ;” and by Messrs, 
H. and A. Adams “On New Species of Shells. 
chiefly from the Curvingian Collection.”—Mr. A. 
Newton exhibited the body of a great Auk ob- 
tained from the Penguin Islands, near Newfound- 
land, from a deposit of guano.—Mr. Fraser ex- 
hibited an extraordinarily large skull of a gorilla 
from his collection. 

INSTITUTION OF Cryin ENGINEERS, Nov. 10. 
The President, John Hawkshaw, Esq., in the 
chair—TuHE paper read was “Description of 
Lighthouses in the Red Sea,” by Mr. W. Parkes, 
M. Inst. C.E. Having been instructed by the 
Board of Trade to make the necessary preliminary 
surveys for establishing lights to facilitate the 
navigation of the northern portion of the Red Sea, 
the author recommended three sites—1° Zafarana 
Point on the Egyptian shore, 50 miles from Suez ; 
2° The Ushruffee reef, on the western side of the 
navigable channel of the Straits of Jubal, 150 miles 
from Suez ; and 3° The Deedalus reef, in the centre 
of the Red Sea, 350 miles from Suez, and 180 
miles from the entrance of the Gulf of Suez. These 
sites having been approved by the Egyptian 
Government, by the Board of Trade, and by the 
Directors of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Packet Company, the immediate execution of the 
works was authorized, upon designs submitted by 
the author. Zafarana Point being on the main- 
land, it was considered most advantageous to con- 
struct a tower and lightkeepers’ dwellings of rubble 
stone, and to employ native labour entirely, under 
the direction of H. EB. Linant Bey, the chief engi- 
neer of the Public Works department of the 
Egyptian Government. The design presented no 
feature calling for special remark, and the works 
had been carried out in a very satisfactory manner. 
The light was a fixed dioptric of the first order, 
visible over five-eights of a circle, at a distance of 
fourteen miles. It was first exhibited on the Ist 
January, 1862. The main features of the other 
sites were then described. The Ushruffee was 
a coral reef of which the sides sloped irregularly 
from the level of a few inches under low water to 
a depth of from 8 to 10 fathoms, no part being 
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above the water, and there being very little sand, 
even in the cavities of the coral. The Dedalus 
reef was a submerge® island, with a flat top of an 
oval form, 1200 yards in length and 450 yards in 
breadth, the sides being generally vertical, or in 
some places even overhanging. The actual surface 
of the coral was about 6 inches under low water; 
but there was a small shifting bank of sand near 
the south-east end, which was dry at low water, 
and sometimes also to a small extent at high water. 
The range of tide was about 2 feet at springs. 
The peculiar conditions which had to be considered 
in designing the proposed constructions were— 
First, the force of the sea would be completely 
broken at some distance within the edge of the 
reef. Secondly, the structures would have to be 
built upon the surface of the reef, and not be sunk 
into it, as no additional security could be thus 
obtained, while the advantage of the natural plat- 
form would be lost. Thirdly, in the absence of 
any definite experience as to the actual weight 
which the reefs would bear without being crushed, 
it was desirable to keep the weight per superficial 
foot of foundation as low as possible. Fourthly, 
the buildings had to be designed so as to mitigate 
the intense summer heat; and fifthly, in the case 
of the Deedalus, as the materials would have to be 
brought from Suez, and as there was no anchorage, 
it was necessary that a steamer should be employed, 
capable of keeping close to the reef in any wind, 
and of providing quarters for the workmen and 
storage room for the materials, until a proper 
dépét and habitation could be formed on the reef 
itself. These requirements rendered it essential 
that the materials should be small in bulk, that 
the several parts should be light and easily 
handled, and that the mode of putting them 
together should be as simple as_ possible. 
It appeared to the author that these conditions 
would be best attained by adopting a structure of 
wrought-iron supported on teak piles, resting on, 
and the feet bedded in, a layer of concrete, so as 
to distribute the weight, the surface of the con- 
crete being a little above the level of high water ; 
and that, by filling in the wrought-iron frame- 
work with strong corrugated iron, so as to form a 
series of rooms one aboye the other, as a central 
column, with verandahs or galleries around each 
room, likewise partially enclosed, a portion at 
least of the sun’s rays would be prevented from 
falling on the walls of the rooms, whilst there 
would be a free admission of air, As the Deedalus 
light had only to guard against the dangers of the 
reef on which it was placed, it was not necessary 
that that structure should exceed the limited height 
that would allow of four tiers of rooms, and of 
accommodation for the lighting arrangements. 
These together brought the light to an elevation 
of 62 feet above the mean level of the sea. As the 
Ushruffee light had to lead vessels past dangers 
12 or 14 miles distant, a more powerful light, at a 
greater elevation, was required. The height fixed 
upon was 125 feet above the mean level of the sea. 
The framework was of thé same description in 
both cases; but in the latter case there were 
eleven tiers, whereas in the Dedalus there were 
only four tiers. Details were then given of the 
Ushbruffee structure, as being the larger of the 
two. It was stated that this structure was sup- 
ported upon eighteen piles, each 18 feet long and 
18 inches in diameter, arranged in two concentric 
circles. The inner circle consisted of six piles, 
and was 15 feet diameter, while the outer circle 
was formed of six pairs of piles (the piles of each 
pair being 6 feet apart), 37 feet diameter at the 
top, and the feet spread outwards at a batter of one 
in twelve. The feet of the piles rested upof the 
natural surface, and there were shoulders on each 
side of the piles resting on sleepers of teak, bedded 
on the concrete 2 to 3 feet above the surface 
of the coral. The heads of the piles passed 
through circular wrought-iron collars, to which 
they were accurately fitted ; and any-loosening by 
the shrinkage of the timber was provided for by 
fitting a number of wedges of greenheart timber 
into corresponding groves in the pile heads, in 
which they could be driven down when slack. A 
direct bearing surface was also given by iron 
screws 2 inches diameter, which passed through 
each collar and entered 2 inches into the wood. 
The collars had projecting arms to which the 
bottom framing was riveted. The supetstructure 
consisted of a repetition of three main parts, which 
might be called respectively standards, cills, and 
radia tors. In each tier there were twenty-four 
standards, arranged in two concentric circles, and 
these were connected at the top and bottom by 
cills, thus forming two twelve-sided polygons, the 
corresponding angles of which were connected by 
the radiators. With the exception of a few parts 
near the bottom no separate piece exceeded 4 
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ewt. in weight. The floors of the rooms were com- 

sed of cast-iron plates covered with concrete ; 
and from the lowest floor there was suspended a 
hemispherical water-tank, capable of holding 1500 
gallons. The floors of the galleries were formed 


of open cast-iron gratings. The whole of the iron-. 


work of the structure was erected on Messrs. For- 
rester and Co.’s premises at Liverpool, with the 
view of attaining the accurate fitting of the parts, 
and of testing its strength. While at its full 
height, with the exception of the piles at the 
bottom and the lantern at the top, but with the 
joints merely bolted together, it was exposed, in 
September and October, 1860, to two gales of 
wind of the registered force respectively of 20°5 
Ibs. and 24°3 Ibs. per square foot. There was no 
appearance of any straining of the joints, and a 
careful examination failed to discover any swaying 
movement at the top, though there was a sensible 
vibration. Since its erection on the reef it had 
been subjected to two severe gales in June 1862 
and in January 1863 with similar results; for 
although the top of the building had vibrated, 
there were no symptoms of straining having 
occurred. The general principles of the construc- 
tion of the Deedalus lighthouse were the same as 
those of the Ushruffee, with such modifications as 
its smaller size demanded; thus there were only 
twelve instead of eighteen piles, and the dimen- 
sions of the parts of the framework were the sume 
as for the upper tiers of the Ushruffee. The 
building was stated to be very stiff, scarcely any 
vibration being perceptible under a strong breeze. 
The lanterns were of the same construction for 
the three lighthouses. Those for the Ushruffee 
and the Zafarana, being for first-order lights, were 
identical in every respect. That for the Dedalus, 
being for a second-order light, was of reduced 
size. In construction, they were similar to those 
generally manufactured for the Trinity Corpora- 
tion, but with special arrangements for mitigating 
the powerful effects of the sun. At the sugges- 
tion of Professor Faraday, a wind-guard was 
substituted for the ordinary revolving vane and 
cowl. The lanterns and light apparatus were 
furnished by Messrs. Wilkins & Co., the optical 
portion having been manufactured by Messrs. 
Chance Brothers, whose improvements in light- 
house illumination deserved special notice. ‘The 
Zafarana and the Deedalus were fixed lights, while 
the Ushruffee had a revolving light frame. The 
whole of the materials of the two iron light- 
houses, and of the three lanterns and light appa- 
ratus, were, with some trifling exceptions, de- 
spatched from Liverpool within ten months from 
the date of the author receiving instructions to 
proceed to survey the sites, at a distance of nearly 
3000 miles from Great Britain. As the structures 
were designed with a special view to the peculiar 
circumstances of the sites upon which they were 
to be erected, it was considered desirable to give 
some account of the operation of erection. The 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Packet Company 
granted, gratuitously, the services of the Union, a 
screw-steamer of 300 tons and 6)-horse power, 
‘the Egyptian Government paying for all wages, 
stores, and coal. The materials arrived at Alex- 
andria on the 12th of November, 1860 ; but it was 
not until the 20th of December following that 
they were all received at Suez, and placed on 
board the Union, which then sailed for the Ush- 
ruffee reef. The expedition thus commenced was 
unfortunately not successful. The causes of the 
failure were given at length in the paper, but it 
will here be sufficient to state the results of the sea- 
son’s labour, which lasted three months. The 
piles were erected on the reef, and their heads 
were connected by the bottom iron frame. The 
whole of the ironwork was landed, and laid out 
in order, upon one of the neighbouring islands. 
This was not originally intended, as the plan de- 
cided upon was to moor the ship as near as pos- 
sible to the reef during the progress of the works, 
and to land and sort the materials upon the con- 
crete base of the lighthouse itself. After a full 
inquiry into the circumstances which had led to 
this failure, the author was instructed to make ar- 
rangements for a new expedition, and he readily 
assented to the suggestion that he should remain 
on the spot until the operations as to which diffi- 
culty had been anticipated were completed. The 
re yy superintendence was intrusted to the 
ate Mr. C. W. Scott (Assoc. Inst. C.E.), Captain 
W. Kirton being in command of the Union. As 


the materials had been landed on the Ushruffee 
Island, it was determined to form a land estab- 
lishment for the working party there, rather than 
to quarter the men on board. This left the 
steamer free to carry a working party to the 
Deedalus, without interfering with the operations 
on the Ushruffee. The staff was re-organised, and 








the list of plant and of materials revised; but, 
owing to several causes, the operations were not 
resumed on the Ushruffee until the 8th November, 
1861. The first step was to form the shore esta- 
blishment. This occupied three weeks, owing to 
the want of skill of the native carpenters, in get- 
ting the huts ready for occupation. During this 
time, however, some progress had been made at 
the lighthouse. The caisson of iron plates to en- 
close the concrete base had been set up, and about 
200 tons of gravel had been placed upon the reef, 
where it was exposed to a wash sufficient to re- 
move some of the clayey particles. The process 
of depositing the concrete was then commenced, 
the plan adopted being to* deposit it upon sheets 
of tarpaulin, which sunk with the weight and 
protected the soft- material from the action of the 
water, until a mass of several tons was collected. 
When the whole space was covered in this way 
up to above low-water mark, the remainder was 
deposited, as the state of the tide dllowed, until 
the whole height of 5 feet from the surface of 
the coral was complete. The first half of the 
concrete was formed of six measures of gravel 
to one of Portland cement, mixed in the 
lighters moored alongside the caisson. The 
second half was formed of lime, puzzuolano, and 
broken stone, in the manner usually practised in 
the country. The latter was mixed dry at Suez, 
and was wetted on being deposited. When the 
success of the process of depositing the concrete 
was well assured, the author turned his attention 
to the Deedalus, which was reached on the 26th of 
December. A site for the lighthouse was chosen 
near a small sandbank of triturated coral, as it 
was determined to use the sand for the concrete, 
and as it was also convenient for beaching boats, 
&e. The surface of this reef was very irregular, 
there being numerous hollow places, varying from 
1 foot 6 inches to 2 feet in depth. A four-legged 
shears was set up on the intended site, and a plat- 
form fixed upon it at the level of the underside of 
the pile collars. Upon this platform were bolted 
together the plates forming the polygon to com- 
plete the inner circle of piles. The six piles were 
then successively raised on end, and the collars 
were bolted to the polygon. When the six piles 
were fixed, the original stage was removed, and a 
new one was formed, to receive in a similar manner 
the outer polygon. This having been fixed in place, 
and the two polygons connected by the radiators, 
the outer piles were raised. The caisson plates 
were then set up, being first bolted together, and 
then partially riveted. The whole of these opera- 
tions occupied seven days and a quarter, the staff 
employed consisting of four workmen, and parties 
of from six to eight men from the crew. The lighter 
Ushruffee was then moored upon the reef, and the 
steamer proceeded to Suez, whence it returned with 
50 tons of cement and twenty Arab labourers, under 
a native foreman, for depositing the concrete, and 
having a second lighter intow. The concrete here 
used consisted of 34 measures of coral sand to 1 
measure of cement. The first operation was to 
fill up the holes between the coral lumps with coal 
bags filled with concrete, so as to make an even 
surface to lay the tarpaulins upon. The deposit 
was then carried on in the same manner as at the 
Ushruffee. The quantity of cement, above alluded 
to, was only sufficient to complete three-fourths of 
the required height of the block. This oceupied 
just eight days, and then the author returned to 
Ushruffee, and, finding five tiers of that lighthouse 
erected and partly riveted, he handed over the 
entire charge of both works to Mr. Scott, who 
shortly after proceeded with a party of four 
mechanics, two riveters, four labourers, and ten 
Arabs, in all twenty, besides the crew, to the 
Deedalus. With these, in twenty-six days, the 
work being carried on only on twenty-one days, the 


whole framework was erected and riveted together, | 


two floors and the water-tank were completed, and 
the lower room was enclosed. Two mechanics and 
four seamen were then placed in the building, with 
provisions and water, to continue the work, and the 


Union with Mr. Scott and the remainder of the | 


working party, returned to Ushruffee. Thus in 


building, now 57 feet in height, was so far finished 


as to be habitable for a party sufficient to complete | 


the remaining details. Had the ship been of 
larger burthen, it was believed that these thirty- 
seven days might have been continuous, and that 
the whole would have been accomplished during 
an absence of about seven weeks from Suez. The 
author referred in terms of the highest praise to the 
manner in which what might be termed the nautical 
part of the undertaking had been carried out by 
Captain Kirton. Subsequently the materials for 
the lantern and the lighting apparatus were de- 
posited in the building, and afterwards one leading 
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mechanic, two labourers, and five seamen com” 
pleted the work between November 1862 and the 
lst of February, 1863, when the light was ex- 
hibited. At the last mention of the Ushruffee the 
concrete base had been completed, and five out of 
eleven tiers of framing had been erected. During 
the absence of Mr. Scott and his party at the 
Deedalus, a European boat’s crew of six men was 
engaged in conveying the remainder of the mate- 
rials to the reef, and in sorting them there. On 
the return of the working party the erection was 
rapidly proceeded with, in the face of much difli- 
culty, from almost constant high northerly winds. 
The time actually taken in erecting the skeleton 
framework, 106 feet in height, was two months, 
and the riveting was completed within three 
months. The two succeeding months were occupied 
with the erection of the lantern and lighting appa- 
ratus, and completing the details of the building; 
and on the Ist of July, 1862, the light was first 
exhibited. In connexion with this undertaking 
the profession had to regret the loss of a very 
promising young member, Mr. C. W. Scott, who 
towards the close of the operations was attacked 
with symptoms, which developed the seeds of a 
disease of long standing, under which he suc- 
cumbed after an interval of five months. With 
regard to the cost, a mere statement of the total 
amount expended upon the two lighthouses- 
£55,211 in all, would convey an erroneous impres; 
sion, unless accompanied by an explanation. The 
cost of the whole as an engineering work, inde- 
pendently of the employment of the steamer, might 
be taken at £32,079, including all contingencies, 
supposing the reefs to have been within a boating 
distance, say one mile and a half, and half-a-mile 
from Suez. If the steamer had been equipped at 
Suez, and had been continuously employed, then, 
on this supposition, the cost might have been 
£42,082. The remaining expenditure, £13,029, 
was entirely exceptional, arising mainly from the 
steamer being equipped at Bombay. 

CuremMicaL Society, Noy. 11th. Dr. Hofmann, 
V.P., in the chair. Mr. T. Whitfield was elected 
a Fellow.—Dr. Spreneet read a paper “ On the 
Detection of Nitric Acid.” A minute fragment of 
the substance, or the residue of an evaporation, is 
treated with a drop of phenyl-sulphuric acid solu- 
tion, at about 100 dege., whereby a red-brown colour 
is developed, changing into bright yellow on the 
addition of ammonia. The delicacy of the test 
surpasses that with sulphate of iron and sulphuric 
acid.—Dr. Thudichum read a paper “On the 
Variations of Hippuric Acid in Human Urine.” 
He concluded generally that the variations in the 
amount of that acid excreted depended not upon 
differences of internal conditions, but upon the 
nature of the food taken, and that greengages, 
which contained much benzoic acid and other 
allied compounds, were especially productive of 
hippuric acid.—Mr. 8. Piesse read a paper ‘‘On 
Azulene.” 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


TUESDAY, NovEMBER 17th. 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL Socrety, at 8.—4, St. Martin’s Place, 
Trafalgar Square. ‘On the Negro; his Place in Nature :” Dr, 
James Hunt, F.S.A., President. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, at 8.—25, Great George 
Street, Westminster. Discussion on “ Red Sea Lighthouses,” 
and “‘ On the Duty of the Cornish Pumping Engine:”’ Mr. W, 
Morshead, jun. 


STATISTICAL Socrgry, at 8.—12, St. James’s Square. ‘On the 
Industrial Progress of Victoria, as connected with its Gold 
Mining :” Mr. Chapman. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 18th. 


METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY, at 7.—25, Great George Street, 
Westminster. 


GEOLOGICAL Socrety, at 8.—Somerset House. The followin 
yepere will be read: 1. “On the Fossil Corals of the W 
ndies,”’ Part [L.: P. M. Duncan, M.B.. 2. ‘‘On some Miocene 
Mollusca from Mount Séla in the Island of Java:” H. M. 
Jenkins, Esq., Assistant-Secretary of the Geological Society. 
With a Note on a New Coral from the same looney; by P. 
Martin Duncan, M.B. 3. “ Notes on the Geology of Japan: 
Captain. Bullock, Communicated by Sir R. I. Murchison, 
K.C.B., F.R.S., &c. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS, at 8.—John Street, Adelphi. ——_— 
Address: William Hawes, Esq., Chairman of the Counci 
On this evening the Prince Consort’s Prize, awarded at the 
last Examination, and the Prizes awarded to the Artist- 
workmen who were successful competitors at the Wood- 
carving Exhibition held in June last, will be distributed. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 19th. 


ZOOLOGICAL Socrery, at 4.—11, Hanover Square. Meeting for 
General Business. 

“ Second 
Lecture on Organic Chemistry: Professor Wanklyn. Syl- 
labus: Ultimate Organic Analysis—The Products obtained by 
burning Organic Bodies in excess of Oxygen are very uniform 
—Examples of Ultimate Organic Analysis. 

ANTIQUARIES, at 8.—Somerset House. 


CHEMICAL Socrety, at 8—Burlington House. “Vanadium 
in Pig lron:’ Mr. Riley. “ Quantitative determination of 
Sulphur:” Dr. D. Price. ‘‘ Mereuric Organic iadicles:” Drs. 
Frankland and Duppa. “Sulphuretted fy drogen Apparatas ;’” 
Dr. Phipson. “‘ Ethyl-Amyl Radicles:” Mr. Schorlemmer. 

LINNEAN Socrety, at 8.—Burlington House, “On the Elastic 
Pods of the Leguminose :” Professor Oliver. 

ROYAL SOcrety, at 8.30.—Burlington Howse, “Catalogue of 
Nebulz-and Clusters of Stars: Sir John Herschel. Note on 
Kinone. Researches on the Colouring Matters derived from 
Coal Tar: 1. On Aniline Yellow; LI. On Aniline Blue, 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 2th. 
PHILOLOGICAL Socrety, at 8.15,— Astronomical Society's 
._— House, “On the fusheh Genitive ;” a. 
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ART. 


WINTER EXHIBITION OF CABINET 
PICTURES IN PALL MALL. 


HE Eleventh Annual Winter Exhibition has 
been opened at the French Gallery in Pall Mall. 
The collection now exhibited is, however, generally 
understood to consist almost entirely of the pro- 
rty of a well-known dealer, who has at least 
benefited artists as much as he has been benefited 
or enriched in the course of his dealings with 
them. It would be better, we think, that the 
public should know the exact character of such an 
exhibition as this. There can be no reason in the 
world why a collector should not exhibit his col- 
lection for sale. If he be a man of cultivated 
taste, it will probably be a more select and choice 
one than we are accustomed to see in an open ex- 
hibition ; if he be a mere dealer, he will probably 
have catered so to suit the public taste as to bring 
together pictures and works of art that may fur- 
nish us with a tolerably accurate gauge of the 
existing taste of the day. But we certainly think 
the exhibition should be a dond fide one, and that 
the public should understand its exact character. 
In what purports to be an open exhibition, 
we expect to find, and specially look for, 
the works of young artists of increasing promise. 
There is a point in the career of all meritorious 
painters, when dealers do not hesitate to endorse 
the public estimate of their works by substantive 
patronage; but we would rather not leave the 
introduction of genius to the public in the hands 
of dealers, nor in any way increase their power of 
ruling the art-world of England. Although we 
are bound to say that their combinations and 
edicts have tended apparently rather to the 
exaltation and better remuneration of artists, yet 
we believe that the influence of their trade upon 
the interests of art and upon the mind of the 
general public has been certainly to vulgarize art, 
and to blind and demoralize the faintly dawning 
public appreciation of its real truth and worth. 

It may be alleged that an exhibition of pictures, 
all of which are understood to be the property of 
one proprietor, may yet be an open one, inasmuch 
as all artists are invited to contribute works, 
which shall be equally exposed for sale. Such, we 
believe, is indeed the case; but the fact is that 
artists will not send their works to an exhibition 
except upon tolerably equal terms: and they are 
quite right; for it would naturally be the interest 
of the proprietor to display his own wares in the 
best places, and to dispose of them to his best 
customers. An established painter will only con- 
tribute to the exhibition on condition that his 
work be purchased. And a young pee pre- 
fers to risk his chance at the Royal Academy, 
where, with all its proved and alleged abuses, his 
work will at all events be judged by a jury of his 
brother artists. 

After these remarks, our readers will be pre- 

ared for the nature of the present Exhibition. 
The pictures are many of them extremely good ; 
some of them by no means modern, none of them 
inted probably with any view to the present 
xhibition ; there is also a scattering of French 
and Belgian works, all of which we seem to 
remember. One of the pictures which will be 
noticed with most interest is Mr. Calderon’s ren- 
dering of Ben Jonson’s verse, “ Drink to me only 
with thine eyes,’”’ &. This is a late work, bearing 
date 1863. It represents an Italian nobleman 
and a lady (?) at table. The dais on which they 
are seated is covered with rich embroidery. An 
emblazoned coat of arms, with the motto “Dieu 
et ma Dame,” might suggest a worthier occupa- 
tion than is presented by the couple in the picture. 
The table is covered with a fair white damask 
cloth ;, and before the actors are placed two rich 
blets, and the preparation for what appears to 
come been an untouched feast, part of which we 
see being borne away, beneath a Norman-arched 
door, into the kitchen, where it is received by the 
surprised and disgusted cook. The painter’s mean- 
ing is not very clear; probably he has taken up 
the subject without much thought, and merely as 
a conceit, upon which he could found a fine 
arrangement of colour, without being hampered 
either by the necessity of making his story clear 
or by any other generally accepted rules of art. 
The picture is, with some exceptional parts, a 
magnificent piece of colour; there is nothing else 
so good in the room; and for this we might have 
been well content to overlook an ugly composition 
and faulty perspective. The colour does not 
redeem it, however, from bad taste. The man’s 
companion is simply a courtesan, and one of the 
least refined of her class, and the action of both 


figures, to say the least of it, borders on grossness. 


| How different, how infinitely removed in kind 


| 


| 








from this would have been Leslie’s treatment 
of the subject! Mr. Calderon has made a mistake, 
and one of the last kind we should have looked for 
from him, because his pictures are generally cha- 
racterized by purity and taste. 

Another new and generally attractive little pic- 
ture, called ‘‘ Going to the Drawing-Room,” is by 
Mr. Hayllas, who was first brought into general 
notice by a picture illustrating a humorous inci- 
dent in the life of Cromwell, exhibited last year 
at the British Institution. The present work is a 
clever sketch of two young ladies on their road to 
a crowded drawing-room, ‘The spectator is sup- 
posed to be looking through the open window of a 
carriage blocked up in St. James’s Street. Such a 
sight as Mr. Hayllas has painted may at any time 
meet the eye of him who cares to watch the line of 
carriages that block the street on one of the days 
when her Majesty, or the Princess of Wales for 
her, holds high state at St. James’s. The painter 
has seized the beauty and the humour of the sub- 
ject, such as it is, and we have before us two very 
pretty girls, with ostrich plumes and jewels, half 
buried in a sea of crinoline and blonde. One of 
them turns away, wearied with the delay, towards 
the opposite window, through which we see the 
crowd on the pavement, and the bow-window of a 
club-house well lined with curious, criticising 
gazers. The merit of the picture consists in a 
clever, sketchy treatment ; and, having this merit, 
the nature of the subject will probably cause it to 
be very popular. It is fresh, bright, sparkling, 
and, though the colouring is rather crude, it is 
very suggestive of daylight. 

One of the best pictures in the gallery is by Mr. 
T. Carrick—“ Nightly Cares.’’ A mother, awakened 
by the bleating of her child, has risen in the night 
to give it drink. Her action is full of tenderness 
and love; and that of the child who receives the 
cup from her hand, as he kneels on his bed, is 
natural. There is a fine glow of harmonious 
colour spread over the work, in striking contrast 
to the vulgar glare of positive colours noticeable 
in more than one of the pictures hung in its im- 
mediate neighbourhood. 

It is always delightful to see Mr. J. Clarke’s 
pictures. Every picture that he paints might be 
produced in evidence of a gentle, modest, and 
highly refined nature. The public instinctively 
felt the presence of such a nature in the picture 
of “The Sick Child,” and acknowledged it in the 
commendation which was universally bestowed 
on that work. Mr. Clarke has the main and 
really important qualifications for a painter of 
domestic life ; it will be his own fault if he do not 
add to these the concentration of the right sub- 
ordination of less important parts, and the general 
truth of chiaroscuro which distinguish the works 
of Edouard Frére. The two pictures by Mr. 
Clarke now exhibited are very good examples of 
his characteristic powers ; and we may certainly 
notice an advance towards technical excellence in 
both of them. “A Job for the Carpenter’’ is, as 
regards manipulation, an improvement on earlier 
pictures, while the expression and action of the 
carpenter and the two children leave nothing to be 
desired. There are still great blemishes in the 
general effect of this picture, as in that of the 
other, called “ Any Crockery to-day, Marm?” (an 
admirable work in expression) ; and we think Mr. 
Clarke might compare his work, with great advan- 
tage to himself, with a little picture, not far from 
his own, by Duverges, valled “The Careful Nurse.” 
The Frenchman has un advantage in his training, 
which the Englishman usually only gains by his 
experience; but Mr. Clarke is probably more 
aware of his own deficiencies than are any of his 
critics, and we have faith in a man who has no 
conceit, and whose striking characteristic is a 
simple naturalness, entirely free from exaggera- 
tion, and innocent of display. 

The fine landscape by J. Linnell, sen., of the 
scenery at the Well of Samaria, with the figures of 
Christ and the woman who came to draw water, 
is an interesting example of the manner of this 
distinguished painter. There certainly is a scrip- 
tural grandeur in the treatment of landscape by 
Mr. Linnell, akin to that which marks the Scrip- 
ture pieces of the Old Masters, and which removes 
his works from the action of a criticism that 
would apply to them the same tests as to those 
landscapes which are professedly founded’ on the 
surface imitation of nature. There is not an atom 
of green in the picture before us, although it is 
full of trees ; but there is a sentiment of time and 
place that is of more value than trees. As 
in the real scene at the Well of Samaria, we should 
have seen little but the actors, and paid but little 

heed to aught but their words, so Mr. Linnell, in 
attempting to represent the subject, seems to have 
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felt that an imitative treatment would have set 
our minds upon comparing his effects with those 
of nature, instead of quietly dwelling, as he would 
have us do, on the two figures at the well. Webelieve 
him to be quite right. An imitative colour is not 
by any means of necessity a noble colour: and it 
is almost certain to dominate any subject to which 
it is applied. Mr. Linnell’s picture fails to satisfy 
us, perhaps because we feel that there is a want 
of subordination of another kind. It is difficult 
to say whether it should be characterized as a 
landscape with figures, or as figures in a landscape. 
The figures occupy either too much space or too 
little in the composition. The landscape is grandly 
conceived ; and the question will arise whether the 
subject might not have been more effectively 
treated by a greater subordination of the figures, 
We are inclined, with all due deference to Mr, — 
Linnell’s great experience, to think it might. 

A scriptural subject by Mr. W. B. Richmond, 
a young painter whose picture in the Royal 
Academy last year was favourably spoken of, 
deserves notice. The subject is taken from the 
first book of Samuel, chap. xix., verse 17. “The 
Lord is the strength of my life; of whom 
shall I be afraid.”’—Psalm xxvii. The painter 
has represented the youth David, brought before 
Saul by Jonathan, after he had extracted an oath 
from him that David should not surely die. The 
evil spirit is upon Saul, who hides his face from 
David but a moment before he sought to slay 
him with a javelin. This work, though evidently 
a youthful one, has evidence of considerable re- 
flection. The action of Saul is that of a jealous 
and irritable man, who lacks the power of con- 
cealing the evil passions by which he is tormented. 
His figure is well contrasted with that of the 
brave ingenuous youth who stands before him. 
The face and figure of David are perhaps too 
girlish for those of the conqueror of Goliah; but 
the fault is in the right direction. The subject 
is an extremely difficult one, and a moderate 
success is all that can be looked for in so young 
a painter. Mr. Richmond’s effort is not a mean 
one; and he has succeeded in strengthening the 
interest which his previous works, in a less difficult 
field of art, have already created in his career. 

A small picture by Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur, “ A 
Scene on the Hills on a Warm Day,” represents 
some sheep taking shelter from the sun in the 
shadow of one of the large boulders so thickly 
scattered on the grazing grounds of the Scotch 
hills. It is but an indifferent trifle from the easel 
of this highly accomplished painter. There is no 
truth of sunshine, and therefore apparently no 
need to seek the shade. The shadows are 
blurred, and too hot in colour, so that the value 
of contrast is lost; and the consequent effect is 
monotonous and dull. Two miniature pictures 
by Mr. A. H. Burr, whose larger work from 
Tennyson’s “Dora” attracted so much notice in 
the Royal Academy Exhibition last year, should 
not be overlooked. They are both painted from 
nature on the sands by the sea-side, delightfully 
fresh, natural, and vigorous. Mr. G. O. Leslie, 
another young artist of promise, is well repre- 
sented by his smaller pictures, one of which, 
called “ Pump Courtship,” is a careful imitation 
of nature in her most commonplace aspect, not 
surpassed by anything in the room. A humorous 
subject by Mr. James Campbell, called ‘‘ The Old 
Connoisseur,’ indicates great merit in the 
painter, of « certain kind, though it borders on 
vulgarity. An old pedant, dressed in the garb of 
Paul Pry, is represented as engaged in looking at 
the work of a painter, who stands by his easel in 
an agony of suspense lest his work should be 

renounced unsuited to the taste of the old col- 
ector. In the background are seen the wife and 
children of the artist, who appear to partake of 
his anxiety. The subject is rather a hackneyed 
one, but it is certainly treated cleverly. Among 
the landscapes, we notice many works that have 
appeared in other exhibitions ; some of these, of great 
excellence, have been previously noticed in the 
columns of this journal. We were pleased to 
notice among these a landscape study by Mr. F. 
B. Barwell of “ Lydney Common,” which, as the 
work of a figure-painter, is very interesting, and 
proves Mr. Barwell’s sincere love of nature, and 
also with what facility he is able to turn his hand, 
as a good painter should do, to any kind of work 
that comes in his way. 

We have endeavoured to indicate .some of the 

ictures in the collection which we do not remem- 

r to have seen previously exhibited. There are 
many important works, both figure-subjects and 
landscapes, by painters of established reputation, 
most of which are already well known, and upon 
the character of which it is not necessary at pre- 
sent to dwell. 
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ART NOTES. 


Messxs. CuRIsTizE, Manson, aND Woops will 
this day sell a collection of some of the finest pic- 
tures of the modern English school, including 
works of Callcott, Cooper, Creswick, Dobson, Egg, 
Frith, Gainsborough, Goodall, Hicks, Hook, 
Knight, Le Jeune, Roberts, Stanfield, and others, 
collected by Mr. Alexander Grant, who is quitting 
his residence. 

Messrs. Triisner & Co. have just ready a 
series of fifty-two exquisite photographs of the 
pictures forming the celebrated ‘“ Loggie” of 
Raphael, mounted on imperial quarto paper, with 
the English text, from the authorized version, 
illustrating each subject beneath, printed in black- 
letter, with woodcut capitals, and tastefully bor- 
dered with lines, the whole bound in morocco 
with brass bosses and clasps in medizval style. 
They have also on the eve of publication another 
of Lorenz Froelich’s series of drawings, “ The 
Little Darling at the Sea-Side,” dedicated to her 
Royal Highness the Princess Beatrice, by her 
Majesty’s permission. 

Tue plates which illustrate Boydell’s Shake- 
speare, known as the “ Shakespeare Gallery,” and 
which form two large unwieldy volumes, are being 
reduced to a most commodious size by the agency 
of photography, the work to be published as a 
“Christmas Book” by Mr. Booth. 


THE Moniteur reports from Quebec that a 
monument has been uncovered on the Plateau 
of Sainte Foy in honour of the French and 
English soldiers who fell there in the fight of 
the 28th of April, 1760. It represents a figure of 
Victory, which Prince Napoleon had promised 
while in Canada, to present to the Society of St. 
Jean Baptiste, as the representative of the French 
nation there. As early as 1822 an obelisk had 
been erected in memory of the battle on the Abra- 
ham’s Plain, inscribed with the names of the 
generals of the victorious and the beaten armies, 
Wolfe and Montcalm, in one of the squares of 
Quebec. 

Tre following new engravings from paintings in 
the Dresden Gallery have been issued—viz. : “‘ The 
Family Concina worshipping before the Blessed 
Virgin, with the Child between John the Bgptist 
and St. Jerome : a rich composition of twenty- 
one figures, from the celebrated painting by Paolo 
Veronese in the Dresden Gallery, drawn by Pro- 
fessor Schurig and engraved by Gustav Levy ;” 
and “The Body of Christ mourned over by his 
Family and Friends,’’ engraved from Rotermund’s 
painting by Gustav Plauer. 


OF the following of Kaulbach’s frescoes, in the 
Treppenhaus of the New Berlin Museum, engrav- 
ings have been published:—‘ Homer and the 
Grecks,”’ engraved by Professor Eichens; “ The 
Battle of the Huns,” engraved by L. Jacoby ; 
“The Crusaders before Jerusalem,” engraved by 
Professor E. Eichens. In preparation are: “ The 
Tower of Babel,”’ “‘ The Destruction of Jerusalem,” 
“The Age of the Reformation.” Of single figures 
have appeared : “ Legend,” engraved by L. Jacoby ; 
‘‘ History,” engraved by L. Jacoby; ‘ Moses,” 
engraved by Professor A. Hoffman ; “Solon,” by 
the same ; “Isis,” engraved by A. Sachs; 
“Venus,” by G. Seidel; “ Painting,’ by P. Habel- 
mann; “Sculpture,” by A. Teichel; ‘“ Engrav- 
ing” and “ Architecture,” by the same. Besides 
the parts of the frieze engraved by Professor 
Eichens, are in preparation : “ Charles the Great,” 
“Frederic Barbarossa,” Germania,” “ Italia,” 
“Poetry,” “Science,” and two further sheets of 
the frieze. 

THE picture of the last Milan Exhibition, “ Gari- 
baldi descending from Aspromonte,” has been 
bought at a fabulous price by some unknown 
rine of the General, who made him a present 
of it. 








MUSIC. 


TWO NEW WORKS. 


R. BENEDICT’S cantata, “‘ Richard Cour 
de Lion,” was unequivocally successful at 
Norwich. The verdict of the large audience 
which listened last week to the first London per- 
formance of the work was equally decided, and 
was, it need scarcely be said, a repetition of that 
of the East Anglian amateurs. The effect pro- 
duced on an assembly such as filled St. James’s 
Hall yesterday week is a better test of the value 
of a work of this kind than the impressions of an 
individual listener. The end of such music as 
Mr. Benedict writes is to be enjoyed by intelligent 





people ; and this end his “ Richard” has without | 








doubt achieved. A few years ago there was no 
more evident desideratum in matters musical 
than that which the author of “ Undine” and 
“Richard” has been working to supply. Of 
compositions of the cantata type there were 
scarcely any accessible to English singers. A 
middle term was wanted between a glee or madrigal 
and an oratorio. About the only feasible piece of 
the kind was the “ Acis” of Handel; but a limit 
was found to the number of times which even that 
most royalof pastorals would bear being repeated. 
Mr. Benedict’s recent works, and others of a like 
form—such, for instance, as Professor Bennett’s 
“May Queen,” Mr. Macfarren’s ‘‘ Christmas ” 
and “ May Day,” Miss Virginia Gabriel’s 
“ Dreamland,” and Herr Lutz’s “Herne the 
Hunter” —- have done much _ towards filling 


up this blank; to the great relief of many an* 


industrious choral society, foreed before to make 
its election between the smallest and the greatest 
works. ‘“ Richard Cour de Lion” is, perhaps, 
scarcely so good a subject as “Undine” for can- 
tata treatment. The world of the supernatural or 
of mythical fancy is the one about which music 
discourses most eloquently. Nymphs and water- 
spirits, fairies and angels, are people for whom 
music alone can find a language. But Mr. Bene- 
dict has dramatic instincts which make him find 
almost as pleasant material in a story of mortal life 
as his great masters—Mendelssohn and Weber— 
did in the tales of fairy-land. Slight as is the sketch 
which Mr. Oxenford has given him to fill in, he 
has succeeded in giving individuality of character 
to at least one of the personages of the story. The 
King’s music is distinctively chivalric in tone, frank 
and manful; and the whole work has a bright, 
open-air freshness, which somehow seems to reflect 
the spirit of the charming old tale which it illus- 
trates. The points on which one may question 
the judiciousness of the musical treatment are few 
and trifling. Another composer might, perhaps, 
have made the ballad of Blondel bear a more dis- 
tinctly volkslied character—the Lion-heart, we may 
be sure, liked the simplest ditties—or he might 
have thrown more whirl into the opening dance 
chorus. But these passing doubts as to the appro- 
priateness of the music in one or two places make 
no appreciable deduction from the pleasure given 
by the whole picce. It abounds with beautiful 
orchestration, and shows, also, no common gift of 
melodic invention. In the midst of so much new 
music, which is either not new or not music, it 
is pleasant to find that there are composers 
among us who can find melodies which have 
character and beauty without being resettings 
of Weber, Mendelssohn, or Mozart. English 
choralists will find, as repetition makes the 
“Richard” better known, that they have reason 
to thank Mr. Benedict for such a pleasant addition 
to their resources. ‘The execution of the work on 
this occasion showed the great progress which 
the Vocal Association has made in a few years 
under Mr. Benedict’s guidance. From a some- 
what nondescript body of untrained amateurs it 
has grown into a really excellent choir. Consider- 
ing the necessarily short time available for prepara- 
tion, the performance of last week was most credit- 
able. How the solo parts—taken by Mdlles. Titiens 
and Trebelli, Mr. Cooper and Mr. Santley—were 
sung, it is scarcely necessary to say. The honours 
of the evening seemed to fall upon our incompar- 
able baritone. His singing of the slow part of 
Richard’s great scena (the love-song with the burden 


“ Berengaria’”’) was not merely faultless, but in- | 








spiring. Malle. Trebelli was almost incapacitated | 


by serious illness, but earned the thankful applause | 


of her audience by bravely singing on in defiance 
of it, and thus saving the performance, which 
could not have gone on without a contralto. 


Mr. Macfarren’s “ Jessy Lea,” the “Opera di | 
Camera” which Mr. German Reed’s company is | 
performing nightly to full houses at the Gallery of | 


Illustration, is a work as different as possible from 
Mr. Benedict’s, but scarcely less happy in its kind. 
As an attempt at a new form of composition, it 
might fairly claim to be judged leniently ; but it 
really needs no indulgence. It is a very pretty 
little piece, and will certainly not lower its author's 
reputation. Mr. Macfarren is not, if one may be 
allowed to speak freely of his powers, a great 
musical genius ; but his long career as a-composer 
has features about it which entitle him to the 
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to composers who deliberately manufacture quan- 
tities of bad music, knowing it to be bad ; spoiling 
thereby their more important works and ruining 
their own musical powers. Mr. Macfarren has 
never, so far as we know, yielded to this tempta- 
tion. Witha money-drawing name he yet refrains 
from publishing quires of insipid ballads or preten- 
tious fantasias to meet the demand of the hour. 
All that he does implies a serious devotion to his 
art as a thing which has a better purpose tran to 
draw cheques from music-publishers. 

With regard to the character of his music, he 
appears to have a natural sympathy with what is 
really popular—that is, with the mass of melody 
which grows up among the people in the shape of 
popular airs. With this natural bent towards what 
isnative, he is characteristically English in his style. 
“Robin Hood” is a coherent piece of English 
music, without admixture of French or bastard- 
Italian. ‘“ Jessy Lea,” again, is English in treat- 
ment, notwithstanding the occasional intrusion of 
amore florid style. There is throughout it an 
abundance of light melody—simple, but variously 
combined. Mr. Oxenford’s libretto is in substance 
a repetition of the story of the “ Elixir of Love,” 
not too probab!e in its incidents, but not extrava- 
gant, and, like all Mr. Oxenford’s books, well 
written and well fitted for music. The transparent 
simplicity of the plot suits the scale of the compo- 
sition. 

The essence of “Opera di Camera’? is that it 
shall employ only solo voices, and no orchestra—a 
grand piano doing duty as accompaniment. The 
absence of an orchestra seems to have been more 
of an emancipation than a loss to Mr. Macfarren. 
The composition has an air of greater freedom and 
rapidity than we remember in any previous piece 
of his. This is especially noticeable in the con- 
certed music; of this there is no stint. Here, 
however, the composer has gone—and surely not 
unwisely—beyond the degree of difficulty which 
would form the average limit of drawing-room 
performances. To sing such music without book 
freely, not to say well, would demand a degree of 
cultivation and facility almost unknown among 
amateurs. But, whether this enterprise is to initi- 
ate a new form of drawing-room entertainment or 
not, the piece, as sung and acted in Mr. Reed's 
“ Gallery,” is sufficiently pleasant and successful. 
Miss Edith Wynne, as the rustic heroine, shows 
some gift for acting as well as singing. The music 
here and there mekes large demands on the flexi- 
bility of her voice, which is not great ; but, in the 
quieter parts, her singing is delightful. In a 
simple melody, the round fresh quality of her 
voice recalls Lablache’s saying of Jenny Lind— 
“ Every note is a pearl.” Scarcely anything 
could be sweeter or more winning than the tone. 
Miss Poole sings and acts her part with all her 
usual intelligence. The room seems just to suit the 
volume of her voice. The other two performers— 
Mr. Whiffin the tenor, and of course the lover, 
and Mr. Wilkinson, the baritone-rival——are too 
little used to a stage to be fair subjects for criti- 
cism. Mr. Whiflin has a soft and musical quality 
of voice; but the effect of this is much marred by 
a tendency to whine ordrawl. Mr. German Reed's 
adherence to the form of an “ entertainment” 
(which is kept up by an introductory monologue) 
is perhaps a dexterous device for retaining the 
patronage of the large class who abstain from any 
amusement ostensibly dramatic, but are tempted 
to indulge in the forbidden fruit when dished up 
under the disguise of another name. If this be 
so, he is slyly doing a service in helping some 
worthy people with delicate consciences to forget @ 
foolish distinction. R. B. L. 





MUSICAL NOTES. 





M. JuiiEn fils opened his series of promen- 
ades at Her Majesty's Theatre this day week, and 


_ has been playing every evening to crowded audi- 


hearty respect of those who care for what is | 


genuine, true, and good in music. He has the 
signal merit of always doing his best. He seems 
always to work up to the limit of his capacity— 
not giving the public half-finished, hasty —- 
out of mere laziness or caprice; not consciously 
going down below his level for the sake of gain. 
These ought not to be rare virtues, but they become 


remarkable by contrast. It is not hard to point 
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ences. His programmes are framed on the model 
of those of his late father, with some increase in 
the classical element. Mozart’s E flat Symphony, 
given entire, has been the chief classical piece this 
week. M. Jullien has revived the well-known 
“British Army Quadrilles” of former days, with 
all their military incidents, and made a new 
selection from “ Faust,” in which is included, by 
the way, the Walpurgis scene, which is cut out at 
the opera performances. With such music, a 
good band to play it, and a well-accepted vocalist 
(Mdlle. Volpini), the concerts are quite up to the 
level of such entertainments, and the minor 


arrangements of the house make it an attractive 


evening lounge. The only drawback is the pre- 
sence, in one part of the “ promenade,” of an evil 


which must, in fairness, be charged, not upon 
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a manager (though it might perhaps be miti- 
gated by better regulations), but on that strange 
theory as to public decorum which prefers unli- 
mited license to looking facts in the face. 

At the Musical Society’s trial of new orchestral 


‘ works last week, a Symphony by Mr. J. F. Bar- 


nett, and another by Miss Alice Mary Smith, were 
the pieces which seemed to make the most impres- 
sion on the audience. The other works tried were 
a Pianoforte Fantasia by Mr. H. C. Banister, a 
Violin Concerto by Mr. H. Baumer, and Over- 
tures by Mr. C. D. Macleane and Mr. James Lea 
Summers. 

M. Lotto continues to play at the Monday 
Concerts to the full satisfaction of the audience. 
Last Monday he showed his prodigious facility 
by a performance of Tartini’s “ Devil’s Trill.” 
At the concert next week he will repeat a Chaconne 
of Bach, and join Mr. Hallé in the Kreutzer sonata. 

FLotow has just composed a new three-act 
drama, called “ Niida,” for the Court-Theatre at 
Vienna. 

Tue French Emperor's speech at the opening 
of the Chambers last week contained a notice of 
the decree putting an end to the privileges now 
enjoyed by certain of the Paris theatres. 

Orto Jann of Bonn, the author of the large 
life of Mozart, has undertaken to write a bio- 
graphy of Haydn on the same plan. 

A stvT of chamber-concerts, somewhat on the 
plan of our ‘‘ Monday Popular” series, is about 
to be given in Paris. They are announced as 
Séances populaires de musique de chambre, and 
MM. Lamoureux, E. Rignault, Adam, and Colonne 
are to be the executants. 

M. Ber 10z’s long expected opera, “The Trojans,” 
has at last been produced at the ThéAtre Lyrique. 
It is the offspring of one brain, the composer being 
his own poet. The subject is the old, fascinating, 
sad, ugly story of Didone Abbandonata—a story 
which has been set before by a multitude of com- 
posers, Vinci, Jomelli, Anfossi, Haydn, Piccini, 
Storace, and no doubt many more. ‘The piece is 
spoken of with enthusiasm by Parisian critics. A 
septett, sung by Afneas and Ascanius, Dido and 
her sister, and some Carthaginian nobles, gained 
an encore the first night, and is described as a 
magnificent ensemble. Madame Charton-Demeur 
plays Dido. The opera has been mounted in a 
style of profuse splendour. 





MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 
NOVEMBER 16th to 2ist. 
MONDAY.—Popular Concert, St. James’s Hall, 8 p.m. 
EVERY EVENING. — Jullien’s Promenade Concerts, Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, 8 p.m, 


OPERAS :— 
COVENT GARDEN (English),—Every evening, ‘‘ The Desert 
Flower.” 
OPERA DI CAMERA.—Gallery of Illustration, every 
evening, “Jessy Lea,’’ 








THE DRAMA. 


MR. WESTLAND MARSTON’S NEW PLAY, 
AND THREE NEW FARCES. 


* TURE GOLD” is the title of the new play, 

in four acts, by Mr. Westland Marston, 
brought out at Sadler’s Wells on Monday even- 
ing. Unlike the other dramatic works with which 
his name is identified—*“ The Patrician’s Daugh- 
ter,” “Ann Blake,” ‘‘ Strathmore,” and “ Philip 
of France’’—the present piece is written in prose, 
but prose of a highly polished and artistic quality. 
If we remember rightly, ‘Pure Gold” is the 
third drama which he has treated in prose—“ A 
Hard Struggle” and “ A Wife’s Portrait’ having 
preceded it. To those who have watched his pro- 
gress as a dramatist, working with a legitimate 
view of producing interesting acting dramas, the 
present piece will carry the conviction that he has 
made an immense advance in the art of construct- 
ing and developing a plot, so as to retain the 
interest of his audience firmly centred in the 
action of his play. In his blank-verse plays it 
was for the most part the charm of his poetry 
that held the attention of his audience while he 
worked out stories in five acts which a playwright 
of ordinary skill would have set forth more eftec- 
tively in three, or even two, acts. ‘The story of 
“Pure Gold” is, by many degrees, the most elabo- 
rate which he has yet constructed; and, though it 
is not strikingly new, it is sufficiently strong to 
arouse and sustain a warm interest. ‘The scene 
opens at Baden-Baden where Frank Rochford, an 
artist, with his wife and child, is in company with 
his uncle, Langley, a civil engineer, on his way to 
superintend some railway works in Italy. This 
uncle has an unfortunate propensity to gamble, 
and loses all his ready money at “ rouge et noir” 





in the society of one Rinaldo, a political emissary, 
know as Count Manoli, whom, under the irritation 
of his loss, he accuses of foul play. The Italian 
engagement presses, and he is obliged to borrow 
some money of his nephew, forcing him to take a 
valuable diamond ring as security for the repay- 
ment. Their parting is noticed by a party of the 
police, who are in quest of Manoli, On passing 
through a wood, on the way to his hotel, Langley, 
who has in his hands a box of pistols, is waylaid 
by Manoli and compelled to fight a duel, in which 
he is mortally wounded. The pistol-shots have 
been heard by Rochford, who reaches his uncle 
only to see him die. The police, who have been 
also attracted by the shots, find him with a still 
smoking pistol in his hand, and the engineer’s 
ring upon his finger—-proofs, as they conclude, of 
his guilt. So ends the first act. I ifteen years 
have elapsed, and the unhappy artist’s child, 
Evelyn, now grown a woman, and ignorant of her 
father’s fate, is represented as living under the 
protection of a Miss Fortesque, a lady of sprightly 
wit and good fortune, who had been at Baden at 
the time of the supposed murder and robbery. 
Evelyn is engaged to Gilbert Brackenbury, the 
son of a poor, but enormously proud gentleman of 
ancient lineage; she is also sought by Sir Gerard 
Fane, a roué, who had been one of the visitors at 
Baden at the time of Rochford’s trial and sub- 
sequent condemnation to imprisonment for life. 
Sir Gerard’s views are wholly mercenary, and he 
is tracked by bailiffs at the very moment of his 
visit to Miss Fortesque’s house near Dover. In 
the meantime, Rochford, for an act of bravery and 
loyalty performed while in prison, has had part of 
his sentence remitted, and has come to England 
in search of his daughter, but with the inten- 
tion of keeping himself unknown to her so long as 
his innocence remains unproved. By means 
of letters of recommendation, he gains ad- 
mission to Miss Fortesque’s house, and is en- 
gaged as drawing-master to Evelyn, and soon 
learns that his child is in danger from the ad- 
dresses of Sir Gerard, whose character he has 
accidentally discovered. Upon confronting the 
roué, however, Sir Gerard recognises him, and 
engages to keep his secret only on condition that 
he shall assist him to secure Evelyn and the dowry 
which Miss Fortesque is to give her. To escape 
from Sir Gerard’s clutches, and to save his child, 
there appears no alternative but to tell her the 
truth; which Rochford doesaccordingly. Evelyn 
is led to believe implicitly in her father’s decla- 
ration of his innocence ; but Sir Gerard denounces 
him as a convicted murderer and thief, and the 
engagement with Gilbert Brackenbury is in danger 
of being broken off. In support of his statements 
Sir Gerard brings forward Signor Lancia, a 
refugee, who had known Count Manoli; but the 
evidence which Lancia gives thoroughly rehabili- 
tates Rochford and confounds Sir Gerard, who is 
bowed out of Miss Fortesgue’s house, and into the 
hands of the attendant bailiffs. 

We have here sketched a bare outline of the 
story, which Mr, Westland Marston has developed 
with all the delicacy and emotional power charac- 
teristic of his writing. The production of his play 
was attended with the liveliest manifestations of 
pleasure on the part of a crowded audience, in 
which there was a large infusion of literary men 
and artists. With a stronger cast the success 
would have been still greater: for it was evident 
that many of the scenes were beyond the powers of 
the actors concerned in their realization. In the 
main, however, “ Pure Gold;’’ was well played ; 
and the engagement of Mrs. Buckingham White, 
to sustain the part of Miss Fortesque, evinces the 
desire of the manager to get the best available aid. 
The chief part, Rochford, was played by Mr. 
Henry Marston with truly admirable force, natural- 
ness, and manly pathos; and Miss Marriott, 
though sustaining the character of a young girl, 
caused her audience to forget mere exterior un- 
likeness in the deep interest which she evoked by 
her genuine grace, tenderness, and fervent emotion. 
The Miss Fortesque of Mrs. Buckingham White 
was a piece of very elegant comedy acting, under 
circumstances which must have made her efforts 
peculiarly arduous ; the applause which was fre- 
quently bestowed upon her, however, indicated 
that the great merits of her performance were 
thoroughly recognised and appreciated. Mr. 
Edmund Phelps played the cool, seampish Sir 
Gerard Fane with an ease and point that mark 
very positive progress in his profession and augur 
well for his future. Altogether we congratulate 
both author and manager on the production of 
“Pure Gold,” which we hope may be the 
first of a series of pieces at rs Wells in 
which the ae. Se may be as happily 
wedded with the i 
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Of the three new farces brought out during the 
week, the most important is a two-act piece called 
a ‘ Bull in a China Shop,” produced at the Hay- 
market on Saturday evening last. We have heard 
that this piece, though new to London, has been 
previously played at Edinburgh, and earlier still 
in New York. It is one of those Palais-Royal 
absurdities, always funny and generally coarse, 
like the farce of “Beauty or the Beast,” which 
we noticed last week. A gentleman’s famil 
are represented waiting up till four o’cloc 
fn the morning in expectation of the arrival of a 
friend by railway. ‘The friend is Mr. Bagshot 
(Mr. Charles Mathews), who has returned from a 
shooting excursion in Normandy, and travelled 
all the way in an outrageous costume de chasse. 
No sooner has he shaken hands with his friends 
than, instead of getting to bed—being a well-in- 
tending meddler—he sets to work at once to turn 
the house, figuratively speaking, out of windows, 
Jumping to the most positive conclusions from 
half an explanation given him by his friend Tip- 
thorpe (Mr. Compton), mistaking every circum- 
stance that comes under his notice, he makes it 
appear that his friend is engaged in a clandestine 
correspondence with a “pretty horsebreaker ;” 
that his friend’s wife is giving dangerous en- 
couragement to a clerk in the War Office; and 
that their daughter is receiving nightly visits 
from a pianoforte-tuner ;—the whole embroglio 
being complicated by the introduction of a baby, 
which, under his guidance, finds its way into 
everybody’s keeping. As we have intimated, the 
piece is very extravagant and laughable ; but we 
are bound to add that it is intolerably coarse, 
both directly and suggestively. The character of 
Bagshot is one that nobody but Mr. Charles 
Mathews on the English stage can act; and we 
strongly suspect that nothing but the inimitable 
grace and entrain with which he played on Satur- 
day evening last prevented “A Bull in a China 
Shop” from being—as on its own merits it de- 
served to be—a failure. On Monday evening the 
performance commenced with a new farce by Mr. 
T. J. Williams, unmistakably adapted from the 
French, and entitled “A Little Daisy.” This 
little piece, which is of the slightest possible 
texture, has been written, no doubt, for the pur- 
pose of fitting Miss Maria Harris with a pretty 
ingénue part, and admirably answers its purpose. 
The Little Daisy is the daughter of a wood-cutter 
in the New Forest, and exchanges dresses with 
the Princess Henrietta, daughter of Charles I., in 
order to facilitate her escape from the Roundhead 
soldiers by whom she is being pursued. The 
leader of the Cromwellian soldiers is a sergeant in 
love with Little Daisy, and this honest king- 
hater has to be wheedled ; furthermore, the Little 
Daisy \as to deny her own identity, even to her 
father and mother. All this Miss Harris does 
with a grace and real naiveté very charming to 
witness. Great applause was bestowed both upon 
the piece and the actors. 

At Drury Lane, on the same evening, a sort of 
pantomimie farce, entitled “My Heart’s in the 
Highlands,” by Messrs. William Brough and 
Halliday, was brought out with complete suc- 
cess—that is to say, it was received with roars 
of laughter, by an audience glad by any 
means, to dispel the gloom inspired by the 
performance of “‘ Manfred.” ‘Two cockneys, hav- 
ing gone to the Highlands of Scotland by a 
cheap excursion train, have adopted tartan, kilt, 
and philabeg, in the idea of doing as the Scots do, 
so long as they are in Scotland. It is their luck 
to fall in with an old fellow who has come from 
Canada with a daughter, a fortune, and morbid 
desire to become as well acquainted with the 
Highlander in the flesh, as he is with that national 
type in the wood of a snuff-shop sign. Thinking 
he has found in the two shivering tourists the 
very perfection of Highlanders, he plies them 
with unlimited whisky and snuff, in the national 
manner, by the pcan A out of an enormous mull, 
till they can hardly stand, and nearly sneeze them- 
selves to pieces. He then insists upon their enjoy- 
ing themselves by putting the stone, throwing the 
hammer, and tossing the caber; and finally helps 
them to enjoy the sport of shooting the wild-deer 
and moor-cock—the results of their sport bein 
produced in the forms of a slaughtered turkey an 
a fattened porker. The fun, as will be imagined 
from this glimpse of the action of the piece, is all 
of a practical kind, and the most is made of all 
the opportunities given for raising a laugh. The 
principal character is played by Mr. G. Belmore, 
who never for a moment gives way to the tempta- 
tions of his part; his laugh is honestly earned 
by wholly inoffensive drollery, and under provo- 
cations to vulgarity which few low comedians 
would be able to resist, 
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THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 
Handsomely printed in medium 8yo., Two Volumes, cloth, 32s., 


THE 


LIFE OF WILLIAM BLAKE, THE ARTIST. 


With Selections from his Poems and other Writings. 
By ALEXANDER GILCHRIST, 


AUTHOR OF THE “LIFE OF WILLIAM ETTY, B,A.’’ 


ILLUSTRATED FROM BLAKE’S OWN WORKS. 


IN FACSIMILE AND IN PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, 


WITH A FEW OF BLAKE’S ORIGINAL PLATES. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE, 





THE NEW NOVELS. 








NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


QUEEN MAB. By Julia Kavanagh, 
Author of ** Nathalie,’’ &c. Three Vols. 


*“*Queen Mab’ is a book to be read and remembered by all 
novel readers,” —THE READER. 


The WIFE’S EVIDENCE. By W. G. 


Wits, Author of “ Notice to Quit,’ &c. Three Vols. 


The BROWNS and the SMITHS. By 


the Author of ‘‘ Anne Dysart,’”’ &c. Three Vols. 


BARBARA'S HISTORY. By Amelia B. 


Epwakps, Author of ‘“‘ My Brother’s Wife,’’ &c. , Three 
Vols. [ Just Ready. 


Hurst and Brackett, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


MR. WILLIAM MACINTOSH’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 





Imogine; or, the Flowers and 
— “4 ROME. A Metrical Talee By M—— 
——, 8s. 6d. 


“This is a very interesting and well-sustained poetical 
volume on the subject of Romish snares and dangers,’’— 
Bulwark, 


London : WiLnL1AmM Macrytos3a, 24, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





WITH A PREFACE BY VICE-ADMIRAL PAKENHAM. 
Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d., 


. . 9 a . 
Life Lines; or, God’s Work 
IN A HUMAN BEING. By F. J.P. 

London : Wrtii1am Macintosu, 24, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





In 18mo., cloth, 1s. 6d., 


The Atonement, in its Rela- 


tion to the Laws, Government, and Intelligences of God’s 
Universal Empire. By Rev. T. Kerns. 


London : Winttam Macrntosa, 24, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





In 18mo., limp cloth, Is., 


Socinian Dilemmas; or, the 


DIVINITY OF CHRIST DEMONSTRATED. By Rev. 
T. Kerns, 


London: Wrtii1am Mactntosn, 24, Paternoster Row, E.C. 











In feap. 8vo., cloth, ls., 


Clerical Reading: being Sug- 
gestions on the Reading of the Liturgy and of the &crip- 
tures; with Extracts from Charges, &c. By H. N. 
Cuamreney, Esq. 


London : Wiit1AM Mactrytos#, 24, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS: 


An Illustrated Edition from Sixty Original Drawings by 
George Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel; 4to.; with 
magnificent Emblematic Cover, 2ls.; or in morocco, 
31s, 6d, [On Wednesday next. 


A PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY IN 
CASHMERE AND THIBET. 


By Captain Kyient, 48th Regiment. In 8vo., with Forty- 
five fine Illustrations on Stone and Wood, 21s. 
| Ready. 


MY IMPRISONMENT AT WASHINGTON, 


INCLUDING MY JOURNAL KEPT AT THE OLD 
CAPITOL PRISON THERE. By Rosz GRreEennow. 
Post 8vo., 10s. 6d, With a Portrait of the Author, 

| Ready, 


CONSTANTINOPLE DURING THE 
CRIMEAN WAR. 
By Lavy Horysy. In imperial 8vo., with beautiful 
Chromo-Lithographs, 21s. 
[On Wednesday next, 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE 
MODEL REPUBLIC. 


By James WituraMs, late United States’ Minister to 
Turkey, Author of ‘The South Vindicated,”” In demy 
8yo., 10s. 6d. | Ready. 


THE ICE MAIDEN. 


By Hans Canistran AnpErseN, Author of ‘* The Impro- 
visatore.’’ With Forty [Illustrations by Zwecker. 4to. 
10s, 6d., gilt edges, [On Thursday next. 


The HISTORY of the BRITISH NAVY, 
FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT 
TIME. By CHartzs D. Yoner. Two Volumes, 8vo., 750 
pages in each, 42s, [ Ready. 


WHAT IS YOUR NAME? 
A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE MEANING AND 
DERIVATION OF CHRISTIAN NAMES. _ By Sopity 
Moopy. Post 8vo., 10s. 6d. [On Monday next. 





WHAT to do with the COLD MUTTON; 


Together with many other approved Recipes for the 
Kitchen of a Gentleman of Moderate Income. Small 8vo., 
2s. 6d. ‘ [| Ready. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 








NOTIOE.—The NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “EAST LYNNE,” 


THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT, 


By MRS. 


HENRY WOOD, 


AUTHOR OF “EAST LYNNE,” “THE CHANNINGS,” &c., 


May now be obtained at all Libraries and Booksellers, in Three Volumes, post 8yo, 





RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 














Demy 8ve., with nearly 1000 Woodcuts, price 12z,, 


Marks and Monograms on 


POTTERY AND POROELAIN, being a Hawp-Boox for 
Connoisseurs and Collectors. By W. Cusrrers, F.8,A, 





Also by the same Author, royal 8¥0., price 3s. 6d., 


HALL MARKS ON PLATE, by which the Date of 
Manufacture of English Plate may easily be ascertained, 


Published by J, Davx & Sons, 137, Long Aere, 





MR. MARK LEMON'S NOVEL, 


“WAIT FOR THE END,” 


Is noW teady at all the Libraries, 


Baapbvax and Hyxs, 11, Bouverie Sireet, E,C, 
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ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE PRAYER- 
BOOK. 

On Tuesday, the 24th instant, will be published, in One 
Volume, large 8vo., pp. 700, printed in RED AND BLACK 
on toned paper at the Curswick Prsss, price 15s., cloth, 
to be had also richly bound in morocco, 


YHE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 


OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Orna- 
mented throughout with Arabesque Borders adapted 
from Grorroy Tory (1525). 

London: Loneman, Gregn, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





WORKS BY SAMUEL BAILEY. 
ETTERS on the PHILOSOPHY of the 


HUMAN MIND. Complete in 3 Vols., 8vo., price 
25s. Separately, First Series, 8s. Second and Third 
Series, 8s, 6d. each. 

On the RECEIVED TEXT of SHAKESPEARE’S 
DRAMATIC WRITINGS and its IMPROVEMENT. 
Svo., price 8s. 6d. 

*,* A Suprtemenr to this Volume is in preparation, 
containing a number of Additional Emendations, 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


JROCEEDINGS of the SOCIETY for 
1863, Part 2, containing the Papers read this year 
at the Scientific Meetings up to the end of June. Price 
2s. Also the same with Seventeen Illustrations, mostly 
Coloured, price lis. 
INDEX to the PROCEEDINGS of the ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY from 1548 to 1860, price 6s, 


TRANSACTIONS of the SOCIETY. 

Vol. V., Part 2, containing Professor Owen's paper 
**On the Aye Aye,’’ with Fourteen Plates, price 25s. 

LIST of VERTEBRATED ANIMALS living in the 
Gardens of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON, 
(Second Editon.) Price ls, 6d. 

These may be obtained at the Socicty’s Office, 11, 
Hanover Square, W.; at Messrs. Lonamans, Paternoster 
Row ; or through any bookseller. 

*,* The subscription-price of the Society’s Publications 
in the case of Fellows and Corresponding Members of the 
Society is now reduced to the sum of £1. 1s. per annum, 
provided such subscription be paid in advance before the 
29th of April in each year, 

London: Lonemayn, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 
Just published, in One Vol., 8vo., price 16s., cloth, 
\ AITZ’S INTRODUCTION TO AN- 
THROPOLOGY, ‘Edited, from the First VotumE 
of ‘‘ Anthropologie der Naturvélker,’”’ by J. Frepericx 
Cottinewoop, F.R.S.L., F.G.8., F.A.8.L., Honorary 
Secretary of the Anthropological Society of London. 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





HUNT ON STAMMERING., 
Just published, a New and Cheaper Edition, price 2s. 6d., 
post 8vo., cloth, 

N STAMMERING and STUTTERING; 

THEIR NATURE and TREATMENT. By James 

Hunt, Ph.D., F.8.A., F.R.S8.L., &e., Author of ‘*‘ The 
Philosophy of Voice and Speech,’’ &c, 

“Dr. Hunt’s treatise has now reached a fifth edition. It is 
very ably written, and is evidently the work of a man who has 
devoted his whole energies to the task.” —THE READER, March7, 
1863. 

“Dr. James Hunt's system of treatment for stammering, if 
properly and perseveringly applied, is a certain cure for that 
distressing malady.’’—The Press, March 14, 1863. 

London: Loyemay, Green, & Co.; or post free from the 
Author, Ore House, near Hastings. 
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PRINCIPAL CANDLISH. 
Just published, a New Edition (the Third), feap. 8vo., 
price 5s. 6d., 
IFE IN A RISEN SAVIOUR. A 
SERIES of DISCOURSES on the RESURREC- 


TION. By R. 8. Caypuisn, D.D., Principal of the New 
College, Edinburgh, &c, 


Edinburgh: A. & C, Brack. London: Loyemaw & Co, 








TROPICAL POEMS. 


Now Ready, at all the Libraries, crown 8vo., price 6a., 


Beauties of Tropical Scenery, 


and other TROPICAL POEMS. With Notes. By the 
Author of ‘‘ The Nuptials of Barcelona,” 


“He has all the feeling of a true poet. His work contains 
many beauties.” —Morning Post. 

“A volume of word-pictures.”—Observer. 

“ Glowing with the rich colouring of the tropice.”—Datly Nets, 

‘He has a fine poetical taste. His descriptions make the 
reader’s mouth water for the luxuries and charms of both sea 
and land in those parts.”~—Zre. 

“The amatory passages are worthy of Thomas Moore,”"— 

te. 


London: Rosrzt Harpwickx, 192, Piccadilly. 








Just published, One Vol., 8vo., 3rd Edition, price 10s. 6d., 
on the 


Obscure Diseases of the Brain 


and MIND. By Forres Winstow, M.D., D.C.L. 


“As a scientific work of high pretensions, it is oneof the most 
readable works we have ever had the good fortune toperuse. It 
should be read by every man interested in the advancement of 
science,’ Madras Quarterly Journal af Medical . 

“The most interesting as well as valuable book we have seen 
for a long time, It is truly faseinating.”—American Journal 
of Medical Science. . 

“The future British text-book on mental and cerebral patho 
logy.” —The Lancet, 

London: Roszrt Harpwicxs, 192, Piccadilly, 
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In feap. 8vo., cloth, price 5s., 


LOTTIE LONSDALE; 
Orn, THE CHAIN AND ITS LINKS. 


Br EMMA J. WORBOISE, 
Author of “ Millicent Kendrick,” “ Married Life,” &c., &c. 


VirtvE Brotrures and Co., 1, Amen Corner. 


NEW NOVEL. 
Just published, in Two Volumes, post 8vo., 


HONOUR AND DISHONOUR. 


By the Author of “‘ Strerron or Rinawoop CHsg.”’ 


T. F. A. Day, Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 











Just published, elegantly bound, cloth, 10s. 6d. ; 
morocco, £1, 1s., 


MARIQUITA, A POEM. 
By HENRY GRANT. 


Emiry Faiturvtt, Printer and Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty, Victoria Press, Princes Street, Hanover 
Square. 


LANGLEY CHASE, 
The New Novel in 
THE FAMILY HERALD, 


By the Author of “Apa wanetar," “THE RIVAL COUSINS,” 
c., &e. 





“Its tales are quite as well written as the best Circulating 
Library stories.”—Saturday Review. 


B. Braxs, 421, Strand. 





This Day, Never Before Published, price 2s., 
BEL DEMONIO, 
A LOVE STORY. 
By PAUL FEVAL, Author of “‘ Taz Duxnz’s Morrto,”’ &c. 
London: Warp and Lock, 158, Fleot Street. 





122, Frrxzt Street, Lonpoy. 


FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


MESSRS. JOHN MAXWELL & Co. beg to announce 
for early publication the undermentioned New Works, 
which can be found at every Circulating Library on 
the days announced for publication. 


I. 
In Two Vols., post 8vo, price 21s., 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH 


DETECTIVE. 


Br “WATERS.” 
[In a few days, 





It. 
In Two Vols, post 8vo., price 21s., 


A TERRIBLE WOMAN; 
Or, STRONG AND TRUE. 


By AUSTYN GRAHAM. 
Author of “The Parson and the Poor,” &c. 


[On November 20th, 





111. 
In Two Vols., post 8vo., 21s., 


FOR BETTER FOR WORSE. 
A ROMANCE OF THE AFFECTIONS. 
Epitsp py EDMUND YATES. 
[On November 28, 





Iv. 
In One Vol., post 8vo., 10s. 6d., 


ETON SCHOOL DAYS. 


(Immediately. 





v. 


NEW NOVEL &Y AIMARD. 


ae 


In Three Volumes, post 8vo., price 31s. 6d., 


THE SMUGGLER CHIEF. 


By GUSTAVE AIMARD. 
(Early in December, 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Tae undermentioned New Works may be now had at 
every Circul Library. Subscribers to those useful 
Institutions should not experience any delay in obtaining 
copies, as adequate editions have been printed, and the 
type ——— standing, to meet every demand as quickly 
as 


SACKVILLE CHASE. By C. J. Collins. Three 





Volumes. [Second Edition, ready. 
STRONGHAND. By Gustave Aimard. Two 
Volumes. [Second Edition, ready. 


BREAKFAST IN BED. George A. Sala. One 
Volume. ed [Second Edition, ready. 


REV. ALFRED HOBLUSH AND HIS CURACIES. 
One Volume. 


SECRETS OF MY OFFICE. One Volume. 


Ready. 
THE CROSS OF HONOUR. One Volume. 


[ Ready, 
London; Jomw Maxwatt & Co,, 122, Fleet Street, 





DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 





Just Ready, crown 8yo., handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d., 


CITHAR A; 


LYRICAL POEMS, OLD AND NEW. 


BY MARTIN F. 


TUPPER, D.C.L., 


Author of “Three Hundred Sonnets,” ‘‘ Proverbial Philosophy,” &c., &c., &c. 





VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO, 1, AMEN CORNER. 





PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY T. & T. CLARK, EDINBURGH: 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO., LONDON, 


The Christian Element in 


PLATO, and the PLATONIC PHILOSOPHY. By Dz. 
C. AckErMAN, of Jena. S8vo., 7s. 6d. 


‘*We must express our sincere admiration of this thoughtful, 
elegant, and beautiful treatise, and recommend it as an instruc- 
tive and elegant exposition.’’—Spectator. 

** A valuable book, full of sound learning, suggestive thought, 
and moral elevation.”’—Pvrojfessor Blackie. 


Modern Pantheism: Essay on 


RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY. By E. Satssrtr. Two 
Volumes. 10s. 6d. 


“M. Saisset has devoted genius and peagamse Se the bigh 

questions of philosophy in their theological relations, and he 

is distinguished even among his countrymen in the art of pre- 

qqutns profound matter in an agreeable manner.’’—Pro/essor 
raser, 


Historical Development of 


SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY, from Kant to Hegel. 
By Dr. CHaLyBakas. 8Vvo., 63, 


“An acute speculation, a fair critic, and a lucid writer.”—Sir 
William Hamtiton, 


Cousin’s Course of the History 


— PHILOSOPHY. Two Volumes, 8vo., 
8s. 6d. 


Cousin’s Lectures on the True, 
the BEAUTIFUL, and the GOOD. §8vo., 6s. 6d. 


Vinet’s Studies on Blaise 
PASCAL. 8vo., 5s. 





Demy 8vo., 3s.; with Hartley’s Preface, 3s, 6d., 


Swedenborg on Heaven and 


HELL; also, the Intermediate State or World of Spirits. 
A Relation of Things Heard and Seen. 


*.* This Work gives a Detailed and Rational Account 
of the Eternal World and its Laws, 


A complete List of Swedenborg’s Works may be had 
on application. 


C. P. Atvry, 36, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 





Just published, post 8vo., price One Shilling, 


Inspiration and. Interpreta- 


TION: Being the Second Chapter of Genesis Spiritually 
Interpreted. No. VI. By the Rev. Aveustvs CLIissoLp, 
M.A., formerly of Exeter College, Oxford. 

“The First Man knew Her not perfectly, no more shall the 


last find Her out. For Her thoughts are more than the sea, and 
Her counsels profounder than the great deep.” —Ecciesiasticus, 


xxiv., 28, 
Oxford: Rivinetons, High Street. 
London: Warrraxer & Co. 





Now Ready, in a handsome Volume, demy 8vo., 


price 10s. 6d., 
Analogy considered as a Guide 


TO TRUTH AND APPLIED AS AN AID TO FAITH. 
By the Rey. James Bucuanay, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Systematic Theology, New College, Edinburgh, 


By the same Avutnor, 
Cheaper Edition, Two Vols., demy 8v0., price 12s., 


Faith in God and Modern 


ATHEISM COMPARED. 


“ A book at once for scholars and for all thinking men,”—~The 
Christian Review. 





ALso, 
In feap. 8vo., price 3s, 6d., 


The ‘ Essays and Reviews” 


EXAMINED, 


“This is perhaps the most complete refutation of the Essay- 
ists which fas vet ap and we cordially recommend it to 
the public.” —Clerical Journal, 


Edinburgh: Jounstonz, Hvnrsr, & Co. 
London: Hamitroy, Apams, & Co., and all Booksellers. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


This Day is published, 
PROFESSOR AYTOUN’S 
LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, 


AND OTHER POEMS, 
With Illustrations designed by 
J. NOEL PATON, R.S.A. 
Engraved on Wood in the highest style of the Art by 
Joun THompson, |J.W. WHYMPER, | DALZIELS BROTHERS. 
W. J. Linton, J. COOPER. E, EVANS. 
W. THOMAS. W. T. GREEN. J. ADAM, &c, 


Small Quarto, printed on Toned Paper, bound in gilt 
cloth, 21s. 





Witiiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





On MonpDAY WILL BE PUBLISHED, { 


Caxtoniana: 


A SERIES OF ESSAYS ON LIFE, LITERATURE, 
AND MANNERS. 
By the Author of ‘‘Tar Caxtons,” &c. 
In Two Vols., post 8vo., price 21s, 


{ 


W. Bracxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 





Fourth Edition, in Two Volumes, post 8yo., 


RACHEL RAY. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE., 


CHARLES LEVER’S NEW SERIAL. ’ 


In Monthly Parts, 1s., 


LUTTRELL OF ARRAN. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 
[No, I. on December 1, 


CHarpMay and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


FAUSTUS: 


HIS LIFE, DEATH, AND DOOM. 


A Romance in Prose. Translated from the German, 
[ Ready Nov. 16, 


W. Kent & Co., Paternoster Row. 











This Day, One Volume, 8vo., cloth, 


Anti-Colenso: an Essay 


toward Biblical Interpretation, A Hand-Book for 
Thinkers by Jouannes Latcvus. 


London: Hamittoy, Apams, & Co., 33, Paternoster Row. 





NEW TRANSLATION OF THE PROPHET DANIEL. 
Just published, price 2s. 6d., cloth; 2s. stitched, 


A New Translation (from the 


Hesrew anv Cuatpek) of the PROPHECY OF DANIEL. 
With Notes, Critical, Illustrative, and Explanatory. By 
the late Jonny Britamy, Author of the “ History of all 
Religions,” ‘‘Ophion,” ‘‘ True Age of Christ,’’ &c, 


London: Srmpxry, Marswatt, & Co. 





Just published, price 7s. 6d., 


Forty-six Short Sermons for 


SABBATH EVENING READING, By the Rey. W. 
DeansFiztp. Fourth Edition. 

“I do not say that your Sermons are the best, but I will say 
that there is not a better volume of Village Sermons extant,”— 


The late Dr. Styles. 
* They are sensible, savoury, sound, and practical,” —Christian 


Witness. 








Also, 
By the same Avutnor, neat, with gilt edges, price 3s, 6d., 
THE THIRD EDITION OF 


Sacred Songs for Christian 
PILGRIMS ; or, Heirs ror Zron’s TRAVELLERS, 
Aytort and Son, 8, Paternoster Row. 


ae tr 





Shortly will be published, demy 8vo., 700 or 800 pp., 


SCRIPTURAL PARAPHRASES. 


BY A LAYMAN. 


EDINBURGH: CALEDONIAN PR§SS. LONDON; LONGMAN AND CO, 
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NOW READY, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
NEW NOVEL, IN THREE VOLUMES, 


THE MORTONS OF BARDOM: 


A LANCASHIRE TALE. 





LONDON: T. C. NEWBY, 30, WELBECK STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 





MESSRS. HODGES, SMITH & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I 


THE EARLY IRISH CHURCH. 


St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland. 


A MEMOIR of his LIFE and MISSION, with an Intro- 
ductory Dissertation. By James Hentuorn Topp, D.D., 
Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, &c. One 


Volume, 8yvo. [ November 25th, 
1I 


M‘CAUL v. COLENSO. 


Libel: Report of the Trial in 

M‘CAUL v. COLENSO, in the-Court of Proper Pleas, 

Dublin, before Chief-Justice Shanahan and a Special Jury 

—aJeud’ Esprit. By J. Fizitp Jounston, Esq., Barrister- 

at-Law. Price 6d. [This Day, 
III. 


LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN, 1863. 


With a Portrait of the Right Rev. Joun Gree, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross. 


Lectures delivered before the 


Dublin Young Men’s Christian Asseciation in connection 
with the United Church of England and Ireland, during 
the Year 1863. 

*,.* This volume will contain Lectures by the Right Hon. 


. Whiteside, M.P.; Rev. W. C. Magee, D.D.; Right Hon. J. 
Napier, LL. % Rev. J. B. Owen; Sir R. G. MacDonnell, C.B.; 


Vv. 
Rey. A. K. H. Boyd; Rev. J. Nash Griffin, 
[In December. 


Iv. 


NEW WORK ON MODERN GEOMETRY. 
Chapters on the Modern Geo- 


METRY of the POINT, LINE, and CIRCLE; being the 
Substance of Lectures delivered in the University of 
Dublin, to the Students in Arts of the Junior Classes, 
By Ricuarp Townsenp, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity College, Dublin. [ Vol, I. in November. 
v. 
NEW WORK ON PHILOLOGY. 
(Dedicated, by Permission, to Dr. Ricmarpsoy.) 


Exotics; or, English Words 


derived from LATIN ROOTS. By Epwarp NrwreNHam 

Hoarz, M.A., Dean of Waterford. In One Volume. 

12mo., price 5s. [ Ready. 
VI. 


By the same AuTHoR. 


English Roots, and the Deri- 


VATION of WORDS from the ANGLO-SAXON. Dedi- 
cated, by Permission, to His Excellency the Earl of 
Carlisle, K.G., Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Third 
Edition. Price 4s. 6d. [ Ready, 





{ 


a 





Early in November, demy 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d., 
THE AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION 


OF 


RENAN’S LIFE OF JESUS, 


REVISED By THE AUTHOR. 





Trisyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London, 





Crown 8yo., bound in cloth, 3s. 6d., 


RENAN’S INAUGURAL 
LECTURE: 


THE POSITION OF THE SEMITIC NATIONS IN THE | 


HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION, 
To which is prefixed 
Aw Essay on THE AGE AND ANTIQUITY OF 


THE BOOK OF NABATHAAN 
AGRICULTURE. 


By ERNEST RENAN, 


“This famous Inaugural Lecture, which led to M. Renan’s 
suspension (on account of its ‘Advanced School of Christianity’ 
on lencies), isextremely characteristic of the author.””—London 

eview. 

“We hope our readers will avail themselves extensively of 
this well-executed translation of the Essay, to acquaint them- 
selves with the merits of a claim to a literature older than the 
days of Noah, and to Adam himself,’’—Clerical Journal, 





Triisyer & Co., Paternoster Row, London. 





Now Ready, in 8vo., price £1. 5s., 


THE LAND OF THE PERMAULS; 


oR, 


COCHIN—ITS PAST AND ITS PRESENT. 


BY 


FRANCIS DAY, Esq, F.LS&., 


H.M. Madras Medical Service, 
Civil Surgeon, British Cochin, and Medical Officer to the 
overnment of H.H. the Rajah of Cochin. 


“The store of information comprised in these laborious and 
accurate volumes—LETTERS FROM MALABAR, and THE LAND 
OF THE PERMAULS—wonld have been a welcome gift, indeed, to 
the world in the days of the Roman Empire or the Reformation. 
For many ages, the Malabar Coast possessed a commercial 
importance of which it is now deprived. The imperfection of 
ancient navigation, by rendering it the only part of India readily 
accessible to vessels, made it the emporium of the entire penin- 
sula. In the pages of Arrian we may still trace the slow and 
wary progress of the eons when =| trader, whose return cargo of 
gems and silk and ageese supplied theartificial wants of Europe 
and stimulated Western imaginations with visions of a wildan 
fabulous magnificence. At a later period, the same proximity 
rendered these shores the scene of the exploits . “a Gama and 
an ae yh and made Goa for a briaf space the commercial 
metropolis of the Indian Ocean. ... . Mr. Day’s work 
abounds with other interesting matter, to which we cannot even 
allude. The other book before us is also very interesting, but 
goes to a great extent over the same ground as Mr. Day, whom 
we have preferred to follow as the more recent and copious 
authority.”—THE READER. 


Trtswer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 
Gantz Brotuers, 175, Mount Road, Madras. 





104, GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN. 
Now Ready, in One Volume, post 8vo., price 7s., cloth, 
MODERN FRANC E; 
ITS JOURNALISM, LITERATURE, AND SOCIETY. 


By A. V. KIRWAN, Esa., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 


And Author of the Article “ France,” 39 the Encye dia Britannica, “ yo Arsenals, and Dockyards of France,” 


e Army an 


Garrisons of France,” &c. 





LONDON: JACKSON, WALFORD, AND HODDER, 27, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





NEW WORK, BY THE AUTHOR OF “THINGS NOT 
GENERALLY KNOWN.,”’ 
Now Ready, in small 8vo., with Frontispiece, 5s., cloth, 


Knowledge for the Time: A 


MANUAL of READING, REFERENCE, and CON- 
VERSATION on Subjects of Living Interest, useful 
Curiosity, and amusing Research: from the best and 
latest Authorities. By Jonn Times, F.S.A., Author of 
“‘ Things not Generally Known,”’ 


Lockwoop & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate 
Street. 





FIRST-CLASS WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED GARDENING 
PUBLICATION. 


Price Threepence; Stamped, Fourpence, 


The Journal of Horticulture, 


COTTAGE GARDENER, AND COUNTRY GENTLE- 
MAN. Edited by Grorez W. Jonnson, F.R.H.S., and 
RospeErt Hoae, LL.D., F.L.S., assisted by a Staff of the 
best be ahh, Practical — ing, and numerous 
Correspondents engaged in the Pursuit of i 

and Rural Affairs. sohmeuicaan 


A Specimen Number free by post for four stamps. 


JournwaL or Horticutturr anp Corrace GirpEeyr 
Orricr, 162, Fleet Street, London, E.C.; and to be 
had of all Booksellers, and at the Railway Stalls, 


Price ONE SHILLING, 





Now Ready, in 8vo., price 8s. 6d., 


LETTERS FROM MALABAR. 


BY 
JACOB CANTER VISSCHER; 


Now first Translated from the Original Dutch 


By Masor HEBER DRURY, 
Madras Staff Corps, late Assistant Resident in Travancore 
and Cochin, 


To which is added an Account of Travancore, and Fra 
BartoLomgo’s Travels in that Country. 


“The book before us is very interesting. The writer was 
Dutch chaplain at Cochin about 1723—a gensine Hollander, dry 
accurate, and shrewd. He evidently looked with great distrust 
upon the English, and entertained a just presentiment that 
they would one day expel his countrymen from their settle- 
ments.”—THR READER. 





Trtswer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London, 
Gantz Brotuers, 175, Mount Road, Madras, 


KIDDLE-A-WINK, 
FIFTEEN BALLS. “ONE AND ALL.” 
Explained in BEETON’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 
One Shilling. Free by Post for Twelve Stamps, 
London; 8. O, Brrton, 248, Strand, W.C. 
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A & C. BLACK’S 
NEW WORKS. 


QUIET RESTING PLACES, and other 
Sermons. 

' By Rev. ALExanpgre Ratveien, Canonbury, London. 

Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

THE GOSPEL in EZEKIEL. (40th 1000.) 


By Tomas Gutneter, D.D. New Cheap Edition, in 
feap. 8vo., price 3s. 6d. Pr n the Press, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


LIFE IN A RISEN SAVIOUR. 


By R. 8. Canpiisx, D.D., Principal of the New College, 

and Senior Minister of Free St. George's Church, Edin- 

burgh. New Edition (the Third), carefully revised, 
|  feap. 8vo., price 5s. 6d. 


KITTO’S CYCLOPEDIA of BIBLICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Edited by W. Linpsay ALexanper, D.D., assisted by 
numerous Contributors. Now publishing in Monthly 


Parts, with numerous Illustrations, price ls. Super- 
royal 8vo. 
EDINBURGH AND ITS NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD. 
By Hven Mitrgr. Uniform with his other Works. 
Crown 8vo. [In the Press, 


THE SCHOOL MANUAL of GEOLOGY 


By J. B. Juxrs, M.A., F.R.8S., Author of ‘‘ The Stu- 
dent’s Manual of Geology,’’&c. Fcap. 8vo., numerous 
Illustrations, price 4s, {Nearly ready. 


THE SCHOOLS OF SCULPTURE. 


By Ricuarp Westmacort, Esq., Professor of Sculp- 
ture, Royal Academy of Arts, London. [Jn the Press, 


PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of 
SURGERY. 


By James Miuusr, Professor of Surgery inthe Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, New Edition, in One Volume, 8vo. 
[In the Press, 


ADAM SMITH’S WEALTH of 
NATIONS. 


By J. R. M‘Cuttocn, Esq. New Edition, thoroughly 
revised. 8vo. (In the Press. 


CAPTAIN COOK’S VOYAGES of DIS- 
COVERY. 


Edited by Jonn Barrow, Esq., F.R.S., F.8.A., New 
Edition, Revised and Illustrated, square 12mo. 


[In the Press. 
ST. WINIFRED’S; or, The World of 
School. 


By Rev. F. W. Farrar, Author of “ Eric,” and “ Julian 


Home.” Fcap. §vo., price 6s. 6d. 
OLASS-BOOK of SCRIPTURE HIS- 
TORY. 


By Rev. R. Demavs, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Class-Book of 
English Prose,”’ &c. Illustrated, fcap. 8vo., price 2s, 6d, 


THE HISTORY of SCOTLAND for 
SCHOOLS. 


By Patricx Fraser TrttEx. New Iiustrated Edition. 
Price 3s, 6d. 


BIOGRAPHIES. 


a Lorp Macavutay. New Edition. (Twelfth Thousand.) 
ith Photographic Portrait after Maull and Polyblank. 
Feap. 8vo., price 3s. 6d. 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS of the 
WORLD. 
Containing all the latest Discoveries. Strongly and 


elegantly half-bound morocco, gilt leaves, a 60s. 
——ne the DISCOVERIES of Captains Srzxz and 
RANT. 


DE QUINCEY’S WORKS. 


COMPLETE EDITION, in 15 Vols., crown 8vo., cloth. 





With Illustration, Notes, and Index. 
Vou. I. CONFESSIONS of an ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
II. RECOLLECTIONS of THE LAKE POSTS, 
Ill. LAST DAYS of IMMANUEL KANT. 
IV. THE ENGLISH MAIL COACH. 
Vv. DR. SAMUEL PARR, &c. 
VI. RICHARD BENTLEY, &c. 
VIL. PROTESTANTISM, and other Essays. 
VIIL. LEADERS in LITERATURE, 
IX. THE CAS8ARS, and other Writings. 
X. STYLE and RHETORIC. 
XI. COLERIDGE and OPIUM-EATING. 
XII. SPECULATIONS—LITERARY and PHILOSOPHIC. 
XIIL. LETTERS, CONVERSATIONS, &c. 
XIV. AUTOBIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES, 1790—1895. 


XV. BIOGRAPHIES: SHAKESPEARE, POPE, GOETHE. 
and SCHILLER.—On the POLITICAL PARTIES of 
MODERN ENGLAND; and GENERAL INDEX, 


The last Volume is not contained in the former 
Edition. 
Separate Volumes, 4s. 6d. each. Complete Sets, £3. 3s, 








Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT NEWCASTLE. 





A FULL REPORT 


OF THE 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE MEETING 


OF THE 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION 


AT NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 


EDITED, 


UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF MOST OF THE WRITERS THEMSELVES, 


By J. N. LOCKYER, Esa., F.R.A.S., 
Will be found in Nos. 36 to 43 of THE READER, price 2s. 8d. 
ORDER OF ALL BOOXSELLERS AND NEWSMEN. 











SHORTHAN D. 


Pitman’s Phonographic Teacher. 


Sixpence. 


Shorthand.—Pitman’s Phonographic Manual. 
Free by Post, 1s. 6d. 


Talking on Paper has been employed as a 
Synonym of Phonography; and aptly so; for Phono- 
graphy possesses the delightful fluency and rapidity of 

, as contrasted with the wearisome laboriousness 
of longhand writing. ; 


Phonography is easily lecened, and is of inestimable 
ue. 


London: F, Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Bath; I. Prrman, Parsonage Lane. 








Now Ready, pp. 8, price 1d., 


Romanising in Music. 


printed from the Musical Standard, 
** A clever brochure.”—READER, 


20, Paternoster Row; 9, Exeter Hall, &c. 


Re- 





Fcap. 8vo., 208 pp., extra cloth, gilt, 3s., free by post, 


Poems. By B. H. Farquhar, 


Author of ‘‘ Toe Peart or Days.’’ 


“This book is at least as full of teaching truly wise as any 
book of the same dimensions with which we ever made 
acquaintance,”’—The Book World. 


London: F, Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Demy 8vo., extra cloth, 6s. 6d.; half morocco, 12s. ; 
morocco, 15s.; free by Post, 


Life: its Nature, Varieties, and 


PHENOMENA. Third Edition. By Lzo H. Grrypon. 


“Mr. Grindon is evidently a thinker of great originality. .. . 
—- nobly does the author discourse on the crowded mysteries 
and many-coloured phenomena of existence. . . . We can com- 
mend the volume as a vigorous, stimulating book.’’—British 


terly Review. 
“To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual 
wers, these very thoughtful and beautifully written reflec- 
ions will be a welcome boon, and the source long afterwards, 
we may rest assured, of many fruitful meditations and pleasant 
memories.’”’—Sun. 


London: F, Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Feap. 8vo., 280 pages, cloth, lettered, 3s., free by post, 


Vegetarian Cookery: Its 


PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE, founded on Chemical 
Analysis, and embracing the most Approved Methods of 
the Art. By the Author of “ Frurrs anp FaRINAckA THE 
Prorer Foon oF MAy.”’ 


London: Frep. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Just published, price 5s., cloth boards, 


A Handy Book of the Law of 


COPYRIGHT, comprising Lireragy, Dramatic, and 
Musica Corprrient, and Coryrrént in Eneravines, 
Scuterurzg, and Works of Art. With an Appendix, 
containing the Statutes, convention with France, and 
Forms under 25 & 26 Vict. ¢. 68. By F. P. Cuarrg.i and 
Joun Suoarp, LL.D. 


Hewry Sweet, 3, Chancery Lane. 





PHILLIPS’S LAW OF COPYRIGHT. 
This Day is published, in 8vo., price 12s., cloth, 


The Law of Copyright in 


WORKS OF LITERATURE AND ART, and in the 
Application of Designs. With the Statutes relating 
thereto. By Cuarues Patmer Puriuips, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


The object of the author has been to write a book of moderate 
bulk, which would present a concise and connected statement 
of the whole law of copyright in this country. 

This volume contains separate chapters on conyst ht before 
and efter publication in literary and musical works—in the re- 
performance of dramas and musical composi- 
copyright of the Crown, and of certain Univer- 
ties and m copyright in lectures after public deli- 
very—in blished engravings—in paintings, crewings. and 
e s—in sculpture—in des (ornamental and useful) 

ty on international copyright, 
Ali the important judicial decisions and dicta, at®law and in 


equity, upon the subject will, the author hopes, be found in the 
work, and in th Appendix are the statutes to which it may be 


V. & R, Srevens, Sons, and Harwes, Law Booksellers 
Publishers, 26, Bell Yard, Lincoln’s Inn. 


and 











On the 26th November will be published, 
THE 


BRITISH ALMANAC FOR 1864, 


Sewed in a Wrapper, price 1s, 





THE 


COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC, 


Sewed in a Wrapper, price 2s. 6d, 





CONTENTS. 


Occupations of the People, as exhibited in Popu- 
lation Tables, 1861, By Caantes Kyrent. 


The Physical Constitution of the Sun: Recent 
Observations and Researches on. By E. W. 
Brarwey, F.R.S8. 


Employment of Children tv Traprs snp Manvrac- 


TURES NOT REGULATED BY Law. By Joun PLUMMER. 
The Royal Academy Commission. By James Tuorne. 
The Duty on Fire Insurance. By Groner Dopp, 
Chronology of the Civil War in America. 


Architecture and Public Improvements, 1863. By 
James THORNE. GENERAL PROGRESS; ART AND PUBLIC 
MonvuMENTsS; Pusiic AnD SANITARY IMPROVEMENTS; 
CHURCHES AND CHAPELS; BUILDINGS FoR PUBLIC 
PurRPOSsES; BUILDINGS CONNECTED WITH Art, SCIENCE, 
AND Epucation; Street ARCHITECTURE; BrinGss, 
Docks, &c. With Woodcuts. 


With the other usual Articles on the Lee@rstation, 
Statistics, &c., of 1863, 





THE 


BRITISH ALMANAC & COMPANION, 


Together, in cloth boards, lettered, price 4s. 


LONDON: KNIGHT & CO., %, FLEET STREET; 
AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Now Ready@ price 6d., Second Edition of 
CASSEL L’S 
ILLUSTRATED ALMANACK 
For 1864. 

IN ILLUMINATED WRAPPER. 

** CASSELL’S ALMANACK, whether for completeness or cheap- 


ness, may be pronounced a marvel of the age ; and its enter- 
prising producers deserve unbounded praise for the consummate 


skill and judgment evinced in its composition and arrange- 


ment.” 


CassEtL, Petter, and Gauri, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C, 





Recently published, price 6éd., 


Hydropathy in London, 


By Ricnarp Mercatre, Esq. 


Lxeatx and Ross, 5, St. Paul’s, E.C.; 9, Vere Street, W.; 
and at the Hypropatuic EstaBLisHmMENtT, New Barnet. 





Now Ready, in 8vo., price 10s, 6d., 


The Cotton Trade: Its Bearing 


upon the Prosperity of Great Britain and Commerce of 
the American Republics considered in connection with 
the System of Negro Slavery in the Confederate States. 
By Grorer McHenry (Pennsylvania). 


London: Saunpers, Oruey, & Co., 66, Brook Street, W. 





This Day, in demy 8vo., price 12s., Roxburgh style, 


Shakespeare Characters. 


CHIEFLY SUBORDINATE. By Crartes Cownren 
Crarks. A Series of Essays on the Characters in the 
Principal Plays. 

“This work is written with a geniality and a sprightliness 
which are sure to make it popular.”— Times. 

“ This book is one of the most delightful we have ever met with 
on the subject.”"— Atheneum. 

“The most agreeable addition which the Shakesperian litera- 
ture of this country has received for many years.”=TuR 


Londen: Smirn, Exper, & Co, 
Edinburgh: Jam#ts Nicnot. 
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oe 
The Quarterly Review, 
No, CCXXVIIL., is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS: 
I. PROGRESS OF ENGINEERING SCIENCE. 
II, THOMAS HOOD AND HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS. 
III, CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 
IV. LYELL’S ANTIQUITY OF MAN, 
V. JAPAN, 
VI. ANTI-PAPAL MOVEMENT AMONG THE ITALIAN 
CLERGY. 


VII. FROUDE’S QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
VIII. THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND HER BISHOPS, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now Ready, price 4s.; 12s. annually, or 13s. 4d. post free, 
the Third Number of 


The Anthropological Review. 


CONTENTS: 


1, ON CEREBRAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
. SEEMANN’S FIGI ISLANDERS. By A. A. FRASER, Esq., 
rALS.L. 


es 


8. THE RELATION OF MAN TO THE INFERIOR FORMS 
OF ANIMAL LIFE. By C. 8. WAkk, Esq., F.A.S.L 


4. THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE PARIS ANTHROPOLO- 
GICAL SOCIETY. 

5. ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 

6. WAITZ’S INTRODUCTION TO ANTHROPOLOGY, 

7. KINGSLEY’S WATER BABIES, 

8. LUNACY AND PHRENOLOGY. 

9. RAMSAY ON GEOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY, 

. SUE’S RIVAL RACES. 

. ANTHROPOLOGY IN THE NURSERY, 

. MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA, 


London: Tripner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 


The Rose, Shamrock,& Thistle. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
Now Ready, 


Nos, XIII. to XVIII., forming Vor, III., handsomely bound in 
cloth, gilt lettered and gilt edged, price 7s. 6d. 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. JOHN PLUMMER. 

J. O. HALLIWELL, F.R.S, Mrs. HARRIET M. CAREY, 
CUTHBERT BEDE. JOSEPH HATTON. 

S. F. WILLIAMS. 
HERBERT GRAHAM, 

J. A. LANGFORD, 

OWEN HOWRLL, 

GEORGE JEWEL. 





SERJEANT BURKE. 

8S. H. BRADBURY (QUALLON). 
T. F. DILLON CROKER, F.S.A. 
MISS SHERIDAN CAREY, 

W. W. KNOLLYS. 

H. KAINS JACKSON. LEILA. 

MRs. MACKENZIE-DANIEL, ZENO, etc., etc. 


*,* Covers for binding the Three Volumes can also be had, 
price One shilling each, 


Edinburgh: CALEDONIAN Press. London: W. KENT & Co, 
Dublin: W. ROBERTSON, 











The Victoria Magazine. 


A New Monruty, Price One SHILLING, 


Now Ready, 
Tar First Srx Parts, forming Vol. I., bound in cloth, 
gilt lettered, price 7s. 6d. 
The Votvme contains a Serial Tale by T. A. Trottorr ; 


ConTRIBUTIONS by 
Nassau W. Senrtor, Mrs. OuvreHant, Epwarp Dicey, 
Rev. F. D. Maurice, Merepitrxa Townsenp, THomas 
Hare, Frances Power Conse, R. H. Hutton, Rev. 
Lurwetyn Davies, Tom Taytor, and Professor Vinuart ; 


And Porms by 
Crristina Rossett1r, George MacDonarp, 
Hoop, Isa Craiea, &e., &. 
Covers for binding the Volume are Ready, price One 
Shilling. 


HmriLy Farrarvwt (Printer and Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty the Queen), Victoria Press, Princes 
Street, Hanover Square. 


THOMAS 





Southern Monthly Magazine. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION—TWELVE SHILLINGS. 
(BY Post, FOURTEEN SHILLINGS.) 
No, VI.—AUGUST, 1868, 
CONTENTS: 


VI. ON LAYING DOWN PER- 
MANENT PASTURE. 
VII. PROMETHEUS CHAINED. 
VILL. COLONIAL EXPERIENCE. 
1X, RESPONSIBILITY or 
COLONISTS. 
X. REVIEWS, ETC. 


I, AIGLE, A TALE. 
Il, CONVICT DISCIPLINE IN 
NEW ZEALAND. 
III, NATIVE LANCET. 
IV. SOUTHEY. 
V.ON AN ICEBERG: A 
TALE, 


Auckland, New Zealand: Rosrrt J. Crrrentow and 
ALFRED ScaueEs, Queen Street. 





THE AUTHORIZED NOVEMBER FASHIONS. 


The London and Paris Ladies’ 


MAGAZINE ror NOVEMBER, 


filustrated by beautifully coloured STEEL ENGRAVINGS, executed 
by the first London artistes, 


THE NEW PARISIAN AND ENGLISH MANTLES, 
(Forming a double Plate) direct from the Court Artistes 


| (coloured). 


Two exquisitely engraved and coloured PLATES OF DRESSES, 


| for the present Season, of the latest and most approved designs, 





and in the best style for ro and ‘‘at home.” Especi 


attention has this month n bestowed upon 
THE MOURNING FASHION PLATE, 


Which will illustrate the newest and most exclusive alterations 
sanctioned by the governing circles of the fashionable world, 
both in Paris and at our own Court. 


A MILLINERY FASHION PLATE, 


Very useful and in great taste. Head Dresses, &c., &c. 

A minute and plain description, in detail, of all the Plates, 
will be found in the M ine. which will also contain French 
Fashionable Correspondence, Notices of the Mouth, and 
usual interesting literary reading. 


By Post, 18 Stamps. 
London: B, BLAKE 421 Strand 








THE READER. 











| 


as 





=== 14 NOVEMBER, 1868. 





Sales by Auction. 





The CLASSICAL and MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARY 
of the late Rev. Dr. RUSSELL, and the VALUABLE 
LIBRARY of the late JERE HILL, Esq. 


MESSRS. 8. LEIGH 


Sotheby and Wilkinson, 


Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative 
of the Fine Arts, will Sell by Auction, at their House, 
No 13 (late 3), Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., on 
MONDAY, 16th November, 1863, and Three following 
Days, at One o'clock precisely, the CLASSICAL and 
MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARY of the late Rev. Dr. 
RUSSELL, Rector of St. Botolph and Canon of Canter- 
bury, and formerly Head-Master of Charter-House 
School.—Also, the VALUABLE SPANISH LIBRARY 
of JERE HILL, Esq., formerly of Bristol, deceased, com- 
— hemences, Gheenishes. the First Bible, and other 

re and Interesting Books in Spanish; Versions of the 
Scriptures; Works of the Fathers of the Church; 
Galleries and other Books of Prints; Valuable Books in 
General Literature, and some Miscellaneous Engravings, 
including ‘‘The Last Supper,’”’ by Raphael Morghen; 
together with some Rare and Curious Books from the 
Library of a well-known Collector. May be viewed two 
days prior, and Catalogues had on receipt of four stamps. 





STOCK AND COPYRIGHTS of HIGHLY POPULAR 
JUVENILE and ELEMENTARY WORKS, published 
by Messrs. DARTON and HODGE, of Holborn Hill. 


Mr. Hodgson will Sell by 


AUCTION, at his NEW ROOMS, 115, Chancery Lane, 
W.C., on MONDAY, November 16, and Four following 
Days, at Half-past Twelve punctually, THE STOCK and 
COPYRIGHTS of well-known and popular BOOKS, 
chiefly juvenile and elementary, published by Messrs. 
DARTON and HODGE, of Holborn Hill; comprising the 
Holiday Library, the Boy’s Own Library, the Girl’s Own 
Library, Peter Parley’s Annuals and other Works, Blair 
and Wilson’s Catechisms, Mrs. Opie’s Tales, Clever Boys, 
Clever Girls, Brother Help, and many other recently- 
published books. Darton’s coloured toy and indestruc- 
tible books and alphabets in endless variety, dissected 
bom and games, copybooks, prints, &c.—To be viewed, 
and catalogues forwarded on application. 





The valuable LAW LIBRARY of the late Right Hon. Sir 
CRESSWELL CRESSWELL, Judge of Her Majesty’s 
Court of Probate, and Judge Ordinary of the Court of 


Mr. Hodgson will Sell by 


AUCTION, at his NEW ROOMS, 115, Chancery Lane, 
W.C., on TUESDAY, Nov. 24, at half-past 12 (by order of 
the Executors), the valuable LAW LIBRARY of the late 
Rt. Hon. Sir CRESSWELLCRESSWELL ; comprising a 
fine Set ofthe Year Books, Lyndwoode’s Provinciale, Brac- 
ton de Legibus, the Statutes at Large to the Present Time, 
a Series of the Law Journal, Viner’s and Bacon’s Abridge- 
ments, Comyn’s and Harrison’s Digests, Books on Eccle- 
siastical, Civil, and International Law; Useful modern 
Practical Works in every Branch of the Law ; and a very 
complete Series of the Reports, from the Earliest Period 
to the Present Time, in the Courts of Chancery, King’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, Nisi Prius, Bankruptcy, Ex- 
chequer, &c., Privy Council, House of Lords, Crown 
Cases, &c., all in excellent condition.—To be viewed, and 
Catalogues forwarded, on application. 





Superb Collection of MODERN ENGRAVINGS, in- 
cluding a Choice Assemblage from J. M. W. Turner’s 
Celebrated Works, in the finest states, the property of 
the late WILLIAM CLAY, Esq., by order of the 


. Executors. 
Southgate and_ Barrett 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet 
Street, on WEDNESDAY EVENING, November 18, and 
following Evening, at 6, a most Important COLLECTION 
of CHOICE ENGRAVINGS, including a Magnificent Set 
of Turner’s England and Wales, artist’s India proofs, on 
French paper, uncut edges—Turner’s Liber Studiorum, 
a complete set of this very rare work, in the finest con- 
dition—Crossing the Brook, after Turner, by Brandard, 
artist’s proof, signed—A Shipwreck, after J. M. W. 
Turner, by C. Turner, brilliant first proof—Mercury and 
, after Turner, by Willmore, artist’s proof—Ancient 
and Modern Italy, after Turner, by Wallis and Willmore, 
first states—Heidelberg, after Turner, by Prior, artist’s 
proofs—Dido and Aineas, after Turner, Smith, first 
proof—The Old Téméraire, after Turner, Willmore, 
artist’s proof—Nerni and Obervesel, after Turner, artist’s 
proofs—Temple of Minerva, after Turner, artist’s proofs 
—Grand Canal, Venice, after Turner, artist’s proof— 
Ancient Hey after Turner, by Wilson, artist’s proofs 
—Crossing the Bridge (the large plate), after Landseer, 
by Willmore, superb first proof—Peace, and War, after 
Landseer, the pair, artist’s proofs—Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, after Landseer, by Cousins, artist’s proof, scarce 
—Christ Weeping over Jerusalem, after Eastlake, artist’s 
proof, signed—Night, and Morning, after Landseer, the 
pair, artist’s proofs—The Mitherless Bairn, after Faed 
artist’s proofs—and numerous others. ’ 


Catalogues forwarded on receipt of two stamps. 





R. BEHR, rormerty HEAD MASTER oF 


HYDE ABBEY SCHOOL, WINCHESTER, is now con- 
Quoting. an Establishment on similar principles at THE 
GRAN B EWELL, near EPSOM, SURREY. He is assisted by 
resident Graduates from the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Paris, and prepares Pupils for the PUBLIC SCHOOLs, 
NAVAL AND MILITARY COLLEGES, and COMPETITIVE EXAMINA- 
TIONS. For Prospectuses and Reference, apply as above. 





RPUCATION IN FRANCE—AMIENS.— 


The PUPILS receive a th Practical and Grammati 
EDUCATION in FRENCH, without their other seoutery 
Studies being neglected. The Principal has been very success- 
ful in roparing -upils for the Army, Civil Serviee, Oxford and 

Examinations.— For Prospectus, &c., address — 
Y hail or Mr, Szau’s Lipgaky, La Grande 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 


C. E. MUDIE begs respectfully to inform the Sub- 
scribers to his Library, and the Public generally, that, 
with a view to furnish the largest possible supply of the 
best forthcoming Books, he has resolved that the addi- 
tions to the Collection during the present Season shall 
again EXCEED IN VALUE THE WHOLE AMOUNT OF THE 
CURRENT SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

On this principle, it is evident that all Subscribers and 
Book Societies in connection with the Library must 
necessarily receive an adequate return for their outlay. 


The Collection of Stanparp Works, to which all Sub- 
scribers have ready access, and which is now by many 
Thousand Volumes the largest in the world, will also be 
still further augmented by the addition of Copies of the 
NEW EDITIONS of Works of the best Authors as they 
appear. 

Book Societies, in direct communication with the 
Library, are now established in nearly every Town and 
Village ofthe Kingdom. Two or three friends may, by 
uniting in one subscription, originate similar Societies in 
neighbourhoods where they do not at present exist, and 
obtain a constant succession of the best New Books as 
they appear, on moderate terms. 

The Great Hall of the Library, where the books most 
in request are arranged for distribution, is open daily 
to the inspection of Subscribers and their friends, who 
are thus enabled to form for themselves an approximate 
estimate of the extent and character of the entire 
collection, 


New Oxford Street, London, 
October, 1863. 


pBice's PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


Price’s “NEw Nigut Lieuts,” burnt in glasses, without 
water, give a pure white light, and do not flicker. Price 6d. per 


3 
PaRAwWaAX S. 3, for lighting dinner-tables. These candles, con- 
sidered perfect in appearance and light, burning long, are not 


dear. 

- PRICE’S CANDLES, WHICH DO NOT DROP GREASE WHEN 
CARRIED,” sold in 1s. and $s, boxes, used as bed-room candles, 
save carpets and dresses, 


BELMONT, Vauxhall, London, 8. 


RICE’S CHILD’S NIGHT LIGHTS 


are perfectly safe, and burn their time. The quali 
these night lights can now be relied on. : died 


SHERWOOD BED LIGHTS, Sixpence 


and Eighteenpencea box. These candles are made to supply 
a want very generally expressed, 0 Beep, really good chamber 
candle. They will be found inferior only to ** PRICE’S CANDLES, 
WHICH WILL NOT DROP GREASE WHEN CARRIED,” which are 
sold in boxes, One Shilling and Three Shillings each. 


G LYCERINE, which very simple tests show 


to be impure, is being sold on the statement that it is “in 
every respect equal to Price’s.”” Most medical men prescribe 
*PRICE’s GLYCERINE.” Where purity is of importance, 
patients oan insure it by desiring to have their Glycerine in 1b, 
80z., 40%., or 202. bottles, with capsule over the stopper marke 
* Price’s Patent.” 
BELMONT, Vauxhall, London, 8. 


PHE METROPOLITAN LIGHT COM- 

PANY, 447, STRAND, OPPOSITE CHARING CROSS 
RAILWAY, W.C. Established for the supply of best Lamps, 
finest Candles, Oils, &c., at lowest prices. Descriptive Price 
List sent post free. Inspection invited of their 


TWO OR THREE GUINEA CRYSTAL CHANDELIER, 

















MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION 


For SINGLE READERS, FAMILIES, BOOK SOCTE- 
TIES, and PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, ONE GUINEA 
to ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS per annum, according to 
the number of Volumes required. 
Prospectuses on application. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford Street, 
London. 
City Office—4, King Street, Cheapside. 
Branch Establishments—Manchester and Birmingham. 





CHEAP BOOKS AT BULL’S LIBRARY, 
Now on Sarz, at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

KINGLAKE’S THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA. 
SIR C. LYELL’S THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN, 
REMAINS OF MRS. TRENCH. By DEAN TRENCH. 
LIFE OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH (PROF. WILSON). 
REV. EDWARD IRVING’S LIFE. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NORTH AMERICA. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, Gratis and Post Free. 


Butt’s Lisrary, 19, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, W. 





FIRST STEPS IN DRAWING. 


Tue 28 Parts are now CompLetE, containing 336 dif- 
ferent Stupres of Simple Outlines, Animals, Figures, 
Landscapes, Genre, and Ornaments. A sample collection 
free by post on receipt of 5s. 2d. in Stamps. 

This Work should be placed in the hands of every child. 
To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers; at the 





and 
10, 


Natronat Socrety’s Drposirory, Westminster; 
wholesale of the Publisher, Victor DELARUE, 
Chandos Street, Covent Garden. 


THE NEW DRAWING BOOK 
By J. D. HARDING. 
Complete in Eight Parts. Price 2s, 6d. per part. 








London: Wrysor and Nrwrown, and all Booksellers and 
Artists’ Colourmen. 
IESSE and LUBIN’S SWEET SCENTS. 
MAGNOLIA, WHITE ROSE, FRANGIPANNI, STOLEN 
KISSES, GERANIUM, PATCHOULY, MILLEFLEUR, EVER- 
SWEET, NEW MOWN HaA&yY, and 1,000 others. 
Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d. and 5s, each. 


Purchasers taking an assortment of Half-a-Dozen will be 
charged at a Redu Price. 
LABORATORY OF FLOWERS, 2, New Bond Street, London. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—The greatest 


and most useful invention of the day, AGUA AMARELLA.— 
Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL & Co.. Three King Court, Lombard 
Street, Perfumers to Her Majesty, respectfully offer to the 
ublic this truly marvellous fluid, which pretaeky restores tie 
fuman hair to its pristine hue no matter at what age. The 
Agua Amarella has peme of the properties of dyes; it, on the 
coutrary, is beneficial to the system, and when the hair is once 
restored one application per month will keep it in perfect colour. 
A single bottle will suffice, price one guinea; half bottles, 10s. 6d. 
‘Testimonials from artistes of the highest order and from indi- 
viduals of undoubted respectability may be inspected on ap- 
plication. 








EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30, BERNERS STREET, 
OXFORD STREET (Established 182v), direct attention to a new 
and patented improvement in Artificial Teeth, by which a 
GU COLOURED ENAMELLED BASE is substituted for the 
metals and soft absorbing agents generally used. By this 
system all Stumps and Loose Teeth are carefully protected, 
avoiding extraction or any painful operation. They are seif- 
adhesive, | acre and insure an amount of comfort 
hitherto unattainable without the use of metals and unsightly 
ligatures. Consultation free. Teeth from 5s, Sets, 5,7, 10, and 
15 Guineas. For the efficacy and success of this system, vide 
“Lancet.” No connection with any one of the same name. 


N 


TION of the UPPER MAXILLA and VOMER, producing great 
Facial Deformity, Succe Treated with qi 


ssfully 
of the prevailing Errors in 
ory, sewed, 12.” 











PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 


TRADE MARK--AN ARK, 


RYANT and MAY'S PATENT SPECIAL 


_ SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, and CIGAR LIGHTS, 
ignite only on the Box, 

These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither phosphorus 

igniting only on the bow 


nor sulphur; are not poisonous; and 
teotion against accidenta 


afford to life and property great pro 


fires, 
WHITECHAPEL Roap, Lonpon, E,. 
Observe the Trade Mark—AN ARK. 


ESSRS. GOULD anp PORTER, LATE 


\ CARY, 181, STRAND, LONDON, are now supp ing their 

celebrated STUDENT AND EDUCATIONAL MICROSCOPE, 

with one-inch, half-inch, and quarter-inch excellent Achro- 

matic powers, complete in mahogany case, from £4. 48. to £6. 6s, 

gamers celebrated POCKET TELESUOPE for Tourists, &c., 
om 28s, 

Also their Superior BINOCULAR FIELD, RACE, and OPERA 
GLASSEs, from 30s. to £6. 6s. 

Manufacturers of Theodolites, Levels, Sextants, Drawing 
Instruments, Astronomical and Travelling Telescopes, Meteoro- 
ogical Instruments, Spectacles, &e., &e., to the Admiralty ; 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst; Royal Small Arms Fac- 
tory, Enfield; Royal Geographical Society; Christ’s Hospital; 
East India College, Agra; and Opticians to the Royal London 
Ophthalmic Hospital. 


ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF A CENTURY. 





W LADD, MICROSCOPE AND PHILO- 


SOPHICAL INSTRUMENT MAKER (by appointment 
to the Royal Institution of Great Britain), begs respectfully to 
inform the Publie that Microscopes, Telescopes, Opera Glasses, 
Mathematical and Philosophical Instruments of the best con- 
struction, may be obtained at his Establishment, 

11 and 12, Beak Street, Regent Street, London, W. 


The Prize Medal, 1862, is awarded to W, L., for excellence of 
Microscopes, Induction Coils, &c. 





WHEELER AND WILSON’S PRIZE MEDAL. 
OCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE, 


with all recent improvements and additions, Crystal Cloth 

Presser, Binder, Corder, Hemmer, Trimmer, &c., will stitch, 
bind, hem, fell, cord, embroider, &e., with a speed of 5v0 to luo 
stitches e minute; makes a regular, firm, elastic, strong, and 
beautiful stitch, the same on both sides the fabric sewed; is 
simple in construction, easy of management, and elegant in 
appearance. 

Instruction gratis to all purchasers, Dlustrated prospectus, 
gratis and post free. 

OFFICES AND SALE Roos, 139, Regent Street, London, W. 

Manufacturers of 


FOOT’S PATENT UMBRELLA STAND. 


EWTON WILSON & CO.’S PATENT 


PRIZE SEWING MACHINES are lighter and eas er to 
operate, simpler to learn, quieter in action, and less liable to 
derangement, than any other», They run, tuck, hem, fell, gather, 
cord, quilt, braid, and emboider the finest cambric or the 
heaviest material. They are the only machines that will do 
hem a and make their own braid and stitch it on at the 
same moment. In use by Hee Majesty the Queen, the Empress 
of the French, and most of ths Nobility and Clergy. 


GREAT CENTRAL Depot, 144, HIGH HOLBORN, Lonpoyn. 


QAUSAGE and MINCING MACHINE.— 


The “GUINEA” UNIVERSAL MACHINE of BURGESS 
and KEY’S Best, Simplest, and Cleanest invented. Sold by 
Ironmongers throughout the Kingdom, Also by the Manu- 
facturers, %, NEWGATE STREET, E.C, 

ASK FOR BURGESS and KEY’S. 











THE VIVARIUM, No, 4, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, 


AQUARIUMS OF ALL FORMS, SIZES, 
AND MATERIALS: Marineand Fresh-water Animals and 
Plants, and every requisite for the study of this living page of 
Natural History, at Moderate Prices. 

Sea Water, Marine Salts, South Coast Shingle, &c. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 


MESSRS. WOTHERSPOON & CO. have been appointed 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H. the PRINCESS OF WALES. This 
Starch is used in THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and was awarded a 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1902. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. 


WoOTHERSPOON & Co., Glasgow and London. 


PHE BEST TROUSERS FOR GENTLE- 


MEN TO WEAR are those made by Elstob, of 6, New 
Bond Street. They are neither so low in price as to necessitate 
their being care®essly put together, nor so dear as to gain 
only the by! as-purchasers. “In media via tutissimus 
itis.” See Exhibition reports, Class 27, C. 


ELSTOB’S TROUSERS, TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS 
PER PAIR. 











RIDING BELTS AND BREECHES. 
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23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 


MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


This Day, 
PREHISTORIC ANNALS OF SCOTLAND. 


By DANIEL WILSON, LL.D., Professor of History and English 
Literature in University College, Toronto ; Author of “ Prehis- 
toric Man,” &c. Second Edition, revised and nearly re-written, 
with numerous Illustrations. ‘Two Vols., 8vo., 36s. 


Medium 8vo., Two Vols., cloth, 32s., 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM BLAKE THE ARTIST. 


With Selections from his Poems and other Writings. By 
ALEXANDER GILCHRIST, Author of “ The Life of William Etty, 
R.A.” Illustrated from Blake’s own Works, in Facsimile andin 
Photo-lithography. With a few of Blake’s Original Plates. 


“The most original, and in truth the only new and original 
version of the Scripture idea of angels which I have met with, is 
that of Wm. Blake, a poet painter, somewhat mad as we are 
told, if, indeed, his madness were not rather the telescope of 
truth—a sort of poetical clairvoyance pode ny J the unearthy 
nearer to him than to others. His adoring angels float rather than 
tly, and with their half-liquid draperies seem about to dissolve 
into light and love; and his rejoicing augels behold them sending 
up their voices with the morning stars, ‘singing in their glory 
evermore.’’’—From Jameson's Sacred and Leyendary Art. 


On November 25th, Vol. III. To be completed in Eight Vols., 
demy 8vo., 10s, 6d. each volume, 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 








Edited by WILLIAM GEORGE CLARK, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of | 


Trinity College, and Public Orator in the University, Cambridge ; 
and ILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A., Librarian of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


JANET’S HOME. 
A NOVEL. Two Vols., crown 8vo., cloth, 21s. 


“The Author can paint mental atmosphere, the feat which for 
all artists, whether of the pen or the brush, is the most difficult of 
all, The reader y perceives not only what Janet and her 
mother, and father, and sisters, and brothers were like, but 
what manner of home their united influences produced.’’— 


Spectator 


This Day, Eighth Edition, 8vo., 10s. 6d., 


THE METHOD OF THE DIVINE GOVERNMENT. 
PHYSICAL AND MORAL. 


By JAMES McCosH, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics 
in the Queen’s University for Ireland. 


In the Press, 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR BOYS. 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
ueen and the Prince of Wales; Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Cambridge. 


Nearly Ready, 
STORIES OF NUMBER NIP. 


By Mark LEMON. With Six Illustrations by CHARLES KEENE. 
Royal foolscap. - 


This Day, 


THE COMUS OF MILTON. 


Rendered into Greek Verse by LorpD LYTTELTON. Royal 
foolscap, 5s. 


KEATS’S HYPERION. 


Rendered into Latin Verse by C. MERIVALE, B.D., Chaplain of 
the House of Commons; Author of “A History of me,”’ 
Royal foolscap, 3s. 6d. 








WORDS FROM THE GOSPELS. 


Sermons preached in Doncaster Parish Church. By C, J. 
VAUGHAN, D.D. a in Ordinary to the Queen, and Vicar 
of Doncaster. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Before Christmas, 
A LARGE TYPE EDITION OF 
THE BOOK OF PRAISE. 
Demy 8vo., handsomely printed and bound. 


Now Ready, 
THE BOOK OF PRAISE. 


From the best English Hymn Writers. Selected and arranged 
by ROUNDELL PALMER. THE KOYAL EDITION, printed on 
extra toned fcap. With a Vignette on India proof paper, 6s. 


PRAETERITA: Poems. 


By WILLIAM LANCASTER. Extra fcap. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 











MY BEAUTIFUL LADY. 
By THOMAS WOOLNER. Fcap. 8vo., 5s. 


“A work which is conspicuously marked with the poetical 
virtues of terseness, finish, and unity.”—Daily News. 


Nearly Ready, 
PRIVATE LAW AMONG THE ROMANS. 
By J. G. PHILLIMORE, Q.C., 8vo. 


Next Week, 


TREATISE ON THE FISHERY LAWS 


OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, including the LAWS OF 
ANGLING, By cA 4 ay al Barrister-at-Law. 
rown 5Svo, 


Now Ready, 
GENERAL VIEW OF THE CRIMINAL LAW OF 
ENGLAND. 


J, FITZJAMES STEPHEN, M.A., of the Inner Temple, and 
By Recorder of Newark-on-Trent. 8vo., cloth, 18s, 





WORKS 
BY RICHARD OHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., 


Dean of Westminster and of the Order of the Bath. 


_— 


1. NOTES ON THE PARABLES 


OF OURLORD. New Epition. In the Press. 


2. NOTES ON THE MIRACLES 


OF OUR LORD. Srvents Epitrion. 8vo., 12s. 


3. SYNONYMS 
TESTAMENT. 
Firta Epitron. Feap. 8vo., 5s. 


4. SYNONYMS OF THE NEW 


TESTAMENT. Sxconp Part. Fcap. 8vo., 5s. 


. ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 


New Epition. Jn the Press. 


6. ENGLISH PAST and PRESENT. 


Firtn Epition. Fcap. 8vo., 4s. 


7. PROVERBS and their LESSONS. 


Firtx Epition. Fcap. 8vo., 3s. 


8. SELECT GLOSSARY OF ENG- 


LISH WORDS used formerly in Senses different 
from the Present. Srconp Epition, 4s. 


9. ON SOME DEFICIENCIES IN 


OUR ENGLISH DICTIONARIKS. 
Sxeconp Epitron. 8vo., 3s. 


10. SERMONS PREACHED IN 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
Sxeconp Epition. 


11. FIVE SERMONS PREACHED 


BEFORE the UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, 
Feap. 8vo., 2s. 6d, 


12. THE SUBJECTION OF THE 


CREATURE TO VANITY. Sermons preached 
in Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo., 3s. 


13. THE FITNESS OF HOLY 


SCRIPTURE for UNFOLDING theSPIRITUAL 
LIFE OF MAN: CHRIST THE DESIRE OF 
ALL NATIONS: OR, THE UNCONSCIOUS 
PROPHECIES OF HEATHENDOM. Hulsean 
Lectures. Fcap. 8vo. Fourtn Epition. 5s. 


14. ST. AUGUSTINE’S EXPOSI- 


TION OF THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 
With an Essay on St. Augustine as an Interprete 
of Scripture. 78. 


15. ON THE AUTHORIZED VER- 


SION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. In Con- 
nexion with some recent Proposals for its Re- 
vision. Sxconp Epition. 7s. 


16. JUSTIN MARTYR and OTHER 


POEMS, Firtn Epition. 6s. 


17. POEMS FROM EASTERN 


SOURCES, GENOVEVA, and OTHER POEMS. 
Sxrconp Epition. 6s. 6d. 


Or 


8vo., 10s. 6d. 


18. ELEGIAC POEMS. 


Tuirp Epition. 2s. 6d. 


19. CALDERON’S LIFE’S A 


DREAM: THE GREAT THEATRE OF THE 
WORLD. With an Essay on his Life and rw 


20. REMAINS OF THE LATE 


MRS. RICHARD TRENCH, Being Selections 
from her Journals, Letters, and other Papers. 
Srconp Epition, with Portrait. 8vo., lis, 


21. COMMENTARY on the EPIS- 
TLES TO THE SEVEN CHURCHES IN ASIA, 
Szuconp Epition. &s. 6d, 





MACMILLAN & CO, LONDON AND 
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NEW SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


In the Press, 8vo., 


TREATISE ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By 


WILLIAM THOMSON, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Natura} 
Philosophy in the University of Glasgow ; and PETER GUTHRIE 
TAIT, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh, With numerous Illustrations. 


Nearly Ready, 8vo., 
STIMULANTS AND NARCOTICS: their Mutual 


Relations ; with Special Researches on the Action of Alcohol, 
A&ther, and Chloroform on the Vital Organism. By FRAaNncrs 
E. ANSTIE, M.D., M.R.C.P., Assistant Physician to Westmin- 
ster Hospital, and Lecturer on Toxicology to the School, 


Nearly Ready, 18mo., 


LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY, with 
numerous Illustrations. By T. H. Huxury, F.R.S., Professor 
of Natural History in the Government School of Mines. 

THE HUMAN HAND AND THE HUMAN FOOT. 


By GEORGE MuRRAY HuMpPuHRY, M.D., F.R.S., Surgeon to 
Addenbrooke’s Hospital, Lecturer on Surgery and Anatomy in 
the Cambridge University Medical School. With numerous 
Illustrations. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 


FOOTNOTES FROM THE PAGE OF NATURE. 
A Popular Work on Algze, Pung. Mossee, and Lichens, By 


the Kev. HUGH MACMILLAN, F. ._E. With numerous Illus- 
trations, and a Coloured Frontispiece, Feap. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


THE CLAIMS OF THE BIBLE AND OF SCIENCE; 


a Correspondence between a LAYMAN and the Rev. F. D, 
MAURICE, M.A., on some questions arising out of the Contro- 
versy respecting the Pentateuch. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Feap. 8vo., with Illustrations, 5s., 


THE GREAT STONE BOOK. By D. T. Ansted, 
M.A,, F.R.S., late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 


MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Henry 


FAWCETT, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Crown 
8vo., cloth, 12s. 
Nearly Ready, crown 8vo., 


WORDS AND PLACES: the Relation of Geography 


and Etymology. By the Rev. IsAac TAYLOR. 


METEOROGRAPHY ; or, Notes on Weather Maps: 


with 250 Charts and Tables illustrating the Meteorology of 
Europe in December, 1861. By FRANCIS GALTON, F.R.S, 
Folio, 9s, 

In the Press, 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN BOTANY. By Daniel 


OLIVER, Professor of Botanyin University College, London. 
With numerous Illustrations. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO. have the 
honour of announcing that they have been appointed 
PUBLISHERS to the UNIVERSITY of OXFORD, 
and all publications (exclusive of Bibles and Prayer- 
books) issued by the delegates of the Clarendon Press 
are now supplied by them. Catalogues may be had on 
application. 


LIST OF NEW AND RECENT 
CLARENDON PRESS_ BOOKS. 


THE EPISTLES OF THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS, 
8. CLEMENT, 8. IGNATIUS, and 8. POLYCARP. The 
Greek Text. Edited by the Rev. W. Jacopson, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Oxford. Two Volumes, 
extra cloth, 8vo., 21s. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT. The Greek Text, revised 
by LioypD; with Marginal References and the Canons of 
Eusebius. New Edition, 18mo., extra cloth, 3s. 

Uniform with the above, 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. The Sep t (Greek) 
Version. From the Vatican Codex. Three Volumes, 12mo., 
extra cloth, 14s. 

LLOYD’S GREEK TESTAMENT. Printed on 


Quarto bi Paper, for Notes, 4to., extra cloth, 10s, 6d.; 
or handsomely half-bound in morocco, 12s. 


THE WORKS OF RICHARD HOOKER. New 
Edition. Edited, with Notes, by the Rev. JOHN KEBLE, M.A. 
Three Volumes, 8vo., extra cloth, £1. 11s. 6d. 


THE WORKS OF BISHOP HALL. New Edition. 
Edited by the Rev. PHILIP WYNTER, D.D., President of St. 
John’s College, Oxford. Ten Volumes, 8vo., extra cloth, £5. 5s. 


A GREEK GRAMMAR. By Charles Wordsworth, 


D.D., Bishop of St. Andrew’s. Fourteenth Edition. Post 8vo., 
extra cloth, 4s. 


ORDINANCES AND STATUTES OF THE UNIVER- 


SITY OF OXFORD. Framed or Approved by the Royal Com- 
missioners. 8vo., extra cloth, 12s. 


CLARENDON’S HISTORY OF THE REBELLION 


AND THE CIVIL WARS IN ENGLAND. New Editions 
Seven Volumes, 32mo,, extra cloth, £1. 1s. 














LIDDELL AND SsCOTT’S GREEK - ENGLISH 
LEXICON. Fifth Edition. 4to., extra cloth, £1. 11s. 6d, 
LIDDELL AND SsCOTT’S GREEK - ENGLISH 


eo ABRIDGED. Ninth Edition, 8vo., extra cloth, 
8. 


GREEK-ENGLISH VOCABULARY. Compiled from 
the above. %4mo., extra cloth, 3s. 


PEARSON ON THE CREED. New Edition, revised 
ont gereccted by the Kev. E. Burton, D.D. 8vo., extra cloth, 


SUMMERS’S HANDBOOK TO THE CHINESE LAN- 
GUAGE. 8vo., half-bound, 2%s. 


WILLIAMS’S SANSCRIT GRAMMAR. For the 


Use of English Students. 8vo., extra cloth, 13s. 6d, 


WILLIAMS’S NALOPAKHYANAM. The Sanscrit 


text, with a Copious Vocabulary, Grammatical Analysis, and 
Introduction. 8vo., 15s. 


MILL'S GREEK TESTAMENT. 12mo,, extra 
cloth, 3s. 6d, 


CAMBRIDGE. 
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